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JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION OF THE MINIMUM 
WAGE IN AUSTRALIA 


Present-day interest in the subject of the legal minimum wage 
in this country ard the probability, amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty, that one or more of our states will within the next two 
or three years, enact and endeavor to enforce a compulsory 
minimum wage law, make it worth while to inquire as to the 
principles on which minimum wages have been established by law 
in other countries. 

Aside from the legally established pay of public servants, and 
in some cases of the wages prescribed by law to be paid by con- 
tractors engaged on public works, the only examples which we 
have of wages regulated by law are to be found in New Zealand; 
in all the Australian states as well as the Commonwealth; in 
England since January, 1910, in a few manufacturing industries ; 
and since 1912 in the coal mines of England and Wales. English 
experience with the minimum wage has been too brief and too 
limited in its industrial range to afford much information for con- 
structive purposes or to enable us to judge as to the general ac- 
ceptability of the principle. Throughout Australasia, on the other 
hand, the principle of the minimum wage has now found general 
acceptance. Employers and employees there differ more or less 
in their views as to what is the best machinery for bringing 
the legal minimum wage into existence and securing its enforce- 
ment. Differences in opinion exist also as to the range of in- 
dustries to which it should be applied. These differences in views 
have some of them found expression in party platforms, but few 
persons could be found today, in either Australia or New Zealand, 
who would challenge the statement that the principle of a legal 


minimum wage has been accepted as a permanent policy in the 
industrial legislation of that portion of the world. 

There are among Americans some persons—not lacking in in- 
telligence—who imagine that the system of a legal minimum wage 
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parliamentary resolution which provided for the establishment 
of the board. ‘The Victorian method has been followed, with cer- 
tain modifications, in South Australia since 1900, in Queensland 
since 1908, and in Tasmania since 1910. 

The other way in which the minimum wage has been estab- 
lished in Australia is through the awards of the compulsory 
arbitration courts. New Zealand led the way in 1894; New 
South Wales followed in 1901; Western Australia in 1902; and in 
1904 the Parliament of the Australian Commonwealth passed a 
compulsory arbitration act intended to prevent or settle “in- 
dustrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one state.” 
Compulsory arbitration was not much thought of as a means 
of fixing wages or regulating labor conditions, but was intended 
primarily as a means of preventing strikes and lockouts. Since, 
however, it is necessary for an arbitration court, if it would 
settle an industrial dispute, to lay down the terms on which em- 
ployment shall continue, it becomes one of the functions of the 
court to fix minimum wages. Sometimes these wages are 
applicable only to the parties who have been cited before the court, 


sometimes the award may be extended by the court to other speci- 
fied employers, and sometimes the award of the court by the 
principle known as “the common rule” becomes applicable to 
all employers in the trade situated within the jurisdiction of the 
court. 


New South Wales, in revising her compulsory arbitration law 
in 1908, incorporated in the new statute a scheme for wages 
boards as well as an arbitration court. New Zealand in that 
same year adopted a system of conciliation councils to pass 
upon disputes before they came before the arbitration court. 
These conciliation councils resemble in their composition, methods 
of procedure, and in several other respects the wages boards 
in the Australian colonies, and they now actually settle the great 
majority of the industrial disputes which arise in the Dominion 
without the necessity of taking them before the court for a 
hearing. On the other hand, in Victoria since 1903 and in South 
Australia since 1907, there have been in existence courts of 
industrial appeals which can be called upon to review the deter- 
minations of wages boards. In Queensland and Tasmania no 
special courts exist for this purpose, but the validity of a wages 
board determination may be questioned in the supreme court. 
When to all this is added the fact that in South Australia and 
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arguments which are of controlling importance in one board may 
not be advanced at all in another. If I were to judge from what 


took place in the numerous board meetings which it was my privi- 


lege to attend, as well as from the statements of the chairmen of 
boards with whom I talked, I should say that the argument most 
frequently advanced by the labor delegates, and the hardest to 
meet, was that the high cost of living made the increase in 
wages necessary. ‘The employers usually attempted to check 
the force of this argument by claiming that for various reasons 
cited the industry or trade which they represented was not able 
to stand the increase demanded, or perhaps any increase what- 
ever. In cases where the laborers felt obliged to admit some truth 
in the employer’s position, their invariable answer took the form 
of the question: “Can you not pay the wages demanded and pass 
them on to the consumer in the shape of higher prices?” It 
need hardly be said that the answer to this question depended 
largely upon the nature of the commodity being produced and 
the extent of outside competition which the employers in that 
state or district had to meet. 

A judge of an arbitration court, on the other hand, ought 
to have some general principle in mind in fixing a minimum wage, 
and he should follow this principle, if not with unvarying con- 
sistency, yet with few departures. Although he must settle each 
case on its own merits and must give due weight to the arguments 
on both sides, yet a knowledge of the fact that his decision in 
one case will inevitably be cited in succeeding cases by one or 
other of the contending parties, makes it incumbent upon him 
to proceed with caution and to act on the basis of broad princi- 
ples of equity if his judgments are to be consistent and to com- 
mand respect. 

The statutes which have established arbitration courts or wages 
boards have seldom given any clear indication, oftentimes not 
even a hint, as to what the legislature had in mind as the under- 
lying principle of the minimum wage. In Victoria, it is true, an 
amendment to the Factories act in 1903 required boards to base 
their determinations on the average “prices or rates of payment” 
paid by “reputable employers to employees of average capacity,” 
but inasmuch as the term “reputable employers” was not defined, 
this amendment only created confusion and led to bitter strife 
in the board meetings. It was finally repealed in Victoria, though 
it still exists in the acts of some of the other states, 
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would be likely to hamper the successful or the existing operations 
of the trade.’”* 

One of the judges in the New Zealand court discussed the 
question of wages in such a way as to lead the workers to think 
that wages were to be fixed on a profit-sharing basis, but later 
judges in both New Zealand and Australia have ridiculed the 
idea that wages could be established by a court of arbitration 
on a profit-sharing basis, since that would mean that a differential 
rate between employers would have to be fixed. 

Slowly but unmistakably, judicial opinion in all the arbitration 
courts has tended in the direction of fixing the minimum wage 
on the basis of the needs of the worker. In New Zealand, as 
early as 1902, Mr. Justice Cooper, in a case involving the Auck- 
Jand carpenters, said: 


In fixing the minimum we have had regard to the cost of |-ving 
in Auckland, the nature of the work to be performed for the wages 
fixed, and the rates alrcady fixed in other centres. We believe that the 
rates we have settled for Auckland are, compared with the cost of 
living in the cities of Wellington and Dunedin, where awards have al- 
ready been made, fair and reasonable and justified by the evidence 
adduced before us in this case.* 

Later judgments of the New Zealand court have made even 
more clear the fact that a living wage is the fundamental, 
though not the only, consideration in the minds of the judges 
who have been called upon to fix the minimum wage in a given 
trade. In New South Wales, Judge Heydon, who succeeded Mr. 
Justice Cohen as president of the Arbitration Court, said that 
while the arbitration act offered little guidance to the court in 
determining the principles to be followed, it was apparent that 
the court should recognize: 


First, the duty of assisting to, if possible, so arrange the business 
of the country that every worker, however humble, shall receive enough 
to enable him to lead a human life, to marry and bring up a family 
and maintain them and himself with, at any rate, some small degree 
of comfort. This, which may be shortly defined as the duty to prevent 
sweating is, I think, universally recognized in this country, and 
almost universally acted upon.° 


*Journeymen Confectioners Union v. Manufacturing Confectioners Assocta- 
tion, 2 (New South Wales) Industrial Arbitration Reports, 8. 

‘Awards, Recommendations, etc., of the New Zealand Conciliation and 
Arbitration Court, vol. III, p. 82. 

*New South Wales Saw-Mill and Timber-Yard Employees Association v. 
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test which is to be applied.” The market value of the services 
rendered by masters and officers engaged in the Australian coastal 
service was in his opinion to be found by a comparison with the 
market value of masters’ and officers’ services on ordinary deep 
sea voyages. 

To that must be added something for the increasing responsibility 
and risk of constant coast and harbor navigation, and the management 
of ships in pilotage waters. There must also be added something 
for the increased cost of living in Australia, not only by reason of 
the higher costs of some of life’s necessaries, but also by reason of 
the increased comfort of living and the higher standard of social 
conditions which the general sense of the community in Australia 
allows to those who live by labor. 

It will be seen from the above statements that Mr. Justice 
O’Connor did not reject the idea of “the living wage” as a 
principle for determining the minimum wages to be paid, but that 
since he was dealing only with a class of laborers well above the 
minimum, he did not find the living wage a practicable measure 
for fixing the wages in dispute. At the same time his state- 
ments lack that clearness and definiteness which would enable 
us to understand exactly what principles the court intended to 
follow in settling the wage problem. 


II 


Such uncertainty as Mr. Justice O’Connor may have felt as to 
the principle to be followed in fixing the minimum rate of pay 
in the arbitration courts was not evinced by his successor, Mr. 
Justice Higgins, who became president of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court in 1907. It is true that he expressed his im- 
patience with Parliament for not having made clear what principle 
the court was to follow in fixing wages, but since the selection of 
this principle was left to the court, he did not seek to evade the 
responsibility, but declared: “I shall do my best to ascertain by 
inference the meaning of the enactment; and Parliament can, 
of course, amend the act if it desire to declare another meaning.” 
The act in question was not, however, in this case, the Com- 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration act, but the Excise Tariff 
act (No. 16 of 1906). 

This act, which has since been declared unconstitutional, since 
it interfered with the rights of the states, was intended to give legis- 
lative expression to the wide-spread feeling in Australia in favor 
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being. If A lets B have the use of his horses, on the terms that he 
give them fair and reasonable treatment, I have no doubt that it is 
B's duty to give them proper food (sic) and water, and such shelter 
and rest as they need; and, as wages are the means of obtaining com- 
modities, surely the State, in stipulating for fair and reasonable re- 
muneration for the employees, means that the wages shall be suffi- 
cient to provide these things, and clothing, and a condition of frugal 
comfort estimated by current human standards. This, then, is the 
primary test, the test which I shall apply in ascertaining the minimum 
wage that can be treated as “fair and reasonable” in the case of 
unskilled labourers. 


Having accepted the principle of the living wage as the only 
standard of what was fair and reasonable for the unskilled laborers, 
the president next undertook to determine what was a living wage 
on the basis of the cost of living to the workers. He sought 
for and secured evidence from “workingmen’s wives and others” 
as to “the cost of living—the amount which has to be paid for 
food, shelter, clothing, for an average laborer, with normal wants 
and under normal conditions.” He found that this evidence was 
confirmed by statements furnished to him by land agents as to 
rents and by tradesmen as to commodities which workingmen 
purchased. He offered the attorney for the applicant an oppor- 
tunity to call evidence to combat these statements but “he could 
produce no specific evidence in contradiction.” 

The evidence submitted to the court served to indicate that 
“the necessary average weekly expenditure for a laborer’s home 
of about five persons” was about £1. 12s. 5d. ($7.88). These 
figures, however, covered only “rent, groceries, bread, meat, milk, 
fuel, vegetables, and fruit.” They did not cover, said the court, 
“light (some of the lists omitted light), clothes, boots, furniture, 
utensils (being casual, not weekly expenditure), rates, life insur- 
ance, savings, accident or benefit societies, loss of employment, 
union pay, books and newspapers, train and tram fares, sewing ma- 
chine, mangle, school requisites, amusements and holidays, intoxi- 
cating liquors, tobacco, sickness and death, domestic help, or any 
expenditure for unusual contingencies, religion, or charity.” The 
applicant was paying his unskilled laborers 6s. a day or 36s. 
($8.75) a week. After deducting £1. 19s. 5d., “necessary aver- 
age weekly expenditures,” there was left only 3s. 7d. (87 cents) 
to cover all these other items “‘and the area is rather large for 
3s. 7d. to cover,” said the judge, “even in the case of total abstain- 
ers and non-smokers, the case of most of the men in question.” 
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In the Broken Hill case,’' heard in 1909, the Proprietary 
Company, a great silver and lead mining and smelting concern, 
had been brought into court because it had sought to reduce 
the wages of its men below the minimum fixed by a trade agree- 
ment entered into in 1906 and which expired at the close of 1908. 
Mr. Justice Higgins declared that “the first condition in the settle- 
ment of this industrial dispute as to wages is that at the very 
least a living wage should be secured to the employee,” and he 
repeated his definition of a living wage which he had given iu the 
Harvester case. As there was a considerable difference of opinion 
between the counsel for the company and those representing 
the union as to what constituted a living wage, the president 
proceeded to make a lengthy investigation into the cost 
of living at the two mining centres involved, Broken 
Hill and Port Pirie. For the purposes of this inquiry he used 
evidence from four sources: (1) the statements of dealers as 
to the prices of necessary commodities; (2) the average weekly 
purchases of certain workers’ families in the codperative stores at 
Broken Hill; (3) the practice of the State of New South Wales 
and the Commonwealth Government and of great institutions, 
such as the insurance companies, in making extra allowances to 
their officers and agents stationed at Broken Hill; and (4) the 
domestic budgets presented by workingmen and their wives. 

It would be interesting, did space permit, to study the details 
brought out by this investigation of the cost of living in this unique 
industrial community thrown far out on the Australian desert. 
The purchase of drinking water from carts brought to the door 
at a price more than twelve times that charged for water 
in Melbourne; the high rents paid for the galvanized iron 
houses, “hot as ovens in summer, cold in the extreme in winter” ; 
the absence of fresh fruit and vegetables and of any milk except 
that sold in tins; the high cost of food and of all other supplies 
brought from the outside; “the abnormally great infant mor- 
tality’; the high rate of sickness and of insurance and the con- 
sequent lapsing of policies—all conspired to create a cost of 
living far above the average in most cities of Australia. 

After considering all the evidence, the president concluded that 
“the minimum wage proposed by the Company [7s. 6d. ($1.82) ] 
is not a sufficient living wage in Broken Hill. . . and that no 
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in England, in a case 1 Vorkmen’s Compensation act,'® 
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employer.” “In thi ntinued the judge, “I have 
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3 Federated Marine S men’s Association v. The Com- 
monwealth Steamship O Comm. Arb. Rep. 61. 
™ Penn. v. Spiers and } 1 K. B. 766. 
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means of living. It is true that tip money does not come from the 
employer, but if the price of food suddenly dropped, and rent and 
the cost of clothes, I should have to reduce the minimum wage in 
favor of the employers, although the fall in prices is not due to 
them. . . . How is it possible for me to treat a steward more liber- 
ally than a pick and shovel man, if I do not find in the steward 
a higher degree of skill or some other exceptional circumstances? 
The evidence seemed to indicate that tips on the average yielded 
about £2 ($9.73) a month. This amount, and that allowed for 
food and lodging, added to existing wages, which were £5 a 
month, made the average income of stewards £9. 5s. ($45.05) 
per month, “This,” said the president, is “an income fully equal 
to that which I have laid down as the minimum for unskilled labor.” 
The president allowed, however, an addition of 10s. ($2.43) to 
this amount not because of skill, but because of the “exceptional! 


obligations” imposed on stewards: 


They have to keep up a good appearance, wear a uniform, exercise 
tact with the passengers, and bear responsibility for their employer's 
property. They bear the expense of their own uniform and laundry; 
and although this feature of their position has been absurdly mag- 
nified, there is no doubt that they do spend more on their washing 
and their clothes than they would if they had not to don an official 
jacket and look smart. 

To the reader of Mr. Justice Higgins’ decisions it is a matter 
of some surprise that the basic rate, 7s. a day, fixed by the court 
in 1907 on the basis of the cost of living, has not since been 
changed, in spite of the noticeable advance since then in the cost 
of living. It is the more striking when one considers that the 
judges in other arbitration courts who, as Mr. Justice Higgins 
has himself observed, had adopted his standard, no longer regard 
it as sufficient. For some time the New Zealand Arbitration 
Court considered 8s. ($1.94) per day as the standard rate for un- 
skilled laborers working eight hours per day and recent decisions 
of that court seem to indicate that 9s. a day is now accepted as 
the minimum rate. The New South Wales Court a year or two 
ago advanced its basic rate from 7s. to 7s. 6d. ($1.82) and acting 
Judge Scoles told the writer in February, 1912, that he was con- 
sidering the question of a further advance to 8s. No uniformity 
in this matter could perhaps be discovered in the determinations of 
wages boards, as these determinations are so largely the outcome 
of collective bargaining, but it is probable that the chairmen of 
most boards would now consider 7s. a day as insufficient for an 


unskilled laborer. 
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pay for unskilled labor, he will demand that new evidence be 
furnished as to the necessary costs of living. 


So far we have been dealing only with the wages of unskilled 
laborers, and the doctrine of Mr. Justice Higgins that the 
minimum wage should be such as will cover “the normal needs of 
the average employee regarded as a human being living in a 
civilized community,” has been applied by him in fixing the re- 
muneration of unskilled laborers. To this basic rate must be added 
something in the case of skilled laborers as compensation 
for their skill and as a reward for having made the sacrifices 
necessary in order to learn a trade. It is a curious anomaly that 
strikes every American investigator of industrial conditions who 
travels in New Zealand and Australia that, while the wages of 
unskilled laborers are usually higher in Australian cities (especi- 
lly when allowance is made for the almost universal eight-hour 
day there) than in cities of the same size in America, the wages 
paid to most classes of skilled laborers are higher in America. I 
do not pretend to be able to explain fully this anomalous situa- 
tion. I suppose it is due, first of all, to the fact that the enormous 
immigration into this country keeps the supply of unskilled labor- 
rs large and their wages low and, in the second place, to the fact 
that the greater use of labor-saving machinery in American 
factories, the higher speed at which it is run and the greater 
use made of the piece-rate system makes the productivity and 
therefore the earning power of the American skilled laborer higher 
than that of his Australian contemporary.'® Something also must 
be allowed for the fact that unskilled laborers in Australia are 
much better organized than they are in the United States. What- 
ever may be the explanation, it is certain that the gap between 
the wages of the skilled and the unskilled laborers in America 
is much wider than it is in either New Zealand or Australia. This 
impression, which I have gained from observation as well as from 
official reports, was abundantly confirmed by the testimony fur- 
nished me by Australian skilled laborers who have also worked 
at their trade in the United States or Canada. 

The ways in which the various arbitration courts fix the mini- 


“Mr. Justice Higgins has observed this fact and has commented upon it 
in the Boot Trade case, 4 Comm. Arb. Rep., p. 12. 
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applicant’s laborer’s wage is 6s., and the wage of his sheet-iron 
workers is 8s. Having fixed the laborer’s wage at 7s., I put 
the wage of the sheet-iron worker at 9s., on the strength 
of a New Zealand award and such other materials as are before me; 
ind I feel more confidence when I find that I keep nearly the same 
proportions as the applicant. The ratio of wages paid by an employer 
is a tolerably safe guide as to the relative merits of the two classes, 
although the absolute amounts may be too low. There is, therefore, 
nothing violent or fanciful in my standard. I do not regard it as 
my duty to fix a high wage, but a fair and reasonable wage; not a 
“ age that is merely enough to keep body and soul together, but some- 
thing between these two extremes. Having settled the minimum re- 
muneration which I regard as fair and reasonable for the several 
classes of employees mentioned in the schedule, I may safely leave the 
men of special skill or special qualifications to obtain such 
additional remuneration as they can by agreement with the em- 
ployer. As I am not an expert in the trades, or any of them, I cannot 
ittempt to appreciate the nice points of distinction in the higher 
ranks of labor. I have dealt only with men of average proficiency. 

It is, however, not only a difference in skill which Mr. Justice 
Higgins has recognized as a reason for a difference in wages. 
Not being revolutionary in his mental make-up, and considering 
himself as limited by the purposes and wording of the Conciliation 
and Arbitration act, he gives full weight to trade practices and 
social customs so far as they do not tend to lower wages below the 
living wage limit. In fixing the remuneration of ships’ officers 
in 1910,'* he said: 


I have to keep in mind that I am considering the case of officers— 
not laborers; and, inasmuch as the ideal of the Court is industrial 
peace, not any theoretical justice as between classes, I must allow 
weight to existing conventions and prejudices—to usages which are 
almost as imperative as natural laws. The masters and officers are 
required by their employers to keep up a certain appearance. The 
printed regulations of the companies require them to wear handsome 
uniforms—with distinctive badges, buttons, gold lace, trappings. . 
The expenditure is admittedly considerable; it is a burden which falls 
on the officers, and it must be taken into account in fixing the minimum 
wage necessary for a man in an officer’s position. 


In fixing piece-work rates, something which the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court has seldom been obliged to do, Mr. Justice 


Higgins has followed the universal Australasian practice of re- 


“ Merchant Service Guild vy. The Commonwealth Sieamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, 4. Comm. Arb. Rep. 89. 
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the claim that the women should receive the same wages as the 
men or as they said, “equal pay for equal work.” This phrase, 
the president said implied, ‘unequal pay for unequal work.” He 


admitted that in occupations where men were chiefly employed 


and the rate of pay had to be fixed on the basis of the needs 
of a man with a family, it was proper that women who did the 
same work should receive the same pay: 

The minimum can not be based on exceptional cases. ... If 
blacksmiths are the class of workers, the minimum rate must be such 
as recognizes that blacksmiths are usually men. If fruit-pickers are 
the class of workers, the minimum rate must be such as recognizes 
that up to the present, at least, most of the pickers are men (although 
women have been usually paid less), and that men and women are 
fairly in competition with each other. If milliners are the class 
of workers, the minimum rate, must, I think, be such as recognizes 
that all or nearly all milliners are women and that men are not usually 
in competition with them. 

He therefore admitted the right of women employed as pick- 
ers, to be paid at the same rates as were paid the men, Is. (24 
cents) per hour; “and the employer will then be at liberty freely 
to select whichever sex and whichever person he prefers for thé 
work.” 

In the case of the packers, however, the work was found to be 
essentially women’s work and the rate of pay was fixed at 9d. 
(18 cents) per hour. This wage was fixed on the same principle 
as the minimum wage was fixed for men, viz., that it was “a fair 
minimum wage for these women, assuming that they have to find 
their own food, shelter and clothing,” but also assuming that, for 
the most part, they are not under the same obligations as are most 
men to provide for the needs of a family. 


IV 


Such, briefly set forth, are the principles on which the Austra- 
lasian courts, and more especially the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court under the presidency of Mr. Justice Higgins, are attempting 
to fix wages. Owing to the fact that the president of the Com- 
monwealth Court is selected from among the members of the High 
Court of Australia, a body corresponding in rank and prestige 
to the United States Supreme Court, the judgments of such a 
man exercise a great influence on the judges of the state courts, 
even though they are not bound to follow these precedents. Both 
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point of view—he can select the best man available when he has 
to pay a certain rate.” 
The Conciliation and Arbitration act (secs. 38s, 84, 85, 86) 


gives the president of the court authority to examine the books and 


papers of employers in case he deem it necessary, and this power 


is exercised whenever employers put forth the claim that their 
businesses are not capable of paying the wages which the court 
proposes to award. It has seldom happened, however, that em- 
ployers have urged this claim; generally they or their counsel 
have admitted that the industry in question was capable of sus- 
taining the increase. In the Boot Trade case,”* some of the manu- 
facturers did urge their inability to pay the increase asked for 
by the men, and after examining the evidence submitted the 
judge said: “I cannot ignore the facts disclosed privately, by 
certain manufacturers. . . . There is evidence of close competi- 
tion, interstate and within the State, and there is evidence that a 
great increase of wages would probably lead to increased importa- 
tion in several lines in spite of the protective duties on goods.” 

To hold that an industry in general, is incapable of an increase 
of wages is, however, quite a different matter from saying that a 
particular establishment cannot stand an increase of wages. 
“There is,” says the president, “a clear distinction between the 
profits of which an industry is capable, and the profits which an 
individual employer makes. It would be madness to fix a lower 
wage for a thriftless, shiftless employer than for a rival who 
uses skill and enterprise and up-to-date appliances.”’** 

What, it may be asked, is the attitude of the court towards a 
claim for a living wage made by men employed in an industry 
which, through no fault of management, is becoming unprofitable? 
In the struggle between profits on one side and the standard 
of living on the other, which side does the court support? 

Now this is precisely the question which was raised in what 
is probably the most famous case which has come before the Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court.**° The Proprietary Company, a 
great mining and smelting company, operating mines and smelters 


* Australian Boot Trade Employees Federation v. Whybrow and Co. and 
others, 4 Comm. Arb. Rep. 1. 

*2 Comm. Arb. Rep. 65. 

* Barrier Branch of the Amalgamated Miners Association of Broken Hill 
v. The Broken Hill Proprietary Company, Ltd.,3 Comm. Arb. Rep. 1. 
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has as one of its “chief objects” (sec. 2) “to facilitate and encour- 
age the organization of representative bodies of employers and of 
employees.” Therefore he said: “I face the possibility of the mine 
remaining closed with all its grave consequences; but the fate of 
Australia is not dependent on the fate of any mine, or of any one 
company, and if it is a calamity that this historic mine should clos: 
down, it would be a still greater calamity that men should be 
underfed or degraded.” 


Once having established his point that a living wage is to 


‘onstitute the irreducible minimum—*a thing sacrosanct, beyond 


the reach of bargaining’—helow which wages of average em- 
ployees may not be allowed to fall, Mr. Justice Higgins is, how- 
ever, quite willing to allow that the prosperity of an industry will 
have to be considered in fixing the wages of the higher grade 
workmen. 

In the Boot Trade case, we have seen that interstate and 
foreign competition entered in to keep the wages for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers lower than the president would otherwise 
gladly have allowed, and that the judges of other arbitration 
courts and the chairmen of wages boards have met the same diffi- 
culty in this same industry. Furthermore, Mr. Justice Higgins 
has said that “when the skilled worker has once been secured a liv 
ing wage, he has attained nearly to a fair contractual level with 
the employer, and with caution bargaining may be allowed to: 
operate.” In this same Broken Hill case which we have been 
considering he said that where an industry was just being estab- 
lished, it was possible that workmen of skill might work for a 
time at less than their proper wages in order to assist in the 
establishment of an industry which would give more opportunities 
for employment in the future. For these reasons he thought it 


“advisable to make the demarcation as clear and definite as 


was 
possible between that part of wages which is for mere living and 
that part of wages which is due to skill or monopoly, or to 
other considerations.” 

In other ways than in the arrangement of the wage scale, 
Mr. Justice Higgins has shown a desire to interfere as little as 
possible with the employer’s right to manage the industry in his 
own way. He has shown no patience with the demands of the 
unions that certain regulations be imposed on employers, sup- 
posedly in the interest of the employees, but which would hamper 
the employers in the conduct of business. Although the Com- 
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he sees so clearly the fallacy in the assumption that freedom 
of contract exists in reality between the individual laborer, with- 
out property, and the modern employer with the vast resources 
at his command. 


The position of an arbitration court judge is by no means 


an enviable one. He is sure to be accused of prejudice either by 


employers as a class or by the employees. Mr. Justice Sim 
of the New Zealand court is as unpopular with employees as is 
Mr. Justice Higgins with employers, and with as little reason, for 
the minimum wage fixed by the New Zealand court is from 1s. to 
Qs. per day above that thus far adhered to by Mr. Justice Hig- 
gins, and Mr. Justice Sim has pushed the doctrine of preference 
to unionists farther than has been done by any of his predecessors 
or in any court that I know of. 

Having read carefully all of Mr. Justice Higgins’ decisions, 
and having discussed these matters at great length with him in 
conversation, I feel warranted in saying that he gives no evidence 
of bias, and I believe that most economists will agree with me that 
the principles on which he has based his judgments are funda- 
mentally sound and that he has with relentless logic argued his 
way to safe and sane conclusions. 

He has certainly expressed, at greater length and with greater 
clearness than has any one else, the ideals which have animated 
the Australian people and the Australian lawmakers in placing 
on the statute books the body of social legislation which has 
drawn the eyes of all the world to Australasia, and which marks 
the most notable experiment yet made in social democracy. It 
is only fair to this interpreter of a new spirit that he should have 
the last word in summing up the philosophy which underlies this 
new movement: 


I wish it were clearly understood that it is not my function to 
prescribe to the captains of industry how best to do their business. 
My function is to secure peace—if possible; and, in order to secure 
peace, to provide that the employee shall have a reasonable return 
for his labor—above all, sufficient means to meet the primary wants 
of human life—including opportunities for rest and recreation. A 
growing sense of the value of human life seems to be at the back 
of all these methods of regulating labor; a growing conviction that 
human life is too valuable to be the shuttlecock in the game of money- 
making and competition; a growing resolve that the injurious strain 
of the contest—but only so far as it is injurious—shall, so far as 
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PENSIONS AS WAGES 


The growing demand on the part of employees for pensions 


is really a demand for higher wages, using the expression wages 


in its broad sense, as the return which the employee gets from 
his labor. A pension is as much a part of an employee’s real 
wages as are conditions of labor, guarantee of steady employment, 
board and lodging (where these are included), medical atten- 
tion, half pay in case of sickness, and other features not included 
in the actual money wages received. Theoretically, the simplest 
way of dealing with labor would be the payment of a money 
wage, requiring the employee to provide for the hazards of em- 
ployment and his old age. While here and there an employee 
does this, by and large the mass of employees do not. 

In order to get a full understanding of old-age and service 
pensions, they should be considered as a part of the real wages 
of a workman. ‘There is a tendency to speak of these pensions 
is being paid by the company, or, in cases where the employee 
contributes a portion, as being paid partly by the employer and 
partly by the employee. In a certain sense, of course, this may 
be correct, but it leads to confusion. A pension system con- 
sidered as part of the real wages of an employee is really paid 
by the employee, not perhaps in money, but in the foregoing 
of an increase in wages which he might obtain except for the 
establishment of a pension system. 

In thus viewing pensions as part of real wages, I do not wish 
to overlook the humanitarian motives of the employers in establish- 
ing these pension systems. On the other hand, a temperamental 
treatment of the wage question leads to unsound conclusions. The 
establishment of pension funds by large employers of laborers 
proceeds, I believe, not so much from any humanitarian motive 
(except in so far as that is induced by public opinion) as from a 
recognition that the establishment of pension funds is profitable 
in attracting a more desirable class of employees, leading to per- 
manency of service, and therefore increasing the collective 
efficiency of the employees. 

In most of the established private pension systems, one strik- 
ing fact stands out which is of the utmost importance in the 
treatment of pensions as a form of wages. This fact is that 
the employee has no contractual right in the pension fund. As 
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in the provision which is made for his old age. With the assur- 
ance of provision for his old age, he may adopt a higher standard 
of living; he may spend what otherwise, assuming he were prudent 
and thrifty, would be set aside by him for his old-age provision. 
If he has no contractual right in the pension, he has no assurance 
of protection. He may die, he may be dismissed at any time, 
the business may fail or be discontinued, and all the fancied pro- 
tection disappear. Under such plans, the employee is staking 
his old-age provision and that of his family upon the hazards of 
business and upon life itself. 

The average employee who would be likely eventually to re- 
ceive a pension under the plans in vogue has a family dependent 
upon his earnings. Yet the savings from his wages which go 
into the pension fund are forfeited in the case of his death 
(unless in connection with the pension plan there is a life in- 
surance feature). In other words, the realization of his savings 
toward his old-age protection is forfeited unless he survives the 
prescribed period. ‘This is in effect a tontine feature which, 
under the better insurance laws of this country, has been 
prohibited. 

To illustrate by figures this situation, take the terms of the 
pension fund of the International Harvester Company. The pen- 


sion to be paid is, for each year of active service, one per cent 


of the annual average pay during the ten years preceding re- 
tirement, with a maximum pension of $100 per month, and a 
minimum pension of $18 per month. Employees may retire at 
the age of sixty-five if they have been twenty years or more in 


the service. Assume, for the purposes of this illustration, an 
employee entering the employ of the company at the age of 
twenty-five and retiring at the age of sixty-five after 40 years 
of service, and that his average annual wage for the last 10 years 
was $1,200. He would be entitled to a pension of $480 a year. 
The cost of an annuity of $480 in one of the large insurance 
companies at the age of sixty-five is $4,324. To accumulate 
$4,324 at 314 per cent interest, in 40 years, requires an annual 
payment of $50.03. The value to this employee, therefore, of 
the provision for his old age is $50.03 each year. In other words, 
to provide a fund for his own old age equal to the promised pro- 
vision of the company, the employee would have to set aside 
$50.03 each year. Of course, this sum would be much less, in 
case the employee purchased at the age of twenty-five, paying 
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conditions, give merely the shadow of provision for old age and 
not the substance. 

Pensions for public employees should be considered from the 
same fundamental bases as pensions for private employees, and 
they should no less be considered as part of wages. There are, 
however, considerations affecting public employment which, al- 
though in underlying principles no different from cases of private 
employees, require a somewhat different development as to method 
ind plan. In the case of a government, the whole people is the 
real employer. ‘The employees, being part of this collective em- 
ployer, and having through their votes and influence a consider- 
able power in determining the conditions of employment, the rela- 
tion between employer and employee is not so distinct as in 
private employment, nor can the relation be quite so strict. For 
this reason it is generally recognized as being unwise that gov- 
ernment labor should be organized in the same fashion as is 
private labor. T’o prevent this, however, it is necessary that the 
government as an employer should be the first to recognize the 
legitimate and proper demands and necessities of its employees. 

At present there is no general pension system for the mass of 
employees in the federal, municipal, and state service. Pension 
systems are confined largely to special classes of employees, such 
as teachers, policemen, and firemen. They are based, in the case 
of teachers, on the idea that teachers are not paid very much any- 
way, and that therefore provision should be made for their old 
age inasmuch as out of their meager wages they cannot be expect- 
ed to provide for their old age. In the case of policemen and fire- 
men the pensions are, to a certain extent, based on the risk of 
life and the hardship of the work. The risk of life, of course, 
so far as it enters into a pension, has really nothing to do with 
the old-age pensions, but is an indirect form of employers’ lia- 
bility. In most of the pension plans for public employees, there 
is no contractual right except as to the obtaining of the pension 
upon fulfillment of the conditions. Upon death or separation 
from the service the employee forfeits the accrued value of his 
pension together with whatever contributions he may have made 
to the fund. 

That there is a growing demand on the part of public em- 


ployees of all classes for pensions is evident to anyone at all 
familiar with official life, and the question of meeting this demand 
will be a prominent one among the administrative problems of 
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his pension than the younger employee, yet any increase that 
would naturally be made would be to raise the salaries of all 
$1200 men. 

The very demand for pensions on the part of the government 
employees indicates that the present salaries are not sufficient, 
according to the ideas of the employees. The logical way to 
treat this situation would be for the government to pay the pen- 
sions and then adjust the money wages accordingly. To expect 
the employee to provide for a pension system out of his present 
scale of wages and then rely upon future increases in wages, is 
to force the employee into the field of collective bargaining for 
such increases. This would not necessarily take the form of labor 
unions, but possibly might resolve itself into a more dangerous 
method, that of lobbying and attempting to influence the election 
of representatives. Inasmuch as the government is maintaining 
a quasi-pension plan which it is highly desirable should be abol- 
ished, and inasmuch as the adoption of an intelligent pension 
plan would benefit the government quite as much as the employee, 
it would seem only the part of wisdom and decent interest in 
the welfare of its employees, such as the age demands of the gov- 
ernment, for it to take the initiative. 

Two things should be insisted upon: the separate treatment of 
each individual as to his pension and the proper funding, year by 
year, of a pension fund. Unless pensions are treated individually, 
there is a tendency to overload the fund for special cases or 
the fund becomes a general grab-bag. Unless proper provision 
is made for the funding year by year (so that pensions are not 
merely paid out as part of current expense), there is no way of 
finding just what pensions are costing nor of checking up and 
making adjustment. A pension fund of the government should 
be conducted with the same precision and fiscal intelligence as 
are the funds of insurance companies and railroads. 

Under a system which, starting on the basis of the present rate 
of wages, the government should pay in addition to these wages 
the amount necessary for the pension, there would work out, by 
and large, a better adjustment of wages than could be expected 
under the contributory plan. For example, take the same two 
employees, aged thirty-five and forty-five, each getting a salary 
of $1200. The pension contribution by the government in the 
case of the younger employee would be much less than in the case 
of the older employee, and when, in the natural progress of service, 
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authority if the accrued value of the pension fund were given 
him upon dismissal. 

A third idea may be added. To tie author’s mind the success 
of democracy depends upon the absence of rigid classes or strata 
among the people. We do not want to develop an office-holding 
class, except upon the basis of proven efficiency. We, there- 
fore, should not make it difficult for the employee in the govern- 
ment service to get out of the government service because of 
the lure of a pension at the end of a stated time, the accrued 
value of which he forfeits if he leaves. We should not make it 
difficult for those in authority to remove the inefficient because 
of the forfeiture of the accrued value of the pension. 


Considering pensions as wages, and not mere gratuities, such 
as might have been given by the Stuarts to their court favorites, 
it seems that a sound pension plan should be developed on the 
following principles: 

(1) Pay the sums necessary to maintain the pension fund 
over and above the present scale of wages of its employees. 


(2) Treat each employee’s pension separately. 

(3) Make proper funding provision upon actuarial calcula- 
tion and set aside year by year the necessary sums. 

(4) Give to each employee, upon separation from the service, 
or, in case of death, to his heirs: (a) the accrued value of his 
pension, or (b) the commutation of such value in the shape of 
a smaller annual pension, the accrued value of the pension to be 
determined from such point in his service as would exclude re- 
fund in the case of merely temporary service. 

ALBERT DEROopE. 
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I 

Previous to 1847 there were strikes among the iron molders 
of the United States, and during at least two periods, 1836-1837 
and 1843-1844, we have some evidence of temporary organizations 
of the journeymen.' No adequate records of these movements 
have been left us and we know very little of their methods or of 
their history. We know, however, that these early organizations 
were more or less sporadic in their nature and existed merely for 
strike purposes, passing out of existence with the termination of 
the strike which called them into being. But beginning in 1847 
it is possible to trace the history of organization in this trade as 
an almost complete narrative. Due to the Irish famine of 1847 
and the failure of the European revolutions of 1848, there began 
to be a great increase in the amount of European emigration to 
the United States, which continued to grow for several years.? At 
the same time, the stagnation of business in Europe reacted upon 
American industry. Prices, which had been rising since 1843, 
took a sudden drop in 1848. Cuts in wages, closing of foundries, 
and unemployment followed. Hence we find in 1848 the presence 
of two disturbing elements in American industrial life, both of 
which boded ill for the laborers: (1) a sudden decrease in the de- 
mand for labor; and (2) an almost equally sudden increase in the 
supply of those seeking employment. To prevent the degradation 
which threatened them, the journeymen iron molders tried various 
schemes which promised relief. 

First, coéperation was tried. In the fall of 1847 the employers 
of Cincinnati cut the wages of the molders.* A strike followed. 
When this failed, the strikers formed the Journeymen Moulders’ 
Union Foundry. Stock was issued to the members at $25 per share 
and $2,100 was collected. With this small capital the association 
purchased a small plot of ground eight miles below Cincinnati, se- 
cured a stock of patterns, flasks, tools, and an engine, and had 
remaining about $500 with which to make the first payment on their 
buildings. Their iron, coal, and other raw materials were bought 
entirely on credit at first. Two philanthropists of the city, Messrs. 
J. and S. H. Goodwin, advanced the necessary funds with which to 


*The historical part of this study is adapted from a series of three articles 
by the present writer which appeared in the International Molders’ Journal, 
Nov., Dec., 1911, Jan., 1912. 

* Eighth Census of the United States; Population, p. xix et seq. 

*Greeley, Hints Toward Reform, pp. 196 ff. Greeley visited this foundry in 
1849, 
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* Pittsburg Post 

* Ibid., Dec. 19, 

Tbid., Dec. 10, 

* Tbid., Apr. 15, 

*New York Dai 
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were tried during the next two years, a few of which succeeded for 
a time, until finally the membership dwindled to mere partner- 
ships or individual establishments."? 

A second experiment which the journeymen tried was the for- 
mation of friendly and benevolent societies. For example, the 
Friendly Society of Iron Moulders of America was formed in 
New York city on June 25, 1849.'* Any iron molder in good 
health who had served a regular apprenticeship and who was 
between the ages of twenty and forty-five was eligible to member- 
ship. The initiation fee was three dollars and the monthly dues 
were fifty cents. This organization, like others of its type in 
other cities, was conducted largely as a mutual insurance associa- 
tion, having provision for sick and death benefits, but paying 
little attention to protective or restrictive trade regulations. 

In the spring of 1850 there was a general movement among the 
workingmen throughout all the cities of Eastern United States 
for higher wages. Organizations like the one mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph took the lead in drawing the members of a 
single trade in each locality more closely together and in urging 
them to make united efforts to have their demands granted. 
These efforts resulted in the formation of associations whose main 
object was to secure an increase in wages and better trade con- 
ditions. By the middle of the year 1850 there was scarcely a 
trade in any of the Eastern cities that did not have some such or- 
ganization. ‘These associations retained their beneficial features 
but added restrictive measures and provisions for the conduct of 
strikes. Out-of-work benefits were also added, providing for the 
maintenance of journeymen who were forced to quit work because 
of their adherence to the rules of the association. Strikes at 
this time were conducted solely against employers as individuals 
instead of against all employers in a single locality. The 
journeymen’s association made out its bill of prices and the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose waited upon each employer 
separately to get his acceptance of the new scale. If the employ- 
er accepted the scale, his men were allowed to remain at work; if 
not, they went out on strike and were supported by those who 
remained at work at trade rates in other foundries. 

The high prices of 1850 began to decline a little in 1851 and 


“It should be noted that even in such cases as the Pittsburg strike, com- 
paratively few of the strikers were in a position actually to take up foundry 
work as their own employers. 

™ New York Daily Tribune, June 27, 1850, 
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unorganized state of the trade and began wholesale cuts in wages. 
In many instances the molders could not resist this reduction. In 
Philadelphia, however, under the leadership of Joseph A. Barford, 
“the father of No. 1,” a different situation prevailed.'° Barford 
started a campaign for a permanent organization of the journey- 
men—a campaign which resulted in the formation of the Journey- 
men Stove and Hollow-ware Moulders’ Union of Philadelphia, on 
June 16, 1855. The object of the union is set forth in the follow- 
ing quotation from the preamble to the constitution adopted at 
that time: 


.. + In the present organization of society, labourers single hand- 
ed are powerless, and may be oppressed with impunity by their 
wealthy neighbors ; but combined there is no power of wrong they may 
not openly defy. 

Believing in the truth of the above propositions, the JourNnery- 
wen Stove AND Hotitow-ware Movutpers of Philadelphia, have de- 
termined to unite themselves together for the purpose of securing that 
just and fair remuneration for their labour, which individual effort, 
however prudent and firm, has hitherto failed to obtain. 

To promote our interest—advance our moral and intellectual con- 
dition—and give weight and importance to our acts, as well as form a 
nucleus around which we can rally for the promotion of an object, we 
have formed ourselves into an association, having in view the general 
interest of Moulders in all the different positions in which they may 
be called to act. . . 


The whole constitution left the individual journeymen much 


freer than does a similar constitution today. There was no in- 
considerable number of the journeymen who wished the union to 
have only a few delegated powers. One clause especially—that 
relating to the limitation of apprentices—called forth much op- 
position and was practically annulled for a considerable time 
because of the numerous evasions. One “ joker” in this clause 
made evasion very easy. The journeymen were permitted to put 


the winter of 1854-1855 that the latter is seldom mentioned; yet in consider- 
ing the history of the labor organizations of the period, the latter had as far- 
reaching results as the former. I know of no single historical account which 
treats this forerunner of the crisis of 1857 adequately, though its effect on 
the laboring classes is very evident to one who runs through the newspapers 
of the time. 

“For the facts concerning the early history of this Philadelphia union, I 
am indebted to several contemporaries of Barford, but more especially to S. 
L. Barford, nephew of Joseph A. Barford and present secretary of No. 1. 

*The original constitution, together with other early constitutions which 
will be quoted from time to time, are in the hands of John P. Frey, editor of 
the International Molders’ Journal. 1 am indebted to him for the use of this 
and other documentary material in his possession. 
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Many were even required to pay a weekly rent for their floor 
room. In addition, the system of yearly contracts was intro- 
duced. At the beginning of the season the Journeymen were com- 
pelled to sign a contract to remain with the employer for one year. 
To compel the enforcement of this contract one third of their 
wages was retained until the end of the year. If the foundry 
was in operation only nine months, the molders must lie idle for 
the other three; they dared not go away, for in that case they 
would lose the wages due them; and even if they did dare they 
had no money with which to pay transportation elsewhere. Store 
pay was quite generally given and in some cases cash pay was the 


rare exception. 


II 


The conditions described above were fast reducing the molders 
to a position no better than that of unskilled workers. The 
unions tried to correct these evils but the pressure of hard times 
prevented the success of their efforts, and even they themselves 
were continually threatened with disruption. ‘Then too, the ease 
with which employers could import strike breakers from neighbor- 
ing cities, even though such cities had iron molders’ unions, be- 
came apparent to the journeymen. ‘The leaders saw that they 
must in some manner secure the effective support of neighboring 
unions. As stated above, there had been, previous to this, a sort 
of loose and unsystematie correspondence between members of 
different unions—not official and having no direct results. Begin- 
ning in 1857, however, there appeared a volume of correspondence 
among the officers of the various unions, looking to a serious at- 
tempt to perfect some sort of organization by which one union 
could get the effective support of neighboring organizations 
during a strike. Here these men were confronted with the dif- 
ficulty of determining what sort of national or central organiza- 
tion they should work to establish. Looking back over this period, 
Wm. H. Sylvis said seven years later: 


When the first convention of iron moulders met in Philadelphia, 
July 5, 1859, for the purpose of consultation and general organization, 
no definite idea was formed, or could be formed, of the results which 
such a “ union of hearts and union of hands” could bring about. Nor 
was it possible to divine what the great objects of such an organiza- 
tion should be. A grating wrong existed, which it was necessary to 


period, Of the latter, a series of letters which appeared in the Iron Moulders’ 
International Journal for May, 1873 to June, 1874, are most important. 
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delegates, representing twelve unions, were present. Two other 
unions sent letters pledging their support to whatever measures 
might be adopted. As shown above in the quotation from Sylvis, 
these men did not know what would be the result of the conference ; 
their chief aim was to get together and exchange views. After 
three days’ deliberation they framed a constitution for a “* Nation- 
al Union of Iron Moulders.” In the preamble of this constitution 
we read: 

... IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH and in the formation of a 
National organization, embracing every Moulder in the country, a 
Union founded upon a basis broad as the land in which we live, 
lies our only hope. Single-handed we can accomplish nothing; but 
united there is no power of wrong we may not openly defy. . . . 
We are no theorists; this is no visionary plan, but one eminently prac- 
tical. Nor can injustice be done to anyone, no undue advantage can 
be taken of our employers. Our business is one entirely domestic; 
our employers have no foreign competition to contend with; they are 
not brought in contact with the cheap labor of other countries... . . 
If the profits of their business is not sufficient to remunerate them for 
the trouble of doing business, let the consumer make up the balance. 

. . » To rescue our trade from the conditions into which it has fallen, 
and raise ourselves to that condition in society, to which we as 
mechanics are justly entitled, and to place ourselves on a foundation 
sufficiently strong to secure us from further encroachment, and to 
elevate the moral, social and intellectual condition of every Moulder 
in the country, is the object of the National organization; and to the 
consummation of so desirable an object, we, the delegates in Conven- 
tion assembled, do pledge ourselves to unceasing efforts and untold 
sacrifices.** 

Yet in spite of this bold declaration, the constitution which 
follows it leaves the national union almost powerless. The dele- 
gates seemed to have some sort of hazy idea of a big local union, 
including in its membership all the journeymen in the United 
States, rather than the sort of national union we are familiar with 
today. ‘The by-laws made the officers a sort of advisory com- 
mittee. For example, in dealing with the subject of support in 
time of strike, we read in article 5, section 1, of the by-laws: 
“Should it become necessary for the Moulders at large to assist 
the Moulders of any locality to vindicate their rights, the Nation- 


velopments, just as many journeymen had been opposed to giving positive 
powers to the local unions, so now many of them were opposed to any sort of 
central organization. They feared that the weaker unions would not only 
be unable to aid the stronger unions but that they would become parasites, 
living upon the gains of the latter. 

™Constitution of 1859. 
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delphia convention, and that a committee of five be appointed by 
‘he chair to report such amendments to and revisions of the con- 
stitution as they may deem proper.”*° The committee reported 
«yeral amendments only a few of which were adopted. The chief 
of these was the provision for traveling cards and the changing 

{ the revenue system from a flat rate of ten dollars per union to 

annual tax of five cents per member. ‘The locals still looked, 
pon the central union as a mere advisory body and the chief 
business of this second convention consisted of recommendations 

the local unions concerning the abolition of piece work, legal 
‘denture of apprentices, and denunciation of the “ buck ” 
system. 
"At this convention Sylvis presented his views on coéperation, 
which he pressed with more vigor later. In an address to the con- 
vention he predicted : 

That the day is not far distant when the molders will control the 
foundry business of the country, and become directly interested in the 
profits ; 

' That the National Union will be in possession of a revenue de- 
rived from its investments, sufficient to defray all expenses, and have 
, surplus without taxing its members ;*° 

That it will possess its own publishing house, from which will 
emanate its own publications, and send forth a comprehensive liter- 
iture second to none in the land, in which the interests of labor, so 


long eschewed, will be fairly represented; ... .*° 


. 


Later, in describing the reception of these ideas Sylvis said: 
“Those expressing these ideas at the Albany convention were 


ooked upon as dreamy enthusiasts, giving utterance to the vaga- 
ries of an unbalanced brain; while others viewed them as danger 
ous men, and pitied an overwrought zeal so pregnant with dis- 
astrous consequence.”’** 

The short time which intervened between these first two con- 
ventions, and the lack of confidence which the journeymen in 
many parts of the United States had in a central organization, 
did not produce many new locals, although there were six more 
represented at Albany than at Philadelphia. The year 1860, 

* Life of Wm. H. Sylvis, p. 34. 

*Philadelphia Union No. 1, of which Sylvis was a member, had already 
begun to look forward to the time when local dues would no longer be re- 
juired. It had invested its surplus in Pennsylvania Railroad stock and was 
it this time receiving a revenue from its investment. (Data received from 
various entries in the ledger of Union No. 1, 1855 to 1862.) 

* International Journal, July, 1866, p. 112. 
Ibid. 
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1861, there had been organized forty-four unions, of which thirty- 
one were represented at this convention by fifty-two delegates.*? 

The unions were given numbers at this meeting, having been 
known previously only by name. Again the constitution was 
mended, adding a little more power to the central body. The 
experience of the preceding year led the convention to adopt the 
following resolution in regard to strikes: “Resolved: That this 
body recommend to Local Unions to discountenance all strikes in 
their respective localities, until every other remedy has been tried 
and failed.”’** 

Soon after the delegates to the Cincinnati convention returned 
to their homes, the Civil War began. The history of what fol- 
lowed, with its business depression and its closing of workshops 
and foundries, is familiar to all. Thousands of molders joined the 
armies. Especially, their leaders and men of action were the first 
to take up arms. The business panic caused reductions in wages 
and unemployment. Those who remained at home were uncertain 
as to when they too might be needed at the front. Unions that 
had weathered the storms in their own ranks during the few years 
before 1861 now went to pieces. Others adjourned for six 
months, or a year, or to meet at the call of the president. In any 
event, this generally meant no meetings whatever during the latter 
part of 1861 and almost the entire year 1862. 

The national union held together until about the middle of the 
year 1861 when apparently it too ceased to exist. Up to July 1, 
of that year, the total receipts of the national union amounted to 
$1,605.14 of which the Pittsburg strikers received $1,115.** This 
proved to be a useless expenditure, however, as the stoppage of 
work and the suspension of other unions prevented the strikers 
from carrying their strike to a successful issue. After July 1, 
no money whatever was turned over to the treasurer. January, 
1862, passed without even a call for a convention. The entire 
union movement among the molders was apparently dead. 


Ill 


In 1863, under the impulse of the growing demand by the gov- 


ernment for both men and manufactures, business revived. The 
cost of living rose rapidly while wages remained at a standstill. 
Every journeyman molder still in the trade again felt the need of 

" Proceedings for 1861. 

Ibid. 

“Tron Moulders’ International Journal, May, 1874, pp. 353-54. 
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The officers of the central union were now given definite and posi- 
tive powers. Up to the time of the Pittsburgh convention, the 
local unions did not consider that they derived their powers 
from the national union, but rather that the reverse was true. 
Hence there had been no charters granted previous to 1863. 
Now, however, this was changed and the central union began to 
grant charters to the subordinate unions, defining and limiting 
heir powers.** The president of the international union was 
given power to “ visit subordinate unions, and inspect their pro- 
ceedings, either personally or by deputy, and require a compliance 
with the laws, rules and usages of this Union.”** And since the 
president alone had the power to grant charters, he had an effec- 
tive means of controlling the policies of the subordinate unions. 
Under the new constitution, the revenue of the international union 
consisted of: (1) a charter fee of three dollars; (2) a fee of ten 
cents for union cards; and (3) annual dues of five cents per 
member, payable by the subordinate unions on the basis of the 
number of members constituting their quota of representatives in 
the central organization. In case such revenue was not sufficient 
to pay the current expenses of the organization, a pro rata as- 
sessment, levied on the average wages received by the members of 
each subordinate union, was provided for.*® <A similar provision 
was made for the accumulation of relief funds, except that for 
this purpose the assessments could not exceed two per cent of the 
wages. 

With these and other changes which clearly mark the new con- 
stitution as a document intended to give the central union a much 
greater degree of control over the affairs of the subordinate 
unions than it could have exercised previously, the international 
union began the year 1863 with anything but bright prospects. 
The delegates to the Pittsburgh convention had succeeded in 
framing a constitution which promised to foster a strong central 
organization; but a strong central union could never be built 
upon a foundation of a few weak local unions. Of the forty-four 
unions recognized in the convention of 1861, only fourteen, less 
than one-third, were represented at the session of 1863 ;*° and even 
these were little more than shadows of their former strength. 
The next problem, then, was to strengthen these local unions. 


“The writer has in his possession a facsimile of one of these first charters, 
the wording of which shows clearly this change of the basis of authority. 

“Constitution of 1863, article 4, section 1. 

Ibid., article 6. 

“ Proceedings for 1863. 
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the affairs of the central union while attending to his already 
tremendous task of reorganizing local unions. The set of cir- 
cumstances which occasioned the lack of confidence on the part of 
the subordinate unions pointed out the need of a permanent ex- 
ecutive office with a salaried officer at its head. Consequently, at 
the Buffalo convention of January 8, 1864, Sylvis was re-elected 
president at a salary of $600 per year.** 


Beginning in 1864, the iron molders’ unions of the United 


States experienced a series of successes which insured their con- 
tinuance as a real force in the annals of American labor. To be 
sure, they had not eliminated all of their weaknesses, but they had 
at least blazed the trail for the future. They had, for the most 
part, passed through the experimental stages which seem to be 
necessary steps toward the present effective organization. Minor 
changes in machinery of organization have been made from time 
to time, yet the main principles of the union are essentially what 
they were at the adoption of the constitution which marks the 
third stage of development. 


As stated at the outset, the purpose of the writer in giving a 
somewhat detailed account of the history of a few years of the 
life of a single trade union, is to illustrate by a typical study the 
evolutionary process which modern American trade unions—at 
any rate those which date their birth a half century back—have 
experienced. It is evident to the reader that the lines of demar- 
cation between each two stages in the development of the iron 
molders’ organizations are quite sharply drawn, and that perhaps 
no other union experienced such abrupt transition periods. Yet 
in each of the other trades which were organized in the fifties or 
sixties we may trace clearly these three stages of development: 
independent local unionism, federation of local unions into a loose 
national organization having little or no positive power, and 
centralization of power in a primary national union having sub- 
ordinate local unions whose power is largely derivative. In a few 
unions, indeed, we find a fourth stage, intermediate between the 
first and second—the state union. 


H. E. Hoacuianp. 
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manding revision of specific rates and practices. The commission 
found these complaints so numerous and so general that it merged 
its inquiries in the matter of each case before it into an investiga- 
tion of the whole express business on a nation-wide scale. In June, 
1911, each of the express companies was ordered to file with the 
commission answers to a number of detailed questions concerning 
its financial history, its present financial connections, and _ its 
present operations and practices. In addition, each company was 
summoned to appear at a hearing where the complainants might 
present their grievances and the companies make their answers. 


Further, the commission itself entered upon an exhaustive analysis 


of the annual reports from the companies and of the business 
done on one day each by the Adams Express Company and the 
United States Express Company.’ The results of these analyses 
were presented for the consideration of the commission in nearly 
two hundred exhibits. In addition to this study of the business 
in the United States, the commission took careful note of the ex- 
press service in the more important European countries, also, and 
assembled a great deal of information on the nature and method 
of the service and on the charges prevailing there. 

Meanwhile, some hundred or more boards of trade and other 
commercial bodies throughout the country had formed the Ex- 
press Rates Conference, an organization for the more effective 
and concerted presentation of their cases before the commission. 
This body prepared an enormous amount of testimony and 
statistical evidence in support of the complaints. All of this 
was introduced at the hearings appointed by the commission. 
The express companies, for their part, presented a large amount 
of statistical evidence and introduced a number of witnesses of 
long experience in administrative and operative positions in the 
business, including three men, natives of England, France, and 
Germany, respectively, who were actively engaged in handling 
express business in their own countries. 

The hearings were begun in New York on November 22, 1911. 
After three days they were continued in Washington for about a 
week, and later for short periods in January, February, and 


‘Wednesday, August 18, 1909, was taken for the Adams Company. This 
was selected as representing the season when heavier shipments of perishable 
products are at their height. December 22, 1909, was taken for the United 
States Company. This was selected as representing the season when light 
pieces of general merchandise are at their greatest volume. 
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classifications, of which the initiated may take advantage to procure 
transportation at lower rates than are generally applied to the more 
uninformed portion of the public. 

9) Delays in the return of C. O. D. collections to consignors. 

(10) The obscure statement of rates making the public dependent 
almost entirely upon the information furnished them by the carriers. 
(11) The unreasonableness of the rates charged by the carriers.* 
As to the extent of the matters in complaint, the Interstate 

Commerce Commission said: 

We have found the evils so fundamental that it has been deemed 
necessary not only to criticize and correct existing rules and rates, but 
to build from the very bottom by outlining a national system of 
stating rates, a rational classification of express rates, and to enter 
into the minutiae of the billing, routing, and other details.* 

On June 8, 1912, the commission entered its opinion and 
order in the case. Its order was accepted by the companies with 
respect to nearly all the points in complaint, except those of 
rates and charges and those features of the classification of traffic 
that affect rates and charges. On these latter points, the com- 
mission devised a new basis for constructing rates and prepared 
a partial schedule which it embodied in a tentative order. It 
gave the companies until October 9, 1912, to examine these pro- 
posed rates and charges and show cause why the schedule should 
not be made permanent. The commission expected that the com- 
panies would complete the full schedule on the basis devised by 
it. But, on the day appointed, the companies said it had been 
impossible for them to do this and to check the effect of the 
proposed rates on their revenues. The commission then under- 
took to complete the schedule, which it finished in December. On 
December 10, 1912, an order was issued to the companies direct- 
ing them to furnish a detailed statement of their revenues under 
present rates for some one or more days’ business, and a state- 
ment of the revenues that would accrue on the same business 


under the charges proposed by the commission. The main re- 
sponse of the companies to this order was filed by February 10, 
1913. An argument was had on April 1, in which the principal 
companies supplemented their main response with additional 
matter on a number of points. Counsel for the Express Rates 
Conference requested time to prepare a brief in answer to a num- 
ber of the specific points in the companies’ argument. The com- 


"Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, 24, p. 388. 
*Tbid., p. 389. 
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to the prepayment was due to some mistake by an employee in 
the course of the shipment’s transit from the consignor to the 
consignee. The commission’s remedy for this complaint is to 
require that every package shall be labelled, either prepaid or 
collect, using different colored labels for each case. If, then, a 
package arrives unlabelled, or without other evidence as to pay- 


ment of the charges, no assumption can be made as to whether 
they were paid or not. The doubt must be resolved in favor of 
the consignee by delivering the package without charge. The 
company must then undertake to determine whether the charges 
were paid or not; and, if not, it, instead of the shipper or con- 
signee, must prove the fact and recover the charge. 

2. Overcharges and undercharges. The overcharging of some 
shipments and the undercharging of others appear to have been 
the joint product of obscurity in the method of stating rates and 
charges, especially in the case of through shipments handled by 
two or more companies, and of the pressure and speed under 
which most of the billing has to be done. It was difficult for 
agents to ascertain, with accuracy, just what rates applied to 
ll points; and especially just what combination of local rates 
should enter into the through rate when more than one company 
was to be used. The remedy devised by the commission for these 
sources of complaint is in part a unified and simplified scheme 
for stating rates, which will be described presently, and in part 
a ruling designed to secure a prompt revision of charges on 
prepaid shipments before the package leaves the point of origin 
and on collect shipments before the collection is actually made. 

3. Circuitous routing of shipments. In order to make its pro- 
portion of through charges as large as possible, the receiving 
company often sent shipments over circuitous routes that would 
give it the largest proportionate haul, when more direct and ex- 
peditious routes were open to it. In many cases the grievance 
on account of the prolonged time for transit has been aggravated 
by the imposition of greater charges than would have resulted 
over the shorter route. The commission’s remedy for this cause 
of complaint is a ruling that the express companies shall establish 
and jointly publish through routes as direct and expeditious as 
possible, with fixed rates, between all the principal points of 
the country. 

4. Free delivery limits. The express companies do not deliver 
packages in the smaller towns, or in the large towns and the cities 
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practice in European countries, as well as that of private insurers 
in the United States, the commission ordered that the charges 
for liability in excess of $50 be uniform at the rate of ten cents 
per $100 regardless of the distance carried. 

8. Classification of express matter. This is considered in the 
section with rates and charges. 

9. Delay in the return of C. O. D. collections to consignors. 
In order to remove this sort of complaint as far as possible, the 
commission provided that collections of C. O. D. shipments be re- 
turned by the receiving agent who delivers the shipment within 
24 hours after delivery, and that, if the return is not made directly 
to the consignor but to the agent at point of origin, the latter 
agent shall settle with the shipper within 24 hours after re- 
ceipt of the return from the agent at destination. Further, if 
the return is delayed by the delinquency of either agent, settle- 
ment shall be made with the shipper promptly on his presenta- 
tion of proof of delivery and failure to make return, instead 
of withholding the payment until the company can locate the 
responsibility for the delay. 

10. Method of stating rates. The basis of all express charges, 
except for a very small proportion of traffic under certain special 
classes, is the rate per 100 pounds. Between every two points 
is fixed a rate per 100 pounds, which varies, of course, mainly 
with the distance between the points. There are some 35,000 
express offices in the United States. A statement of the rates 
from each one of these offices to each other office would require 
over 600,000,000 rates. But each agent needs to be able to 
quote at most only the rates from his own office to each of the 
others. If there were exactly 35,000 offices, he would need to have 
only 34,999 rates at his command. In practice, he actually 
deals with a very much smaller number. In all the larger cities, 
from which far the greater part of the traffic originates, the 
charges are assessed by bill clerks who are specialized for particu- 
lar territories. They soon commit to memory the rates and 
charges which are usually required. Only in the case of shipments 
to less usual points and in the case of shipments from smaller 
towns is it necessary to consult a rate schedule. But the rate 
sheets of the companies do not permit the charges in even this 
minor number of cases to be ascertained with promptness and 


accuracy. This is due mainly to the fact that the companies 


neglect to prepare ready-to-quote through rates in all cases over 
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rate for a package of the given weight. The application of the 
graduate table, once the base rate per 100 pounds is fixed upon, 
is ordinarily not attended with inaccuracy. But the graduate 
charge quoted by an agent is no more reliable than the base rate 
on which it rests. The uncertainty inherent in the present method 


of stating rates is the cause of frequent irregularities that are 
equivalent to discrimination. 


To remove this source of complaint, the commission has adopted 
. scheme for stating rates, not from point to point, but from 
one territorial group of points to another territorial group. 
The rate is to be the same from all points in any one territorial 
group to all points in any other selected group. This greatly re- 
duces the number of entries necessary in a rate book to prescribe 
the rates. To establish these territorial groups the country 
will be divided into sections called “blocks,” each comprising the 
area within one degree of longitude and one degree of latitude. 
For the purpose of stating the rates, these blocks are numbered 
in series beginning at the extreme northwest boundary of the 
state of Washington with the number 101. The blocks in this tier 
are numbered consecutively so far as they lie within the United 
States: 

The second tier of blocks begins with number 201, located directly 
under No. 101. Each block and each tier is numbered consecutively 
and falls directly under the same numbered block in the first tier. 
Thus the tier in which each block is located is indicated by the 
number of hundreds with which it is initialed, and the row in which 
it is located is indicated by the number of tens with which it ter- 
minates. Thus No. 1724 is in the seventeenth tier and the twenty- 
fourth row.® 

The number of these blocks in which there are express offices 
is 830. The greatest number of rates that an agent will ever need 
to have at his command will thus be 829, as compared with about 
35,000 at the present time. Every office in each block will then 
be supplied with a table, such as can be printed on a single sheet 
of paper, showing the rate from any of the offices in that block 
to the offices in any of the other 829 blocks. In addition to 
this table, the agent will be supplied with a directory of all the 
express offices in the country, which will show opposite the name 
of each office the number of the block in which it is located. 

For the great volume of merchandise packages weighing less 
than 100 pounds, the commission has adopted the principle of 


"Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, 24, pp. 413-414. 
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sidered in connection with the response of the companies to the 


specific rate schedules proposed by the commission. That dis- 
cussion, as has been noted, must wait until the argument in the case 
has been concluded. 

Classification of express matter. The classification of ex- 
press matter for the application of rates is simple enough in its 
general outline, but rather complex in its details. The principal 
class is that of “merchandise.” This includes all the ordinary 
articles of traffic. It represents about two thirds of the total 
number of pieces of all kinds; something more than half of the 
total weight of all shipments; and about three fourths of the 
total revenues from transportation. Next to the merchandise class 
is what is known by the obscure term of “general specials.”” This 
class includes most articles of a perishable nature, such as bread, 
butter, fish, oysters, fresh fruits and berries, fresh meat, poultry, 
vegetables, and the like. Far the greater part of general special 
shipments are of this character. About 20 per cent of the total 
number of pieces and about 35 or 40 per cent of the total weight 
of all traffic is comprised in the general special class. But less 
than 20 per cent of the total revenue from transportation is re- 
ceived from this class. It will be noticed by comparing these per- 
centages with those given for merchandise that the general special 
shipments weigh about four times as much per piece and yield 
considerably less than half as much revenue per pound as 
merchandise. A special class is made of beer and various tem- 
perance beverages and mineral waters. Two other minor classes 
remain, which are known as section D and section E matter. 


These articles are carried on flat rates for any distance at charges 


™These and other special classes enjoying special rates lower than the 
regular merchandise rates grew up partly to meet the demand for a sort of 
commodity rate for shipments of large quantities of perishable goods or to 
meet competition for the business of shippers of large quantities of particular 
kinds of goods. In time, this competition between express companies, as 
in the case of railroad companies, gave way to a growing understanding 
between the companies, under which increasing uniformity in rates was 
developed. This was soon accompanied by the working out of a uniform 
classification of commodities adopted by all the companies. Eventually 
those special rates which were “general,” that is, common to all companies, 
were established on a permanent and more uniform basis; and the commodities 
that enjoyed these rates became known as “general specials.” Other special 
rates, given as special favors to large shippers of particular kinds of 
goods, became crystallized, under the pressure from those shippers for 
a continuation of their privileges, in various forms of minor special classes. 
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but contend that it is the unavoidable resultant of the numerous 
conflicting forces that have converged upon the question of 
rates. Still, whatever the influence of motives and purposes 
may have been, the Interstate Commerce Commission has truly 
described its present effect as providing “a number of open, 
yet obscure, avenues by which the initiated may secure lower 
rates than the uninitiated.” 

To meet these complaints, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion proposes that, instead of the present form of classification, 
a new one be devised with the ordinary merchandise rates as a 
basis. That is, recognizing the propriety of imposing higher 
than merchandise rates on some articles and lower than merchan- 
dise rates on others, the commission would group all articles 
according to the percentage of the basic merchandise rate that 
they bear. The classification would then show in separate groups 
all articles subject to the merchandise rate, and all articles 
subject to any given percentage of that rate, higher or lower. 
A further requirement of the commission is that all articles shall 
be arranged in a list alphabetically with an indication, after each 
article, of the class to which it belongs, expressed in terms of a 
percentage of the merchandise rate. 

The express companies have consented to this general scheme 
for a classification, but have not agreed to any specific classifi- 
cation of the various commodities carried by them, because that 
involves a change in their established charges; and the question 
of rates and charges is the heart of the whole issue between the 
shippers and the companies. The adoption of this plan of classifi- 
cation must wait until the question of rates and charges is settled. 

11. Rates and charges. Some criticisms of express rates and 
charges are directed at those charges considered as a whole; 
others distinguish between the different forms of charges and 
consider each separately. Of the former sort is an argument 
based on comparisons with charges in other countries that has 
been given wide circulation by Congressman David J. Lewis of 
Maryland.® He found the average ratio between the express 


*Congressman Lewis has attempted a careful analysis and criticism of 
the express business in private hands, and has worked out a proposal for the 
government acquisition of the business. His ideas were first presented in a 
speech in Congress on June 8, 1911. It was later given at the second hearings 
before the House Committee on Post Office on the parcel post bills and 
again at the hearings of the Senate Committee on Post Offices on the same 
subject. The latter testimony has been separately printed as Senate Document 
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The average charge for such a service must show a much lower 
ratio to freight charges than it would if the service were com- 
parable to that in the United States. 

Further, the average express charge in the United States is 
iffected by the fact that, in the express traffic here, is included 
all the small-parcel business which, in the other countries, moves 
not by express but by parcel post. The charges on these small 


packages, both in the United States and in the other countries, 


ire higher in proportion to weight than the charges on the 
heavier shipments that go by express. The packages of 11 pounds 
or less carried by express companies in the United States have 
comprised about 5 or 6 per cent” of the aggregate weight of all 
express matter, and probably only about 7 or 8 per cent"’ of the 
igregate ton mileage, while they yield about 30 per cent'! of the 
iwgregate revenue from transportation. If the present revenue 
from express matter over 11 pounds in weight be alone considered, 
the ratio of express charges to freight charges in the United States 
would be reduced from 14.53 to 1, as found by Congressman 
Lewis, to 12.1 to 1.” 

One further difference is that the qgharges in the United States 
cover the collection and delivery service, while in the other countries 
they do not, except in Belgium which performs a delivery service. 
Congressman Lewis attempted to allow for this difference, but 
his allowance is equal only to the present expenses of express 
companies for the maintenance of equipment in horses and vehicles 
and in stable equipment and the running expenses for stable and 
wagon employees and stable supplies. Clearly, this is not the same 
as the reduction that would result in the total cost of the service 
if the business were entirely reorganized on a mere station to sta- 
tion basis. His allowance is too small to represent this difference. 

When all these differences in conditions are taken into account, 
it will be seen that the ratio between express charges and freight 
charges here must of necessity be considerably higher than the 
similar ratios in the other countries considered. No conclusion 


“These percentages were carefully worked out from data on the character 
of the express traffic given in the First Annual Report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the Statistics of Express Companies, page 18, and 
in exhibits by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the investigation 
into the express business. The method of arriving at these and other estimates 
concerning the traffic in packages of 11 pounds or less is too long to be 
reproduced here. 
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To this criticism there are several replies. One urges that the 
book record of cost of real property and equipment is not the meas- 


ure of the “fair value” on which the companies may rightly earn 


returns. The whole question of what constitutes a fair value for 
rate purposes is unsettled. But, whatever the Supreme Court may 
eventually recognize as the legal standard in that matter, it has 
already indicated that the cost of the various items of physical 
property is not alone the measure of the fair value on which earn- 
ings may justly be made. Therefore, the ratio of net income to this 
cost of real property and equipment does not indicate the return 
on a fair value and is thus without significance as to the reasonable- 
ness of the aggregate charges. 

This reply can hardly dispose of the preceding argument, 
because it does no more than raise a question concerning the basis 
of reasonableness in rates. Actual cost of tangible property 
is but an extreme form of the cost basis for testing the reason- 
ableness of earnings. Even if the presumption is now established 
against that particular form, the question of just what con- 
stitutes a fair basis for earnings is so undetermined that it can 
no more be conclusively denied that some form of that basis will 
be approved than it can be conclusively affirmed. And, on any 
form of the cost basis, earnings of express companies will appear 
as a high rate of return. This reply, therefore, while enveloping 
the above argument in an atmosphere of inconclusiveness, does not 
satisfy those who approach the matter from the point of view of 
cost, which is so much emphasized at the present time. 

Another reply to the argument based on actual cost of prop- 
erty is that the investment basis is wholly inapplicable; and that 
for several reasons. One is that express charges must, in the 
interest of an efficient passenger service by the railways, be high 
enough to keep out of the express traffic all but the most urgent 
business. If the volume of express traffic becomes greater, it 
would mean the encumbering of passenger trains with additional 
weight, or the interference with passenger schedules by the addi- 
tion of more high speed, solid express trains with their demands 
for right of way, and the consequent delays to the less privileged 
trains. 

As an argument against increasing the volume of express 
traffic carried on passenger trains this is unanswerable; but, as 
a defense of charges that produce unusually high rates of re- 
turn, it is inconclusive. It assumes that all express traffic must 
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producers and whole communities, with their differentiated com- 
petitive or market positions, are closely bound. The greater 


part of express matter originates with consignors or communities 


to whom public policy rather requires that equality of rates for 
equal distances should be the general rule. 

By far the strongest argument against fixing charges on the 
hasis of investment is that there is only a very small margin sep- 
rating operating revenues from operating expenses. This is 
shown in the following statement of the ratio of operating income 
to operating revenues for all the companies during the last four 
years ended, respectively, June 30 :'% 

1909 16.6 per cent 1911 — 12.6 per cent 
1910 1912 84 ” 


From this fact it is argued that charges cannot be reduced so as 
to yield only a normal return on the cost of the property without 
so far reducing the margin of profits as to jeopardize the solvency 
of the companies at the first decline in the volume of their 
business. Moreover, the possible reduction of charges indicated 
by this would be but a bagatelle compared with the alleged ex- 
cess of those charges above reasonable amounts. This is a 
real difficulty in the way of an appreciable reduction of express 
charges. 

At this point, it will be of interest to note that, if it be true 
that this small margin of profit constitutes an insuperable 
obstacle to any reduction of charges, then this proclaims the ex- 
press business as one in which capital is guaranteed returns in 
excess of those received from ordinary lines of investment. This 
will put more arrows in the quiver of those who contend that 
the present express companies would better be displaced either 
hy government or by railroad absorption of the function per- 
formed by them. The defense of the companies against a re- 
duction of their charges thus puts them somewhat between the 
devil and the deep sea. Criticism can be allayed only by a sub- 
stantial reduction of their charges. If that cannot be done 
with safety to the solvency of the companies, then agitation 


™ Based on annual reports of express companies to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That such a small margin of profit available for interest, divi- 
dends, betterments, and surplus represents such a large rate of return on the 
cost of property used in the business, is due to the fact that the express 
business does not have to furnish its own transportation agency. The 
investment required is thus very small for the volume of business handled. 
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also. Without doubt this criticism will lie with a great many 
of the individual rates. With respect to the general level of 
these rates, it is not easy to test this complaint. One basis for 
judgment is the fact that express traffic is a higher class of 
traffic than even first-class freight, and that, therefore, the ex- 
press rate ought to be some multiple of the first-class freight rate. 
Express men have a tradition that express 100-pound rates ought 
to be about two and a half or three times the first-class freight 
rates. ‘The commission found that they were probably about 
three times as high on the average; although there was the widest 
variation in individual cases, the express rates in some cases being 
less than the freight rate. What the ratio ought to be is mainly 
a matter of judgment as to comparative classification. In Ger- 
many the rates for the service most nearly like the express service 
in the United States are twice the first-class freight rate. But 
this ratio is too low to be applied to the United States on account 
of differences in conditions already noted when considering Con- 
gressman Lewis’ comparison of ratios.** 

If one considers either the comparative value of the service 
received from express and freight respectively, or the comparative 
class of express and freight traffic, or the comparative character 
and cost of the service rendered, he will find that the ratio of 
three to one cannot be set down incontrovertibly as unreasonable. 
Of course, this ratio is not an absolute test of reasonableness, 


because it depends upon the reasonableness of the freight rates. 
The ratio to freight rates is merely one more check upon results 


determined on other more significant bases. 

It may be urged as significant in this connection that it is a 
common provision in the contracts between express companies 
and the railways that the express rates shall never be less than 
one and a half times the first-class freight rate. The deduction 
drawn is that since this ratio has the sanction of the voluntary 
assent of the railways and the express companies it indicates the 
reasonable ratio that ought to prevail. But this provision is 
put in the contracts, not as an index of the proper relation be- 
tween all express rates and freight rates, but as a minimum limit 
to prevent express rates reaching the point where they would 
attract ordinary freight traffic away from the railway companies 
to the express companies. This is not, therefore, an indication 
of what the railways and express companies would agree upon 


*See above, page 327. 
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roughly, only about one tenth of the total shipments and produce 
only about one fifth or one fourth of the total charges, the gradu- 
ated charges are applied to about one half of the shipments and 
produce over one half of the total charges. 

The criticisms of the graduate table are, in the main, three. 
First, the graduation of the charges according to weight is said 
to be illogical and arbitrary. There is no uniformity in the rela- 
tion between the increases in the charge and the increases in the 
weight. ‘The commission states that the amount by which the 
graduate charge for any weight exceeds what would be charged 
under a proportionate application of the base rate per 100 pounds, 
varies from 2 cents per package to 78 cents per package accord- 
ing to the weight and the base rate.'’ Second, as a result of this 
lack of uniformity in their graduation, the graduate charges are 
discriminatory. ‘That is, some packages are subjected to higher 
charges, in proportion to their weight and to the distance carried, 
than other packages of the same weight carried the same distance. 
Third, the charges provided in the graduate table are unnecessarily 
burdensome on the smaller packages. It is usually conceded by 
the critics that small packages should bear charges more than 
proportionate to their weight on the basis of the 100-pound 
rate. But the complaint is that the excess over a charge strictly 
proportionate to weight is unreasonably large, and that the 
charges themselves are unduly heavy for the shipments of low 
weights. This excess of the charge for small packages is 
shown in a general way by the fact that the average charge 
per pound for packages that take graduated charges, averag- 
ing in weight about 16 or 17 pounds, is about two and a half 
to three times the average charge per pound on packages taking 
straight 100-pound rates, averaging a little under 90 pounds 
in weight. 

This characteristic of the graduated charges is held to be 
the natural result of the absence of any transportation agency 
competing with the express companies for the traffic in pack- 
ages between those of 4 pounds or less, which have been carried 
in the mail, and those in the neighborhood of 100 pounds and 
over, which are carried by the railway freight service. Obviously, 
the alternative of shipping by freight tends to hold the express 
rates per 100 pounds within a certain distance of the freight rates. 
On the other hand, the competition of the mail has caused the 


" Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, 24, p. 428. 
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ie to the charge for a 100-pound package. But the rapidity 
with which the charges increase for packages between 1 pound and 
100 pounds is greater in the scales prepared for the longer 
distances. Thus, in the lowest scale, the charges range only from 
91 cents for 1 pound to 55 cents for 100 pounds, while in the 
highest scale they range from 35 cents to $15.20. With respect 
to distance, the commission has so applied the various scales that 
the charges for a package of any given weight increase slightly 
ess than in proportion to the increase in the distance. The 
rapidity with which the charges increase with the increase in 
listance is greater for the heavier packages. Thus, the charges 
for a 1-pound package range only from 21 cents for the shortest 
distance to 85 cents for the longest distance, while the charges for 
, 100-pound package range from 55 cents for the shortest dis- 
tance to $15.20 for the longest distance. 


These scales and their application to the various distances are 
based upon a formula’® that gives a schedule of charges which, 
with the exception of adjustments of fractional parts of a cent in 
the results, bear a mathematically ordered relation to weight and 


distance. On this account all elements of irregularity and ar- 
bitrariness in the graduate table are avoided. However, it is 
strongly urged by the companies” that this advantage is secured 
at too great a cost in the simplicity and practicability of the 
schedule for use by billing clerks in the conditions under which 
they must work. The total number of charges would be increased 
from 1281 to 28,940. While each bill clerk ordinarily needs to be 
familiar with or to consult only a small part of the whole number 
of possible charges, that part would be greatly increased in number 
inder the scales proposed by the commission. The danger of error 
in billing, to say nothing of additions to the operating expenses 
of the companies that lurk in such a multitude of charges raises 
a fair question whether the commission’s series of scales does not 
overreach itself with respect to the matter of irregularity and 
arbitrariness in the present graduate table. If an ordered rela- 
tion of charges to weight and distance is desired, it will be possible 


“The formula on which the commission constructs its schedule is somewhat 
complex. It is described in the response of the five larger companies of 
October 8, 1912, and again in the brief for the argument before the commission 
on April 1, 1913. 

*Brief on behalf of the Adams, American, Southern, United States, and 
Wells Fargo companies for their argument on April 1, 1913. 
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“THE EQUATION OF EXCHANGE” FOR 1912, AND 
FORECAST 


In the March number of this Review I published preliminary 
calculations for “ “The Equation of Exchange for 1912,’ and Fore- 
cast.” The present is a more complete calculation based on sub- 
sequent statistics for the price level and volume of trade.’ 

Unfortunately it is impossible to construct estimates for the 
volume of trade as accurate as those for previous years, because 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor has been compelled, for lack of appropriations, to 
discontinue its detailed statements (in the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and Finance) of the internal commerce of the United 
States which hitherto have formed the chief basis for my statistics 
of the volume of trade. 

I greatly deplore the cessation of these statistics, and I should like 
here to record the hope that economists may in some way contrive 
to secure much more complete and reliable figures than any hith- 
erto available, for the changes in quantities as distinguished from 
the changes in money values of goods produced, exchanged, and 
consumed. For generations economists have been compiling 
statistics of index numbers for prices, but almost no attention 
has yet been paid to the equally important statistics for index 
numbers of quantities of goods, and particularly for the volume 
of trade. The main question before us at the present time as to the 
high cost of living, is whether we are suffering from an excess 
of media of exchange or from a deficiency in actual goods. This 
vital question will be settled very largely on the basis of better 
statisties concerning the quantities of goods. 

Since, however, the cessation of the figures for internal commerce 
did not occur until July, 1912, it is still possible to use the figures 
for the first six months of 1912, and to compare these with the 
corresponding figures for the first six months of 1911. One half 
the “weight” is assigned these half-year comparisons as was 
assigned the full-year comparisons employed in previous years. 
The same procedure has been adopted with respect to the statistics 
of car movements, the figures for which, in the Monthly Summary 
of Commerce and Finance, also cease after the first six months 

*As in previous years, I am under obligation to the Bureau of Labor for 


kindly providing me, in advance of publication, with their newly calculated 
index number for the last calendar year. 
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Inserting the figures thus calculated for the six magnitudes in the 
equation of exchange, we find that the two sides of the equation of 
exchange agree within about 41% per cent. This discrepancy 


is greater than that found in most previous years. Last year 


and the year before, the two sides of the equation agreed within 
1 per cent. The relative lack of agreement this year is, of course, 
ascribable to the incompleteness of the figures for the volume of 
trade. Accordingly, the chief adjustment or correction of the 
originally calculated values was made in the figure for the volume 
of trade. Of the 4 14 per cent of adjustment required, the left side 
was increased by less than 1 per cent and the right side decreased 
by nearly 4 per cent. The main part of the adjustment on the 
left side was made in the velocity of circulation and the main part 
of the adjustment on the right side was made in the volume of 
trade. The changes were as follows: 

The figure for M (the money in circulation in the United States, 
exclusive of that in the United States Treasury and banks) was 
changed from the originally calculated 1.70 billions to 1.71 billions 
of dollars. 

The figure for V (the velocity of circulation of this money) 
was increased from the originally calculated 21.8 times a year to 
22.0 times a year. 

The figure for M’ (the bank deposits immediately subject to 
check) was increased from the originally calculated 8.15 billions 
to 8.17 billions of dollars. 

The figure for V’ (the “velocity,” “rate of turnover,” or “ac- 
tivity” of deposits) was increased from the originally calculated 
53.0 times a year to 53.4 times a year. 

The figure for P (the level of prices in the United States in 
1912, compared with the level of 1909 taken as the base year) 
was decreased from the originally calculated 105.8 per cent to 
105.3 per cent. 

The figure for T' (the volume of trade, or the number of “units” 
of goods of all kinds exchanged for money or checks in 1912—each 
unit of goods being, not a bushel, quart, or pound, but that 
amount of any commodity which was worth one dollar in 1909) 
first half of 1912 and the first half of 1911, the weights here used are: 10 for 
internal commerce, 3 for exports and imports, 1 for car movements, and 1 for 
stock transactions. The average of the percentage changes on this basis proves 
to be an increase of 14 per cent. This, as explained in the text, was reduced 


to 12 per cent by giving some consideration to the 8 per cent found in the 
March computation by a different and much rougher method. 
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The following are the 1912 figures for the derivative magnitudes 
calculated as in previous years: The percentage of money ex- 
penditure to total expenditure’ (MV — MV + M’ V’) is equal to 
38 -- 474 or 8 per cent, while the check expenditure was 92 per 
cent. These are substantially the same as in 1911. The ratio 
of deposits relatively to money, M’ -- M, was 8.17 ~ 1.71, or 4.8, 
as against 4.7 for 1911. The “virtual velocity of money” includ- 
ing money in banks, or MV + M’ V’ +M-+R where R stands 
for Money in Banks, i.e., the quotient of the total expenditure (by 
money and check) divided by the total money in use (both that 
in circulation and that in bank) is asi — 144, as com- 
pared with 131 for 1911. 

The folding diagram shows graphically the changes in all of 
the magnitudes in the equation of exchange from 1896 to 1911, 
as calculated in the Purchasing Power of Money and subsequently 
in the articles in this Review. By folding the diagram in various 
ways, it is easy to place the balance for 1912 immediately under 
that for 1896 or any other particular year, and thus make a direct 
comparison for each of the six magnitudes. Any other two years 
can also be directly compared with each other in a similar manner. 

As to the outlook for the future, I see no reason to change the 
opinion expressed in the March number, based chiefly on the great 
expansion of bank deposits, and on the great increase in their 
velocity of circulation and in the “virtual velocity of money,” 
that we are approaching a crisis, and that this is more likely to 
begin earlier abroad than at home. 

Irvine FisHer. 

Yale University. 


see the writer’s “The ‘Scarcity’ of Gold” in Cotton and Finance for February 
15, 1913. See also, for a general statement, Taussig’s Principles of Economics, 
vol. I, p. 437. 

‘I take this opportunity to note a misprint in last June’s article (American 
Economic Review, vol. IT, p. 312, footnote 16). MWV+M’V’ should read 
MV M’YV’. 
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trouble with this explanation is that Marx does not explain what 
he means by “the forces of production” ( Produktivkrafte), or “the 
evolution of the forces of production.” Not only economists, but 
also sociologists, ought to direct their chief attention to the 
evolution and distribution of the forces of production. 

The idea of most Marxists is that Marx meant by “the forces 


of production,” technical progress in the narrow sense of the 
term, that is, changes in the methods of production. This, our 
wthor shows, is an inadequate conception of the forces of 
production : 

As social productive forces, we understand the sum of active labor 
and of the means of production which are necessary for further pro- 
duction. The development of the productive forces of society can 
accordingly, proceed with an unaltered expenditure of labor as a con- 
sequence of technical progress, as well as also, conversely, with a 
stationary condition of technique and an increased expenditure of labor. 

In other words, the increase of population and_ technical 
progress are the active factors in social evolution, since the 
economic motive of seeking the greatest gain for the least effort 
remains a constant element in all periods of human history. 

This brief statement of the point of view of the author is 
sufficient to indicate the nature of his work. It is almost wholly 
in the way of elaboration of Marx’s “historical materialism.” 
From this point of view he takes up successively in part I the 
evolution of industrial systems; in part II the organization of 
industry; and in part III the distribution of the forces of pro- 
duction. His conclusion is clearly enough indicated in his premises. 
It is that the direction and character of human activity are de- 
termined through conditions lying outside of the individual. 
These have been so arranged that a minority of the population 
exploits the majority. The forms of exploitation have changed 
from age to age, but exploitation itself has remained. Only with 
a new organization of production, in which land and all the means 
of production shall belong to society, will it be possible to put 
an end to this exploitation of the majority by a small minority. 
Production must, in other words, be organized, not in the interest 
of the individual, but in the interest of society. Only then will 
the organization of production become a conscious product of 
the human will in the truest sense. 

Criticism of such a work is almost superfluous. The writer 
of this notice does not feel competent to judge the value of the 
contribution which the book makes to economic theory. But from 
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All these French writers were critical of Smith’s economics, 
and emphasized the nation as a distinct and important factor 
in economic life. Chaptal, in his Industrie Frangaise (1819), re- 
counted the history of French industrial policy, and expressed 
the idea of industrial stages with protection desirable in the 
earlier ones. Louis Say’s Considérations (1822) analyzed capital 
n a way later followed by List. Ferrier’s Du Gouvernement 
(1804) expressed nearly all the ideas List ever wrote, and es- 
pecially developed the distinction between national and individual 
economy. Though not able absolutely to prove that List bor- 
rowed from Ferrier, Ladenthin easily makes a convincing circum 
stantial case. One cannot but wonder that List nowhere refers 
to the Frenchman. The nearest he comes to it is to say in one 
place that a French writer had likened Adam Smith’s economics 
to astrology and hoped to put an astronomy in its place. Ferrier 
uses this simile. 

List is made to stand forth, not as a great economic theorist, 
hut as a popularizer who gave to protectionists some scientific 
arguments, and who helped to build German nationality. In the 
nature of the case, proof is difficult in these matters. In arguing 
that Raymond is not the source of List’s theories, because others 
who wrote at about the same time might have influenced those 
theories, Dr. Ladenthin can establish no positive conclusion: Ray- 
mond’s influence is not thereby excluded. Again, while it is 
true that Miiller’s reactionary spirit was very different from 
List’s progressivism, List may well have drawn particular ideas 
from his nationalistic countryman. When it is urged that there 
is no trace of Miiller in List’s 1819 pamphlet, one must also 
observe that neither is there any trace of Chaptal or Ferrier! 
In short, the very arguments which dispose of German and Ameri 


can influence may to a great extent be turned against the French, 


and the arguments in favor of the French may to an equal extent 
be used to support the claims of Miiller and Raymond. It seems 
to the reviewer that the upshot of the matter is that we must add 
Say and Ferrier to Miiller and Raymond—to say nothing of 
Alexander Hamilton and the American environment. 

Yet, withal, this is a clear and scholarly study. The student 
of the history of the science will also find a valuable bibliography. 

Lewis H. Haney. 
University of Texas. 
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Loria, A. Les bases économiques de la justice internationale. (Paris: 
Giard et Briére. 1913. 4 fr.) 

ParmeLeE, M. The science of human behavior. Biological and 
psychological foundations. (New York: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. 
xvi, 443. $2.) 

Penson, T. H. The economics of everyday life. A first book of 
economic study. Part I. (London: Cambridge University Press. 
1913. Pp. 190. 3s.) 

SamsonorF, B. Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la rente. Suivie 
d'une critique des principales opinions émises sur le méme sujet. 
(Lausanne, Switzerland: F. Rouge & Cie. 1912. Pp. 245.) 

SommarIn, E, Var ekonomi och politik. (Stockholm: Geber. 1912. 
Pp. 315.) 

A study of economic theory—division of labor, production and 
distribution; and of practical economics—commerce and industry, 
finance, and social politics including an exposition of conservatism, 
liberalism, and socialism. 


West, J. John Stuart Mill. Fabian tract No. 168. Bibliographical 
series No. 4. (London: Fabian Society. 1913. Pp. 23. 2d.) 
—— Verhandlungen der ersten Hauptversammlung der inter- 
nationalen Vereinigung fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft und 
Volkswirtschaftslehre in Berlin zu Heidelberg vom 3. bis 9. Septem- 
ber 1911. (Berlin: Franz Vahlen. 1912. Pp. 666. 15.50 m.) 


Economic History and Geography 
The New Democracy. By Waurer E. Weyt. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. viii, 370. $2.00.) 

It is the reviewer’s judgment, based upon repeated careful read 
ing of the book, that Weyl’s New Democracy is one of the most 
valuable studies of American political, economic, and social con 
ditions that has yet been made. The book is broadly and deeply 
philosophical, and at the same time bears in every paragraph 
evidence of ripe scholarship and a painstaking gathering and 
study of materials that have been mastered and distilled rather 
than thrown at the reader in a welter of tables and documents, 
dates and footnotes. Indeed, it is so readable—so artfully is its 
art concealed—that an ironical mind might be moved to query how 
it came to be written by one who has spent more than the allotted 
prentice years in the graduate schools of American universities. 
In this respect, as in particular conclusions reached by the author, 
the disciple of Patten has given heed to the exhortation of the 
master. A review may often properly be designed in part to 
avoid or lessen for others the need of reading the book reviewed. 
The New Democracy cannot be thus treated. It is one of Bacon’s 
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This review would be incomplete if it failed to mention that Dr. 
Weyl’s book has already had a wide and strong influence on re- 
cent political movements and opinion. It seems certain that in 
the days before us this influence will be multiplied. It should be 
a source of gratification to members of the American Economic 
Association that one of their number has been able to escape the 
aridity and formalism of the schools and by a rare combination 
of insight and research so present the fruits of scholarship that 
the wayfaring man may read. 

Grorce Ray Wicker. 

Dartmouth College. 


Economic Beginnings of the Far West. How We Won the Land 
Beyond the Mississippi. Vol. I. Explorers and Colonizers. 
Vol Il. American Settlers, By Karuartye Coman. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xix, 418; ix, 
450; illustrated. $4.00.) 


They who cannot understand how a book can possibly be in- 
teresting and at the same time scholarly will suspect the scholar- 
ship of this book until they examine it critically. It is narrative 
in style and does not eliminate the dramatic features of the long 
struggle which was eventually to bring the vast territory beyond 
the Mississippi under the dominion of the United States, and the 
greater part of it under the influence and control of that type 
of American civilization which is commonly called ““The North.” 
Volume I, which is devoted to the subject of explorers and colo- 
nizers, bears on the outside cover, as the symbol of the period which 
it describes, a picture of the beaver trap, while volume II, devoted 
to the subject of American settlers, bears as its equally significant 
symbol, a miner’s rocker of 1848. The narrative covers the most 
dramatic episodes in American history, such as the early Spanish 
explorers of the Southwest; the mission fathers and their settle- 
ments; the Santa Fé trade over the old trail of picturesque mem- 
ory; the Russian settlements of the Northwest; the fur trade and 
the vast explorations carried on in the quest of the beaver; the 
explorers of the great West—English, French, Spanish and Ameri- 
can; the struggle for Oregon ; the Mormon migration ; the conquest 
of Texas, New Mexico and California; and, finally, the struggle 
between rival types of American civilization for the possession of 
Kansas. 


It is easy to be carried away by the story, and if one were to 
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unpromising as the Salt Lake basin, must have seemed like whole- 
sale suicide. The fact that thousands upon thousands of them 
did migrate with their women and children and aged, that they 
literally made the desert to bloom and blossom, and that in an 
incredibly short space of time they built up a worthy civilization 
on no foundation except the American settlers’ and English arti- 
zans’ virtues at their best, must stand forever as an object lesson 
n economics. 

Writers of less insight, with a meager interest in truth 
but a mighty desire for the picturesque, have been prone to 
magnify the more romantic and exciting callings of the explorer, 
the hunter, the trapper, and even the cowboy. Each of these 
has, in turn, played his part. But the American has not been 
superior to the Spaniard of Mexico as explorer or cowboy, nor to 
the Frenchman of Canada as explorer, hunter, or trapper. If 
the fate of the continent had depended upon the Americans who 
have entered these worthy callings, the Southwest would probably 
still be under Mexican dominion, and the Northwest would un- 
doubtedly belong to Canada. It was the willingness of the 
American settler to follow in the wake of the explorer, the hunter, 
and the trapper, utilizing the geographical knowledge which they 
had spread, and the planting of himself on the soil in large numbers, 
which effectively held these territories. In this kind of occupation 
the American settler has been without a rival. His productivity, 
his family-building propensities, his ability to work effectively 
with his fellows, have created American soil wherever the soles of 
his feet have pressed. 


T. N. Carver. 


The Latter Day Saints. A Study of the Mormons in the Light 
of Economic Conditions. By KaurrMan and RecinaLp 
Wricut Kaurrman. (London: Williams and Norgate. 
1912. Pp. viii, 362. 10s. 6d.) 


The purpose of this book is “to give to British readers an 
account, written by citizens of the United States, of the Mor- 
mons, their faith, their marriage system, their history, their 
political influence, and their economics.” This program is faith- 
fully carried out, but Mr. Kauffman, a socialist and the author 
of the House of Bondage, approaches his problem with a special 
animus. The history is not always accurate, and the discussions 
of polygamy and the Book of Mormon are far from just. The 
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The innumerable paged references to the second and third volumes 
account for the necessity of printing the latter first. 

For this substantial work of over 1600 pages, economists and 
historians owe an inestimable debt of gratitude. The patient and 
protracted labors of the author are attested not only by the 
unusual length of the work, but by the wide range of authorities 
cited in its footnotes. The mere listing of these authorities covers 
thirty compactly printed pages at the beginning of the first volume. 
The authorities include manuscripts and collections of papers, 
official publications, books and articles, pamphlets and current 
newspapers. From the wide range of authorities consulted the 
wuthor has accomplished the seemingly hopeless task of piecing to 
gether, usually in minute detail, the internal organization and 
management, the collection and control of capital, and the pro- 
fits and losses of all the important, and of a very large number of 
lesser companies organized before 1720. The material for such a 
reconstruction is very abundant, but so scattered that only an 
immense amount of industry could have made it available. 

To deal successfully with such abundant but such scattered 
material does not call merely for patience and industry; it calls 
even more for accuracy and discrimination; and all of these quali- 
ties are happily displayed in the present work. Careful discrimina- 
tion was perhaps the most difficult task, though in the printed 
volumes the task least obvious to the casual reader. Information 
came from all sorts of sources except (usually) disinterested 
sources. ‘To glean the truth from those who did not mean to 
tell the truth, or who, at least, were unfitted to tell the truth 
impartially, has been a large part of Mr. Scott’s task. 

Among other results, new light is thrown on many matters al- 
ready recorded (as many have thought) “authoritatively.” A con- 
spicuous instance is the famous survey of joint-stock enterprise by 
Adam Smith. On this subject, Smith relied almost exclusively 
upon “that sober and judicious writer, Mr. Anderson,” who in turn 
drew his inferences from fragmentary data accepted without criti- 
cal discrimination. Scott criticises Smith’s conclusions so con- 
vincingly that the most ardent admirer of the Wealth of Nations 
cannot fail to acknowledge its fault in this particular. Indeed, 
Smith’s evident error in his judgment of joint-stock companies 
has so long been accepted that we are prepared to read that “the 
parts of the Wealth of Nations, treating of companies, show less 
of the remarkable economic investigation of the writer at first- 
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additional calls, which were unlimited. To relieve the embarrass- 
ments due to high values of shares and to the inconvenience of 
calls, the shares were divided into fractions—halves, quarters, and 
even eighths. Now, limited liability, continuous operations, and 
scruples (or prejudice) against even undisguised payments of 
dividends out of capital, distinguish modern business companies 
from those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Whether 
these established modern principles have made a fictitious normal 
or par value necessary, or whether we could go back to the simple 
share having no fictitious value, without sacrificing modern re- 
quirements, are very serious questions which neither the friends 
nor the opponents of “stock without par value” have painstak- 
ingly considered. The problem is well worth investigating, and a 
careful study of legal decisions and legislation since 1720 would 
unquestionably throw much light upon it. 

Current economic conditions are so carefully regarded in the 
general survey of the development of the joint-stock system to 
1720 that volume I constitutes much more than a study of com- 
panies. It is almost a financial, commercial, and industrial 
history of the period. The joint-stock companies were profoundly 
influenced by the ebb and flow of general prosperity, and the 
author has not neglected to emphasize this fact. A casual ex- 
amination of the chapter titles might even suggest that the im- 
portance of alternations of good and bad times had been over- 
emphasized, for “crises” of surprising frequency are made the 
dividing lines between chapters. But while the “crises” include 
every degree of disturbance from a succession of dull years to a 
panic, the nature and intensity of each disturbance is carefully 
explained, so that the differences between successive periods are 
not exaggerated. 

The bulk of the second volume is concerned with the trading 
and colonizing companies. These companies have already been 
made familiar to us by numerous other authors; yet much more 
has been written of their external activities than of their internal 
organization and finances, so that much remained for Mr. Scott 
to bring out. Other undertakings described in this volume are 
the fishing, mining, and draining companies, about most of which 
very little has hitherto been written. The third volume comprises 
accounts of water-supply, postal, street-lighting, manufacturing, 
and financial companies. The bulk of the volume is absorbed 
by the manufacturing, banking, and insurance undertakings. 
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companies with more or less erudition and success. ‘Thanks chiefly 
to the importance of their results, the companies connected with 
America have had adequate treatment; the East India Company 
is now coming to its own; the Hudson Bay Company has been 
the subject of an exhaustive monograph; and in lesser degree 
other and later companies have been similarly recognized. 

The great army of little books on English expansion have 
passed over these earlier commercial enterprises with small knowl- 
edge or attention, while the scope of even Zimmermann and of Lan- 
noy and Van der Linden prevents such minute treatment as we have 
here, even were they not chiefly interested in the colonizing side. 
There is, then, ample room for expansion. There is, however, a 
scarcity of available material. One is surprised to find on what 
meager authorities such studies must be based. Hakluyt, Purchas, 
the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and the 
Calendars of State Papers naturally loom large; unpublished 
manuscript sources are extraordinarily scarce. One reason for 
this, Professor Cheyney suggests in his preface, is the probable 
destruction of the records of the companies in the Great Fire of 
1666. Even the examination of papers in the Record Office seems 
to have revealed little that is valuable which has not been ade- 
quately reproduced in the Calendars. Some new material is, indeed, 
included here; notably, a list of members of the Muscovy Com- 
pany; references to the Records of the Court of Husting, in the 
Guildhall, with other matter from the same repository; together 
with, in one thesis, the British Museum collections, particularly 
the Cottonian. But the net result of these searches for such 
material is far less than might well have been supposed. Possibly 
if the unpublished sources in foreign archives are ever made 
accessible in any way, our knowledge may be considerably in- 
creased, but recent events in the near and middle East seem to 
reduce this probability, so that we can look only to the Baltic 
powers for such additional information. None the less, these 
studies have an interest and a value in bringing together available 
information concerning the early companies in convenient and 
usable form. ‘Their conclusions are rather amplifications and 
corrections in details of our previous knowledge than discoveries 
affecting the whole fabric of commercial history. From them and 
from like studies which we may hope to have in the same field, 
we shall perhaps be able ultimately to write that long-needed and 
much desired chapter in English development. 
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which the author might well have been more critically alert. Thus 
Mr. Alden cites Dr. Leslie Mackenzie’s report of 1907 on the 
physical condition of the public school children of Glasgow, and 
quotes with approval Dr. Mackenzie’s statement: “It cannot be 
an accident that boys from two-roomed houses should be 11.7 
pounds lighter on an average than boys from four-roomed houses, 
and 4.7 inches smaller. Neither is it an accident that girls from 
one-roomed houses are on the average 14 pounds lighter and 5.3 
inches shorter than girls from four-roomed houses.” The re- 
viewer himself believes that differences in housing accommodation 
and the probably correlated differences in food are the causes, or 
the chief causes, of these differences in weight and height; but he 
cannot accept such a conclusion without at least raising the 
question whether the inferior bodily development is not a natural 
inheritance from parents whose smaller physique has condemned 
them and their children to “one-roomed” failure in the competi- 
tive world of hard-handed industry. 


Grorce Ray Wicker. 
Dartmouth College. 


Wirtschafts- und Verkehrsgeographie der europidischen Staaten. 
Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Ocesterreichisch-un- 
garischen Monarchie. By Joser Sroiser. (Vienna: Carl 
Fromme. 1912. Pp. xv, 311.) 

Commercial and Industrial Geography. By 
and Avarp Bisuor. (Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 1912. Pp. 357. $1.00.) 

Stoiser’s work presents a more detailed treatment of the Eu- 
ropean states than does his earlier (1910) Grundriss der 
allgemeinen Wirtschafts- und Verkehrsgeographie. Except that 
Austria-Hungary is naturally given more than usual attention, 
the method of treatment is the same as in other German works, 
e.g., Eckert. The primary divisions throughout are by political 
divisions ; the subdivisions are by industries. 

Keller and Bishop add another to the list of American texts 
intended for secondary schools, but the treatment is radically 
new. The primary divisions are by industries—by grand groups— 
and the geographical treatment is incidental; in fact, the authors 
seem to assume rather than to intend to impart a knowledge 
of geography. For example, part III, Clothing and Clothing 
Materials, is subdivided by chapters as follows: Uses and Varieties 
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of Clothing n Making Clothing; Cotton—its ing b 
Distributio its Transportation and Manu- geog! 
factures: n the Manufacture of Clothing. By 
This tre very interesting questions, discus- réact 
sion of wh \dmitting that there is a place ique” 
in instructi k, admitting also that the point stitu 
of view of t 1 point of view determined before to tl 
commercial ome differentiated from geography envil 
and still ad nent) does not meet the require- natu 
ments of ot ibject, the reviewer, nevertheless, the | 
-ommercial and industrial geog- subc 
raphy. He most logical presentation of the hou: 
subject is t nson’s Commercial Geography (cf. king 
AMERICAN | v, vol. I, p. 563), and the sanest Il. 
discussion of ype in the preface of the same work. plat 
H. S. Penson. 


believes that 


Amos Tuck § College. 


La Géogray i de Classification Positive. Prin- 
ctpes et Jean Brunues. Second edition, re 
vised al 3: Librairie Félix Alcan. 1912. 
Pp. 801 

Professor he University of Fribourg and of 
the Collége J ciales at Paris, has long been 
known as th sic work on irrigation in Spain 
and North A n its geographic, economic, and 
social relation udded the first general treatise on 
anthropo-geos nd one of the best in any language. 

There are, rous points of contact with the 
pioneer work n the main Professor Brunhes is 
original, not ts cited, but even more strikingly 
as to classifica n great part, indeed, the present 
work is the f: travels, prolonged original observa- 
tions and nu! phic studies. Even the illustra- 
tions are near res taken by the author himself. 

As M. Brunh presses it, he is never quite at ease 

except when d he has seen with his own eyes. He 

is, indeed, a los dologist even more than a ge- 
ographer, and hod, his rigorous and exacting 
logic stand in st to the speculations, often stimulat- 
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ing but always vague, which have frequently passed for anthropo- 
geography. 

By reason of this positive method (“Tout mon livre est une 
réaction contre la phraséologie métaphysique, mystique ou polit- 
ique’) the author practically excludes the consideration of in- 
stitutions as essential facts of human geography, limiting himself 
to the material works of man in their relation to the physical 
environment, especially such as make a change in the face of 
nature. These are treated according to the systematic, rather than 
the regional plan. There are three main heads, each having two 
subdivisions: I. Unproductive occupation of the soil for (1) 
houses, (2) roads; II. Productive uses of vegetable and animal 
kingdoms through (1) cultivation of plants, (2) animal husbandry ; 
III. Destructive exploitation of natural resources including (1) 
plants and animals, (2) minerals. This last division, it will be 
noted, brings sharply to view the question and the necessity 
of conservation of natural resources. 

Chapters 8-10 constitute a sort of appendix to the three divi- 
sions Which treat what the author considers “the essential facts 
of human geography.” These chapters consider, all too briefly, 
the relations of human geography to ethnography, and to histori- 
cal, social, political, and economic geography. In general, M. 
Brunhes is disposed to exclude facts pertaining to race, language, 
and everything distinctively of human origin, from the domain of 
geography—even of human geography. 

At the present stage of scientific development, the positive 
method and relatively narrow scope of the work have their ad- 
vantages. ‘There has been in various quarters far too much 
theorizing and too few facts. On the other hand, this narrow 
conception of human geography is likely to prove transitional, 
since it would in effect limit the subject to economic facts; and 
would admit these only in so far as they are demonstrably the 
results of environmental controls. 

Epwarp Van Dyke Rostnson. 

University of Minnesota. 


NEW BOOKS 


Anprews, C. M. The colonial period. Home university library of 
modern knowledge, 47. (New York: Holt. 1912. Pp. vii, 256. 
50c.) 

To be reviewed. 
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Louis XIV (1643-1715). (Paris: H. Champion. 1913. Pp. vii, 
484, 12 fr.) 


CannaN, E. The economic outlook. (London: Unwin. 1913. Pp. 
312. 5s.) 


Davenport, F. G. The economic development of a Norfolk Manor 
(1086-1565). (Chicago: Chicago University Press. 1912. $10.) 


EsarEY, L. Internal improvements in early Indiana. (Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Society. 1912. Pp. 158. 25c.) 

FiscneL, M. M. Le thaler de Marie-Thérése. Etude de sociologie et 
d'histoire économique. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1913. 4.50 fr.) 


FossrYEux, M. L’Hotel-Dieu de Paris, au diz-septiéme et au diz- 
huitiéme siécle. (Paris: Publication de ]’Administration de 1’ Assis- 
tance Publique 4 Paris. 1913. Pp. 478. 10 fr.) 

Its management, budget, equipment, and office before the Revolu- 
lution. 


Greeno, I, L., editor, Obed Hussey, who, of all inventors, made 
bread cheap; being a true record of his life and struggles to in- 
troduce his greatest invention, the reaper. (Rochester, N. Y.: The 
Rochester Herald Pub. Co. 1912. Pp. 228.) 


Haves, G. British social politics. (Boston: Ginn. 1913. Pp. 580. 
$1.75.) 

Larritte, L, L’essor économique de la Lorraine. Rapport général 
sur l’Exposition internationale de Est de la France, Nancy, 1909. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1913. Pp. 1077, illus. 40 fr.) 


Lear, W. The economic interpretation of Homer, Troy: a study in 
Homeric geography. (London: Macmillan. 1912. 12s.) 


Lemonon, E, L’Italie économique et sociale (1861-1912). (Paris: 
Alean. 1913. Pp. 384. 7 fr.) 


Matiet, M. La politique financiére des Jacobins. (Paris: Rousseau. 
1913. Pp. 450. 10 fr.) 


MoraaNn, B. H., editor. The business man’s trade and industrial map 
of the world. (London: W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., 6 Paternoster 
Bldgs. 1912. Size 60 x 431% inches. Prices: cloth, rollers, and 
varnished, £1. 1s; cloth and spring roller, £2. 10s.) 


Ponte, L. Die Entwicklung des deutschen Wirtschaftslebens im 19. 
Jahrhundert. Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, 57. (Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1912. 1 m.) 

A picture of the changes wrought in the character of German 
economic life during the transition from the agricultural to the 
industrial period. 


Renarp, G. L’histoire du travail a Florence. (Paris: Nilsson. 
1913. 6 fr.) 


Sasy, R. S. Railroad legislation in Minnesota, 1849-1875. (Saint 
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Paul: | torical Society, Vol. XV. 1912, Pp. 
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A reply 3 The Great Illusion. 


] Natural Resources, Trade, and 
Legislation s of His Majesty’s Dominions. Evi- 
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and indez. London: King. 19138. 2s. 9d.) 


] der Industrie Rigas. (Riga: N. 
Kymmel. 3. 1.20 m.) 


Agri Forestry, and Fisheries 


Die Fleischves tschen Reiches. Eine Untersuchung 


der Urs yen der Fleischteuerung und der 


Mittel =z Dr. JoserH Bercrriep Essien. 
(Stuttga e. 1912. Pp. xiv, 289. 7 m.) 
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in view of the nature of the employment of the majority of them; 
not only is consumption too low, but also they are forced to 
pay higher prices for meat than are the workmen of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, and other countries. According to the 
author, the protective tariff on meats and grains, and the pro- 
hibitory character of the meat inspection regulations, have driven 
up meat prices in recent years to a point where the resulting 
distress of the population calls for an immediate relief. This 
relief must come from a gradual removal of the import duties on 
meat and fodder, and a reasonable relaxation of the meat inspec- 
tion regulations. ‘The author also finds that the present organi- 
zation of the meat trade is wasteful and inefficient, and as a 
partial aid in relieving the present situation, he urges the estab- 
lishment of municipal slaughter-houses and markets. 

The treatment of the subject shows the author’s intimate 
knowledge of all its phases; the volume is practically a cyclopedia 
on the question of the meat supply of the world, with special 
reference to Germany. 

H. J. Harris. 


NEW BOOKS 


AttEN, R. C. Mineral resources of Michigan, with statistical tables 
of production and value of mineral products for 1910 and prior 
years, (Lansing, Mich.: Mich. Geolog. and Biolog. Survey. 1913. 
Pp. 65. $1.16.) 

Aver-LariBe. L’évolution de la France agricole. (Paris: Colin. 1912. 
Pp. xvii, 304. 3.50 fr.) 

Cooper, W. E. England’s fatal land policy. (London: C. A. Pearson. 
1913. Pp. 320. 2s. 6d.) 

Davin, E. Die Kupferhiittenindustrie. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 
1913. 4.50 m.) 

Decxer-Davip, P. L’agriculture indigéne en Tunisie. (Paris: J. B. 
Bailliére et Fils. 1913. Pp. 777. 12 fr.) 

Demutn, J. Der Diamantenmarkt mit besonderer Beriicksichtiqgung 
der deutschsiidwestafrikanischen Ausbeute. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 
1913. Pp. viii, 182. 3.20 m.) 

Fannine, C. E. Selected articles on the conservation of natural re- 
sources. (Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co. 1913. Pp. xv, 153. $1.) 

Contains briefs on federal and state control respectively ; a bibliog- 
raphy of four pages, including a half page for speeches in the 
Congressional Record. Some thirty-five different extracts adequately 
present different phases of the subject. 

Gatt, C. C. Rhodesian mines. (London: African and Rhodesian 
Mining and Publication Syndicate. 1912. 21s.) 
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Dr. Copeland is evidently not a believer in a protective tariff. 
In discussing the successive changes in the rates and in allusions 
here and there in the text, he makes it very clear that he does 
not think the industry owes much to the duties on imports. There 
is, as every one knows, the widest possible difference of opinion 
on that point. No doubt the author, competing for the David 
A. Wells prize, is fully authorized to present and enforce his 
views; but as practically all those who will find this book useful 
in their business are decidedly on the other side of the controversy, 
it may fairly be doubted whether it was judicious to include this, 
the only discussion of any controverted point, in the monograph 
as published. 

The most important problem that confronts the cotton manu- 
facturing interest at the present time, is that of the export business, 
on which Dr. Copeland has much of value to say. That it is 
possible for American goods of the coarse and even of the medium 
grades to find a market abroad, is placed beyond doubt by the 
fact that some of them do find such markets. It is within the 
knowledge of the reviewer that in February last a sale of $10,000 
worth of Fall River print cloths was made by one of the mills 
to be shipped to Canada. Inasmuch as the duty on that con- 
signment (25 per cent ad valorem) made the goods cost the 
importer a thousand dollars more than they would have been taxed 
under the preferential tariff (15 per cent) if imported from Man- 
chester, it follows that the selling price of the American goods 
was lower than the British asking price. Dr. Copeland specifies 
certain obstacles to the development of the export trade, and speci- 
fies them accurately. He omits one, which may be even the greatest 
obstacle, namely, the vicious system of “selling agents,” which is 
far inferior to the English system. Undoubtedly there is no 
opportunity to institute in this country any such agency as the 
Manchester Exchange, but we have nothing to take its place. 
The mills place themselves in the hands of the selling agents, and 
those agents have no inducements to seek new outlets for the 
goods. At all events they do not seek such outlets. They may 
be ever so enterprising in disposing of merchandise to their old 
customers, but no one would expect them to take measures to 
reach out after trade with Mexico or even with our neighbor, 
Canada. 

There are one or two trading houses in New York which act as 
go-betweens between the selling houses and the importers of China 
and some other countries, but that is the end of activities within 
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und supports his main contentions with statistical data. The 
significance of the Siemens-Martin process of steel manufac- 
ture for the increasing use of scrap material is discussed. The 
capital necessary to this process is shown to be relatively small— 
, matter of some importance in connection with the growth of 
trusts and cartels. Some interesting observations are made re- 
garding the significance of the use of scrap in countries con- 
suming large quantities of iron and steel but having limited 


ore and coal deposits. Such countries have a large stock of scrap, 
ind this material will in the future help to give them greater 


economic independence. 


ABRAHAM BERGLUND. 


Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOKS 

von Attrock, W. Beitrage sur Statistik der Milchwirtschaft der 
Industrie der Speisefettfabrikation. (Berlin: Verlag des Deutschen 
Michwirtschaftlichen Vereins. 1912. Pp. iv, 172. 3.75 m.) 

Knacas, H. V. The truth about sugar. (London: C. W. Daniel. 
1913. 1s.) 

MacraRLANE, J. J. Manufacturing in Philadelphia, 1683-1912. 

Philadelphia: Commercial Museum. 1912. Pp. 101, illus. 50c.) 

Morpurgo, L’importanza economica della sintesi chimica. (Triest: 
la Scuola di Fondazione Revoltella. 1912.) 

Deals in an elementary and interesting fashion with the history 
of chemical synthesis and the nature, variety, and economic im- 
portance of synthetic products. The recent annual production of 
artificial indigo in Germany is given as equivalent to what could be 
produced on 150,000 acres of land. 

Watton, P. The story of tertiles; a bird’s-eye view of the history, 
of the beginning and the growth of the industry by which mankind 
is clothed. (Boston: John S. Lawrence. 1912. Pp. 274, illus.) 

Woon, T. B. The story of a loaf of bread. Cambridge manuals of 
science and literature. (New York: Putnam. 1913.) 

—___—— An encyclopaedia of industrialism. (London: Nelson. 
1913. Pp. 543. 1s.) 


Transportation and Communication 
Freight Classification. A Study of Underlying Principles. By 
J. F. Srromsecx. Hart Schaffner & Marx Prize Essays, 
XII. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. 131. 
$1.00.) 
Mr. Strombeck has written a lucid, interesting and instructive 
book, which will be valuable as a text in railroad courses in the 
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universit hnical knowledge and accuracy 
language, the way railway freight 


factors that determine the classes 
into whi put. 


but in s 
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He illustrates and supports 
his point to the practice of railways, to 
statement ony given by railway officers, to 
opinions ¢ mmerce Commission, and to decisions 
of the co iccords reasonable weight to cost 
of servi rvice as factors in classification and 
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The m f his work is his discussion of the 
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of freight less than the investment required 
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given ton n fewer trains it is necessary to run, 
the less eng ry to invest in. (8) The fewer 
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is necessary Of course, the less investment it is 
necessary to t and tracks, the less fixed charges 
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direct costs, are reduced when the average capacity of cars 
and the average carload are increased; and vice versa. As 
the hauling of dead weight does increase the indirect as well as 
the direct costs, it follows that, contrary to Mr. Strombeck’s 
theory, the part of the rate covering the indirect costs also 
should increase with the dead weight. I prefer the terms “divisi- 
ble” and “indivisible” to the terms “direct” and “indirect” or 
“variable” and “constant.” It does not follow because a large 


part of the total costs are mathematically indivisible that they 


are also constant for each unit of traffic. In spite of Mr. 
Strombeck’s argument to the contrary I believe that the gross 
tonnage it is necessary to haul to move a given tonnage of freight 
is the best unit available on which to compute the total cost 
of moving the freight. 
Samuet O. Dunn. 
Railway Age Gazette. 


How to Analyze Railroad Reports. By Joun Moony. (New 
York: Analyses Publishing Company, 1912. Pp. 224. 
$2.50.) 

The only way to acquire a real knowledge of how to analyze 
annual reports of railroad companies is to read the reports 
themselves. These reports are written in a certain language 
and it is as impossible to learn to read and make an analysis of 
a railroad report by only studying a textbook on the subject, 
as it is to learn to read German by only studying a German gram- 
mar. Mr. Moody’s little book must be considered, therefore, as 
a popular and quite simply written help in learning the language 
of railroad annual reports. After outlining briefly the problems 
that are met in making an investment in railroad securities, 
based on personal investigation of the subject, Mr. Moody de- 
scribes first the physical factors of the railroad; second, the 
income factors; and third, the capitalization factors. Room is 
given for only a very superficial discussion of a great many of the 
points that are to be considered in making an analysis of a road’s 
earning power and of its securities as safe or profitable investments. 

There is a great deal contained in this little book that the 
general public who, without hesitation discuss railroad problems, 
have not even the faintest idea of. On the other hand, there 
is nothing in the book that one who has made any study of rail- 
road securities as investments does not already know. The 
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WenrMANN, L. Die Verwaltung der Eisenbahnen. Die Verwaltunq- 
stitigkeit der preussischen Staatsbahn in der Gesetzqebung, der 
lufsicht und dem Betriebe unter Vergleich mit anderen Eisenbahnen. 
(Berlin: Springer. 1913. Pp. viii, 346. 7 m.) 


Record of American and foreign shipping. (New York: 
American Bureau of Shipping. 1913. Pp. 1180, diagrs.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


NEW BOOKS 

Arnpt, P. Deutschlands Stellung in der Weltwirtschaft. Natur 
und Geisteswelt, 179. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1912. 1 m.) 
in DER Boreut, R. Das Verkehrswesen. Second edition. (Leipzig: 
Hirschfeld. 1913. 16 m.) 

Practically a new work, the first edition having appeared in 
1894, 

CaneN, G. and Laurent, E. Rapports sur les indices des crises 
économiques et sur les mesures financiéres propres a atténuer les 
chomages résultant de ces crises. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1913. 
Pp. 78. 1.50 fr.) 

A report presented by the Commission des Crises Economiques 
covering the years 1908-1911. 

Dissrow, C. W. Periodic financial panics; the cause and the remedy. 
(St. Louis Finance Pub Co. 1913. Pp. 79. $1.50.) 

Matruewson, E. H. Tobacco marketing in the United States. Bulletin 
268. (Washington: Bureau of Plant Industry. 1913. Pp. 67. 10c.) 

Merritt, E. International trade in farm and forest products, 1901- 
1910. Bulletin 1038. (Washington: Dept. Agriculture, Bureau of 
Statistics. 1913. Pp. 57.) 

Prumpe, G. E. Chicago; the great industrial and commercial center 
of the Mississippi valley. (Chicago: Civic-Industrial Committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 1912. Pp. 144, illus.) 

Seare, A. Manuale di storia del commercio. Vol. I. Dalle oriqini 
alla rivoluzione Francese. (Torino: S. Lattes & C. 1913. Pp. 
461.) 

Sicerus, A. Handelsbetriebsstatistik mit besonderer Beriicksichtiqung 
der Warenhandelsbetriebe. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1913. Pp. 
iv, 82. 3.60 m.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
Valuation of Public Service Corporations: Legal and Economic 
Phases of Valuation for Rate Making and Public Purchase. 
By Rozert H. Wuirren. (New York: The Banks Law Pub- 
lishing Company. 1912. Pp. 800. $5.50.) 


Dr. Whitten’s extended experience and study has produced 
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a correct decision in law and a fair decision in equity as between 
the parties in respect to valuations and reasonable returns. 

Not the least valuable part of Dr. Whitten’s book lies in his 
own summaries at the ends of the various chapters, although 
many fair-minded people may dissent from the conclusions set 
up by the author. For instance, in the chapter relating to 
property donated to public service corporations (ch. 8), Dr. 
Whitten makes the following statement: 


Now unless there is some good reason to the contrary, a rule in 
regard to donations should work both ways. That is, the rule adopted 
should be applicable alike both to donations by the company and to 
donations by the public. If the reconstruction of a street or the 
building of expensive street approaches is a necessary part of the 
expense of constructing the railroad, it is only fair and just that 
the company should be allowed to earn a fair return on such invest- 
ment regardless of the fact that the title to such property is not vested 
in the company but in the city. Similarly, if the government has given 
this same company the land for its right of way, the actual property 
in which the company has invested its capital and not that part to 
which it has title but which has been donated by the government 
should be considered in determining reasonable rates. 


I presume Dr. Whitten will admit the very large difficulty to 
be met in trying (as he proposes) to segregate these different 
kinds of property, namely, that which has been paid for by the 
investors but the title to which is not within the company, and 
that which has not been paid for by the investors but the title 
to which is within the company. Until improved accounting 
methods have been in use for many more years, such separations 
will commonly be impracticable except as a matter of estimate, and 
the exact application of any such rule as Dr. Whitten here lays 
down cannot be relied upon, even if the ideals of equity set forth 
are accepted. 

The same paragraph of Dr. Whitten’s statement continues 
as follows: 


The determination of a reasonable rate is an equitable process and 
equity will demand that certain property to which the company has 
no title should be included and certain other property to which the 
company has title should be excluded. It is the actual investment 
or sacrifice on the part of the company that is entitled to considera- 
tion regardless of mere title or possession. This at least should be 
the general rule. There may be cases where donations made by the 
public cannot be separated from the other property or where they 
were made so long ago that rights or equities have been developed in 
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Such a theory, however popular, leads to a logical blind alley 
since the same valuation for the purpose of purchase ought to 
apply whether the purchase is to be made by a private company 
or a public corporation such as a municipality, and if the 
purchase is made by a private company, why should not the pur- 
chaser have the same rate of return on his investment as the 
seller was enjoying? The rate of return is established in view, 
amongst other things, of the existing risks and the past com- 
pensation to the owners. The conditions of today are carried 
over into the hands of the new owners, including all the risks 
that now exist. Dr. Whitten’s reply to this objection which may 
be raised against his expressed view, apparently is that the new 
owners should have the same total income to apply for the com- 
pensation of the investors as the selling company had, but since 
the purchasing company did not go through the inconveniences, 
risks, and annoyances of building up the going concern they do 
not need as high a rate of return on their capital. Such argu- 
ment, however, seems specious, when it is remembered that the 
same argument may be directed to the state of individual stock- 
holders who come into the company by purchase of stock from 
original holders, just as logically as it may be directed toward 
a complete change of shareholders all at once, and, if the author’s 
considerations are carried to their logical limits, it is impossible 
to make the distinctions which are suggested. When worked 
out to the logical limits, it seems obvious that going con- 
cern value, if allowed at all, ought to be allowed in valuations 
for rate purposes as in valuations for purchase. There appar- 
ently can be no fair denial that a real value exists that may be 
denominated under the term “going value.” The problem seems 
to lie in determining its magnitude in any particular case. 
Many other interesting features of Dr. Whitten’s book could 
be mentioned, but the space of a review does not afford oppor- 
tunity. The foregoing illustrate some of the divergences of 
opinion which exist on certain of the important details of the 
great problem of the relations between the public and the public 
service corporations. Rules of more or less definite character 
may ultimately be worked out for the attainment of equity, but 
this is not advanced by accusing as dishonest the more judicial 
minded who are endeavoring to arrive at the facts in these diffi- 
cult problems. The habit of calling names is too often the 
unfortunate habit of the advocates of both the public and the cor- 
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each account, and also devises a system of books in which to 
compile these accounts and a system of vouchers and reports with 
which to gather the data to be compiled; 

(2) Bookkeeping, in which the system of vouchers and re- 
ports, system of books, and system of accounts provided by the 
constructive accountant are put to actual use in recording business 
transactions and business operations as they may occur; 

(3) Inspective accounting, which consists of a review of the 
work done by the bookkeepers to detect and correct errors, and 
of a verification of the existence of the assets and liabilities 
alleged in the accounts ; 

(4) Interpretative accounting, in which the meaning is ex- 
tracted from the verified accounts. 

The last is the most important; all the others exist for it. 
It involves not only the preparation of balance sheets, showing 
the capital of the business and of what it consists and throwing 
light on the question of solvency; and income sheets, showing 
the operating revenues and expenses and the disposition of the 
net revenues; but also the preparation of all sorts of statements 
to explain the economy of operation (or lack of it) and causes. 


In Dicksee’s book, auditing is almost confined to “inspective 
accounting” as described above, but taking in just enough of 
“interpretative accounting” to permit the certification of a pro 
forma balance sheet accompanied by a profit and loss statement. 
Montgomery, however, relegates the detection of fraud and errors 
to the list of minor purposes of an audit. The relative position 
of present-day purposes he considers to be as follows (p. 9): 


(1) To ascertain the actual financial condition and earnings of an 
enterprise for 
(a) Its proprietors (partners or stockholders) ; 
(b) Its executives (managers, officers, or directors) ; 
(c) Bankers or investors who are considering the purchase of 
securities ; 
(d) Bankers who are considering the discounting or purchas- 
ing of its promissory notes. 
(2) The detection of fraud or errors. 


This emphasis upon “interpretative accounting” is also evi- 
dent in the author’s discussion of general procedure in an audit. 
He finds that there are two kinds of audits, “detailed audits” 
and “balance sheet audits.” The detailed audit includes, in addi- 
tion to a verification of the balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement, a review of the work of the bookkeepers; and is made 
when a complete examination of the condition and operations 
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Handbook of Railroad Expenses. By J. Suimury Eaton. (New 
York: McGraw-Hili Book Company. 1913. Pp. xii, 559. 
$3.00.) 


This book is intended to supersede a somewhat similar treatise, 
Railroad Operations, and How to Know Them, by the same 
author, published in 1900. It is meant to appeal not only to 
railroad officers and financiers, but to economists as well, since 
“the principles ... [of railroad accounting] reach to wide 
economic and social consequences. Whether a given expenditure 
shall be capitalized or charged to expenses interests the public 
just as much as the stockholder; whether a depreciation charge 
shall be written off of asset values periodically or whether de- 
preciation shall be ignored can even make the difference between 
national prosperity or bankruptcy in the long run.” 

It is essentially an interpretative analysis of the various rail- 
road accounting classifications promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The classification of operating expenses 
is reproduced in full, and the important features are critically 
discussed. While making clear the fundamental principles under 
lying the commission’s rules, Mr. Eaton elucidates his own theories 
on disputed points, and calls attention to certain inconsistencies 
in the original code and in subsequent rulings. The frequent 
references under specific accounts to these rulings and interpreta 
ions of the commission form a valuable feature of the work. 

In addition to the operating revenues and operating expenses 
classifications, the book contains (in slightly abridged form) the 
rules pertaining to profit and loss accounts, outside operations, 
additions and betterments, expenditures for road and equipment, 
the making of the balance sheet, and the compilation of locomo- 
tive, car, and train mileage. There is also an exhaustive and 
well arranged index, covering 150 pages. 

The author is at his best in chapter 1, wherein he discusses 
capital accounts and general principles. His aim is to disclose 
“the anatomy of the railroad structure and the physiology of its 
operation in the fundamentally philosophical way,” and he has 
succeeded in the task. The chapter will interest economists more 
than any other portion of the book. The remainder deals with 
the technical details, and will appeal more to railroad accountants 
and statisticians. 
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examinations. Perhaps the most unique features of the manage- 
ment in this aspect are the enlightened methods of dealing with 
“slow workers,” and the encouragement of trade unions. The 
management regards it as a defect when high wages and superior 
conditions of employment cause unionism to languish among their 


employees. Of the external welfare undertakings the most im- 


portant is the housing scheme, administered non-exclusively as to 
occupiers and independently of the firm. 

There is little in the methods of management that would be 
called “scientific management” in this country—no “time studies,” 
but slight development of functional foremanship, and no evi- 
dence that there is routing and dispatching of the work from a 
central office. The method of remuneration is rather old- 
fashioned—a mixed system of time wage and group piece rate, 
with the piece-price earnings of the group allotted to individuals 
in proportion to their time wage. 

W. Mixter. 

University of Vermont. 


Depreciation and Wasting Assets and Their Treatment in 
Assessing Annual Profit and Loss. By P. D. Leake. (Lon- 
don: Henry Good and Son. 1912. Pp. xi, 195. 10s. 6d.) 


The author is a well-known English accountant. He has 
written extensively on accounting subjects, especially on de- 
preciation, and his writings have been marked by common sense 
and clearness of expression. The same characterization should 
be made of the present volume. It presents a discriminating 
and clear discussion of a technical and rather slippery subject. 
It should be read not only by accountants but especially by 
managers of large business. 

The book consists of twelve chapters. In chapters 1 to 4 the 
author explains the nature of depreciation and to what kind of 
assets it applies ; in 5 and 6 the methods by which annual deprecia- 
tion may be determined; and in chapter 7 he makes a special 
application to the industrial plant and shows how detailed records 
of depreciation may be kept. Through chapters 8 and 9 he 
shows how depreciation applies to special kinds of assets: natural 
raw materials (coal and ore deposits) and recurring crops; pur 
chased terminal annuities; purchased terminal concessions, lease- 
holds, copyrights, patent rights, good-will and trade-marks. The 
last chapter applies especially to England, urging that deprecia- 
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preciation of $100 a year must 
hine in ten years. But suppose 


of such machines has advanced 
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to $1500. Then, obviously, the $100 allowance will not be 
enough to replace the machine and the real capital of the 
business will suffer encroachment. Of course, temporary price 
fuctuations cannot very well be recorded. But, to disregard 
changes that appear reasonably permanent is not to tell the 
whole truth about the business. 

On matters of accounting theory, the author’s contentions 

many points may well be disputed. But his plea for sys 

iatie provision for depreciation in plant is strongly pre- 
nted—and his principal object in the book is just that plea. 


JoHn Bauer. 
Cornell University. 


Les Valeurs Frangaises depuis Dix Ans. By Francois Maury. 
(Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 1912. Pp. 168. 4 fr.) 
Francois Maury’s study is both a verification and a modifi- 
cation of Henry Lowenfield’s and Paul Leroy-Beaulieu’s ideas 
of geographical distribution of investment securities. Maury, 
however, follows the more purely statistical method of analysis 
employed by René Lozé on this same subject. All the statistical 
material in the study is based on a comparison of French com- 

panies, Which have been widely selected. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part is de- 
voted to a defense of the statistical method in a study of personal 
property and securities; the second gives the results obtained 
concerning the assets, liabilities, and dividends during the last 
ix years of railroads, public utilities, and industrials in France ; 
the third, besides giving a synopsis of the balance and income 
heets, shows the relation between profits, expenditures, and 
dividends, and also indicates “the coefficient of guarantee of 


dividends, assets and obligations.” The author also attempts 
to show, in the course of his study, some of the fundamental 
difficulties encountered in each company and the consequent 
effect on the stability of its earning capacity. His rule of pro 
cedure in ascertaining the strength of a company is undoubtedly 
good, but in the examination of certain companies it would be 
strengthened if his investigation covered a longer period. 
Upon the basis of the results that he obtains in the study 
of these companies, covering a period of six years, he main- 
tains that in the majority of instances, the French capitalist 


warranted in placing all his capital in French companies. 
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Wher not found in a type of security 


desired raphical distribution of capital abroad. 


He con pitalist as unpatriotic who attempts 


these latter industries in France. 

nter France is the only way, he 

asserts. n the financially unstable industries 

in Fra .ury is warranted in speaking with 

great g the French companies, but the 

ae very strong though probably uncon 
scious | French companies. 
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by Meyer Bioomrietp. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1913. Pp. x, 
139. 85c.) 


Lecc, C. A. The law of commercial exchanges. (New York: Baker, 
Voorhis & Co. 1913. Pp. xxxiv, 381. $3.50.) 


LiverseDGE, A. J. Commercial engineering; by a general manager. 
(New York: Van Nostrand. 1913. Pp. xv, 369. $3.) 


Memin, T. Des principaux obstacles a la vérification des comptes de 
bourse et de leurs remédes. (Paris: Marchal & Godde. 1912. 
1.50 fr.) 


Miner, G. W. Bookkeeping: banking. (Boston: Ginn. 1913. Pp. 
v, 104. 60c.) 


Miner, G. W. Bookkeeping: intermediate and advanced courses. 
(Boston: Ginn. Pp. 3, 218, xxx. $1.20.) 


Morven, R. O., compiler. Real estate, modern business methods, 
commercial law, insurance. New edition. (Minneapolis: Morden 
Land and Loan Co. 1912. $20.) 


Moopy, J. How to invest money wisely. (New York: J. Moody, 
35 Nassau St. 1912. Pp. 177. $2.) 

Norv, G., editor. American financial methods; a work of reference 
for business men, investors, professional men, and students. (Boston: 
National Library Society. 1912. Pp. 315. $3.) 

Roiuins, M. Odd rate tables of bond values for computing the prices 
of bonds and other redeemable securities paying interest semi- 
annually at any rate, for yields from 2.90 to 6 per cent, and matur- 
ing in periods from 6 months to 50 years; together with special 
tables for 41% and 5\% per cent rates. (Boston: Montgomery 
Rollins. 1912. Pp. 99. $5.) 


Sumner, G. L., editor. How to invest when prices are rising. (Scran- 
ton, Pa.: Securities Review. 1912. Pp. 144. $1.) 

This little volume contains seven essays by Professors Irving 
Fisher, Kemmerer, Brown, Clark, and Norton, and Messrs. Rollins 
and Sumner. The purpose is to present to the public in brief and 
readable form the effects of rising prices on certain classes of in- 
vestments. There occurs in some degree the inevitable overlapping 
incident to such collaboration. Reasonable unity is secured. The 
book is timely. The treatment is sufficiently indicated by a state- 
ment of the general conclusions reached. (1) The increased gold 
supply is the chief cause of the present high price level. (2) The 
existing or a higher price level is almost certain to continue for 
some time to come. (3) Investment in stocks and real estate, giving 
the investor a share in the ownership of an enterprise, is more 
desirable than investment in bonds, although the latter has its ad- 
vantages to those able to some extent to foresee crises and the gold 
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the san rlier book was a financial history of 


America nt, while this is a critical description 
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factors f a book on business finance. Where 
should t] rend and the study of accounting and 
operati authoritative answer has yet been 
worked « rprising that the authors occasionally 
wander | far away from their main subject 
There is tance, on Some Financial Aspects of 
Operati ed wholly with traffic and labor prob 
lems, an nts and Statistics which is devoted 
to accou e other hand some important topics 
are not Underwriting certainly deserves more 
than a b to nothing is said about accumula 
tion of s , and the management of working 
capital. cressions and omissions, the material 
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in the treatment of capital and capitalization. Capital is defined 
as “those assets of the corporation which have been provided 
and which are intended for continuing, productive use’”—a defini- 
tion which conforms to economic, though not to business, usage. 
If the definition is to hold water, it must be interpreted, as the 
withors evidently intend, to include not only fixed assets but 
also the net amount of current assets which must be permanently 
provided by the corporation. This capital or corporate estate 
should be clearly distinguished on the balance sheet, so that an 
investor may readily see whether it remains intact or not. To 
bring out the facts in striking form the authors propose a “double 
balance sheet,” in which capital assets and liabilities are set off 
against each other in a section separate from current assets and 
liabilities. The proposal seems valuable and practical, though 
it presents some accounting difficulties. The discussion of over- 
capitalization is clear and complete. A new definition is pre- 
sented in this statement: “A corporation can be overcapitalized 


only when it has more resources than it can economically em- 


ploy in carrying on the business for which it is organized and 
maintained.” ‘The authors recognize, however, that the term is 
loosely used in a number of senses depending on the basis of 
capitalization taken as a standard. 

One or two statements which need correction have been noted. 
In discussing the details of handling freight waybills on page 186 
it is said that in the case of interline shipments a duplicate way- 
bill “is receipted and handed to the consignee when freight 
charges are paid.” The remark is obviously incorrect. In the 
chapter on Causes of Insolvency the term “bankrupt” is repeatedly 
applied to corporations which are not subject to the provisions 
of the Bankruptcy act and cannot become bankrupt. 

Railroad Finance is rich in facts. The authors have studied 
thoroughly all the published material bearing on their subject 
and have collected a mass of data. They have not drawn their 
information to any large extent apparently from first-hand ob- 
servation or interviews. As a result, the book has a strong 
historical flavor. This is not so much of a drawback here, how- 
ever, as it would be in treating other business subjects. Railroad 
financial practice is now, and for twenty years has been, highly 
standardized. It is not necessary, therefore, that the book should 
be brought down to date in order to be sound and practical. The 
authors have done a creditable piece of work and their research 


| 
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will px to financial managers, investors, and 
studen 

W. H. Loveu. 

Nex 

Federa ce. All Sherman Law Trust Prosecu- 
ti . f Equity, Jurisprudence, Pleading and 
\. Suretps. (New York: The Banks 
Law Publ pany. 1912. Pp. v, 874.) 

The t scarcely likely to attract the attention 
of the « | make a mistake, however, if he over- 
looks it, it all concerned with part I, which deals 
with su ferritorial Courts, Attorney General, Su- 
preme ¢ l | States, Secret Service, nor with part 
III, wh of Equity, he will be considerably inter- 
ested in } ; divided into two sections, The first, 
Trust P Decisions and Decrees, takes up at length 
the hist lings against the Oil and Tobacco com- 
panies, W rpts from the arguments of counsel and 
from the h the lower and the higher courts. It 
also incl { f the Tobacco Dissolution plan. The 
second s\ d to a summary of all anti-trust suits and 
indictmen extensive and elaborate summary than 
that issu orm by the Department of Justice in 
the fall h it constitutes the best record now 
available secutions under the Sherman act. 

S. Stevens. 

Columl 

Industri nd Trusts. Edited by Wi11am S. 
STE\ York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. 
Pp. x 82.00. ) 

The inst urses on the trust problem will appre- 
ciate this book. The editor has brought together 
a represent of documents showing the nature of 
the early | , the legislative and judicial opposition 
to them, t! pany, formation of the Steel Corporation 
and its abs l‘ennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany, facts ternational agreements, patent mono- 
polies, met! yn and restraint of trade, recent trust 
decisions, 1 ficacy of dissolution, and the opinions 


of various rs, business men, and reformers con- 
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cerning the solution of the problems. Put into the hands of a 
student, the volume would increase his efficiency by reducing the 
waste motion of going to and from the college library to read 
issignments scattered through a shelf full of publications—if they 
are to be found at all, and few smaller libraries would contain 
all of these selections. It would be querulous to say anything 
bout omissions, seeing that the book is as full as it will hold. 
The ordinary reader will hardly get “a thorough comprehension 
of these problems” from this book alone. He is not likely to 
understand fully what he reads unless some one shall guide him. 
The usual limitations of documents obtain. The notes introducing 
each chapter are useful but very brief. The one on factors’ agree- 
ments exhibits the prevalent misconception of their chief purpose. 
Read along with general expositions of the questions arising out 
of industrial combinations, these reprints will prove illuminating, 
. corrective in many cases, giving an intimacy essential to a clear 
perception of the nature of the problems arising in connection 
with modern large-scale businesses. 


NEW BOOKS 


Atuson, J. E. Should public service properties be depreciated to 
obtain fair value in rate or requlation cases? (St. Louis: Public 
Service Commission. 1912. Pp. 50.) 


Amar, E. L’organisation de la propriété fonciére au Maroc. (Paris: 
P. Geuthner. 19138. 7.50 fr.) 


CuamBertin, C.D. Die unabhangige Petroleum-Industrie in Amerika. 
(Berlin: Verlag f. Fachliteratur. 1913. 2 m.) 


Crain, K. C. and Cavupitir, W. H. The law of Oklahoma corpora- 
tions. Annotated with forms and precedents. (Kansas City, Mo.: 
Pipes-Reed Book Co. 1912. Pp. xxi, 619. $6.00.) 


Downey, E. H. Regulation of urban utilities in Iowa. Lowa applied 
history series, Vol. I, No. 3. (Iowa City: State Historical Society. 
1912. Pp. 174.) 

Under this title appears a general essay on the regulation of 
public utilities in the United States by means of state commissions. 
The part devoted to Iowa occupies about one eighth of the work. 
The author advocates the adoption of a state public service com- 
mission modeled after progressive legislation of recent years in 
other states. Covering a large subject, the treatment is sketchy. 
The only departure from the beaten path is in a suggestion that 
the duties of a public service commission be made to embrace also 
the regulation of “any creamery, slanghter-house, meat packing 
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tal coal, or ice dealer found upon com- 
plaint possess substantial monopoly power.” 
This 1 urse, vague enough. Public regulation 
of pr btedly be extended, but the justifies 
enterprise rests on a different basis 
commonly called municipal utilities 
combining under one head the regu 
siness may well be questioned. 
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RHEINSTR‘ hsmonopol fiir Leuchtél. (Munich: J. 
Schweit 
The h a quasi-public monopoly to purchase 
and dist inv has given rise already to a large 
amount 1 Dr. Rheinstrom opposes the plan 
on the g f the supply would have to be secured 
from tl nd because important financial interests 
to be as 10polv are also interested in various 
producil seems to favor, as an alternative, gov 
ernment upled with long-term contracts with 
produce! re a regular and adequate supply. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 
Progress and Uniformity in Child-Labor Legislation. A Study in 
Statistical Measurement. By Wit11aM F. Ocaurn. Colum- 
bia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, Vol. XLVITII, No. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1912. Pp. 219. $1.75.) 

Dr Ogburn’s study raises some interesting questions regarding 
the possible value, either scientific or practical, of the use of the 
statistical method in the field of comparative legislation. In this 
study, the child-labor laws of the various states from 1872 to 1912 
are the statistical “data,” and according to the author’s statement 
the categories used in transcribing the laws from the statute books 
“are, in a sense, the units of measurement.” Tabular and graphic 
methods of presentation unfortunately do not have an unlimited 
field of usefulness, and a study of some of Dr. Ogburn’s tables, 
for example those on pages 71-78, will show how insuperable are the 


difficulties in the way of tabular presentation of such “data” as he 
had in hand. 


It is not possible to discuss in detail the various statistical diffi- 
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culti n this study. One illustration may ly 


eae f a series of “‘average age limits” for 


numbers of hours of labor.” To 


for “any gainful occupation” js 
imber of hours” in any gainful oceu 
isuse of the average. These “aver 
vy conceal the useful facts that som 
its and other states ridiculously low 
ones, have short working days for working 
child rribly long ones. The condition of th 
ten-yé he Georgia mills is not improved by the fact 
that t r age limit in Montana, although th 
“avern wo states may seem to throw a more 
favoral 
lculating “uniformity” in child-labor 
ints of likeness in the different stat: 
for each period of five years sinc 
it progress toward uniformity meas 
ured b ld not necessarily be progress towards 
satisfa rislation; since a high degree of 
unifor ly that large numbers of states have 
bad la r, and a departure from uniformity 
mav b hat a few states have marched ahead 
andl pa 1 laws on the subject. A more us 
ful met g uniformity might show how far the 
different , for example, from the good child 
labor | t] American Bar Association’s Com- 
mission It is of interest that although the 
author that “the work done by the American 
Bar As n admirable,’ no attempt is made to 
present r work. 


Final that this volume does not take 
account ween child-labor legislation and social 
well-bei liscuss the social results of the laws 
which it Phere no attempt to ascertain how far 
the prov re limits and hours and working- 
papers, illy enumerated, can be, or are being 
enforced re followed necessarily ignores, for 
example, llinois law of 1893 took children 
out of t eave them on the street because a 


good co! m law, the corollary of every good 
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child-labor law, had not been enacted; or the fact of current 
nterest that the provisions in the present Illinois law relating 
illiteracy and attendance at evening schools are unenforce- 
It is, in short, doubtful whether a study of child-labor 
legislation from a purely academic standpoint by one who has 
no knowledge of the conditions which such legislation is designed 
to meet can ever be of practical value, however useful it may 

be as a basis for discussion in a university seminar. 

Epira Apporr. 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 


New York Typographical Union No. 6: Study of a Modern 
Trade Union and its Predecessors. By Grorce A. 
Srevens. (Albany: State Department of Labor. 1912. 
Pp. v, 717.) 

The present work is the most complete and satisfactory study 
of an American local trade union which has yet appeared. 
The New York Typographical Union deserved intensive study on 
account of its importance, its long history, and the character 
of the available source material. The union is one of the largest 
in the world; it includes in its membership all the union printers 
in Greater New York and in 1911 had approximately 7000 
members. ‘The present volume is a history not only of the union, 
which was organized in 1850, but also of the associations which 
preceded it. It is, therefore, a history of printers’ organiza- 
tions in New York from 1794 to 1911. <A considerable part of 
this period had already been covered by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart 
in his “Early Organizations of Printers,” published in the 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor for November, 1905, which 
carried the history down to 1830. From that date to 1911 
Mr. Stevens has had a clear field. The chief sources of the study 
are the manuscript records. of the New York Typographical 
Society from 1807 to 1818, those of the New York Typographical 
Association from 1831 to 1840, and of the union from 1850 to 
1911. No other local union in this country affords a mass of 
documentary material so nearly continuous and of such intimate 
character. In addition, Mr. Stevens has studiously examined 
the files of many New York newspapers. 

The work is purely historical. No attempt has been made to 
explain in the light of industrial changes the evolution of the 
union’s policies or to estimate the effect of its rules. The book 
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could , n reduced one half by the exclusion 
of mu excursive character and the eXxercisi 
i ting of documents and extracts. 
Georce E. Barnerr. 
Joh 


Seasonal 7 By Various Writers. With an Introduction 
Edited by Sipney Wess and Arno.p 
FR Constable and Company. 1912. Pp. 
£10 


The em never to have been made the sub- 
ject of In the United Kingdom of today, accord- 
ing to Mi no seasonal slackness in the community 
as a wi finitely, I venture to say that if we 


could g the total number of wage-earners 
actually he United Kingdom this week we should 
find it t lentical with the total number for any 
other WwW 

The old the basis of choice) discuss the 
waiter, idustries, the tailoring, millinery, skin 
and fur,| iilding trades. The object is to supply 
a backg nding the seasonal characteristics of 
the tra rs this is admirably done, the history, 
the des or the outline of organization, aiming 


straight E's] ily is this true in the papers on 


the wait g trades, while in other papers the 


prelimin 1 n goes wide of the mark, as in the 
paper In most of the papers the extent 
to whic! has extended is not stated, but the 
printed given at the end of each paper. 

On t! tion may be considered the starting 
point fo h trade. But “every trade has got to 
be studi vil necessary to secure the actual 
records payrolls before any theory of dove- 
tailing « ved, before the practicability of 
any fun cepted, and certainly before any 
plans can 

The in ting the treatment of seasonal prob 
lems by ith an analysis of the data set 
forth in ecial value. In it a goodly number 
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work” are ably discussed. A plan, not sufficiently considered, 
seems to be the regulation of industry and of commerce whereby 
the state law may follow the example of trade unions in certain 
sections of the cycle trade, and require each trade to be so or- 
ganized that it not only may fit the manufacture of various types 
of products into the various seasons, but also may improve con- 
ditions by securing “retention of workers during slack periods 
by short time,” by working of stock, by reduction of overtime, 
and even by compulsion of time agreements for definite length 
seasons. 

This volume is the outcome of a seminar at the London School 
of Economies and Political Science during the session of 1910, 
and is satisfactory evidence of the value of “students’ work.” 

Susan M. Krnospury. 

Simmons College. 


English Apprenticeship and Child Labour. A History. By 
JoceLyN Dun op and R. D. Denman. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 390. $3.00.) 

The Child in the City. Edited by Sopnonispa P. BreckineineGe. 
(Chicago: Publications of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy. 1912. Pp. xiii, 502. $1.50.) 

The Wage-earning Boy. By C. Rosson. (New 
York: Association Press. 1912. Pp. 108. $.25.) 

The first of these books is printed as one of joint authorship, 
but the entire volume, except the concluding chapter, is the work 
of Mr. Dunlop. It is the story, in its more important aspects, of 
juvenile labor in England from mediaeval times to the twentieth 
century; it points out the causes for the rise and decline of ap- 
prenticeship, analyzes the modern problem of child labor, and 
uggests certain remedies for its attendant evils. 

Contrary to common opinion, the regular employment of chil- 
lren did not begin in the eighteenth century with the rise of 
modern industrialism. It was a product of capitalism and other 
causes Which long preceded the factory system. “In Mediaeval 
England children were employed as freely and at as early an age 
is ever they have been under the factory system.” During the 
handicraft period, juvenile service formed an important factor in 
industry, but it was utilized chiefly to train the youth for his 
life work. Child labor was an educative process; as a labor 
supply it was incidental. Under the factory system juvenile 
service was desired as an object in itself. The work was un- 
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educativs ically unregulated, child labor is 
condemn« renders the child less efficient dur 
ing his lat g run the employer is likewise handi- 
capped by f service which he has unwittingly 


he lped to 


Appre! | by private artisans as a method 
i+ 


for trainin; Later it was enforced by the gilds, 
the towns. he enactment of the Statute of Artifi 
cers in 15 general legal method to be followed 
by all youns red to engage in any trade. It was 
a nationa education, conducted at a minimum 
cost, but nt. The system was probably in- 
troduced th century, was widely established 
during th I nth, be gan to decline in the seven- 
teenth. an n more rapidly after the appearance 
of modern 

The dec hip is attributed to the rise of mod- 
ern capit changed methods of production. 
Wealthy n yees became restless under its restric- 
tions. Foreis leveloping could not be adequately 
fostered uw ystem. Also, the spirit of individual- 
ism create he old order, It was the misery of 
the paupe! tirred public opinion at a time when 
it was not il disorder and distress. The repeal 
of the Sta é n 1814, two and one half centuries 
after its en he formal end of the national system. 

The con r sketches the modern problem of the 
child in ind ppears “‘as wage earner, as independ 
ent workm ider, and as the ubiquitous message, 
errand or \ jobs lad.” Four reform measures 
are suggest: the school age, (2) creation of com- 
pulsory cor , (3) further regulation of employ- 
ment out of ind (4) appointment of juvenile ad- 
visory com! ins are being worked out in England 
at the preser 

The book ireful research. The subject-mat- 
ter makes ¢ g reading despite the fact that the 
main them« han academic interest. It is doubt 
ful if anyor ediate future, will find it necessary 
to rewrite tl lish apprenticeship. A well-classified 
bibliography h, together with the abundant foot 
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notes throughout the work, forms an excellent list of reference 
on the subject of apprenticeship in England. 


The Child in the City contains the series of papers and ad 
dresses presented at the various conferences held in connection 
with the Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit, May 11-25, 1911. ‘The 
object of these meetings was twofold: (1) to present the subject 
of child welfare work to the public, and (2) to afford those en 
gaged in practical work an opportunity to discuss the problem 
uvolved and to consider methods for improvement. ‘The papers 
published, about fifty in number, suggest a wide field for study. 
They consider the child in a personal relationship, also from a 
larger social and economic point of view. 

While the main problem—the status and welfare of the child 
was discussed by all the speakers, the point of approach of each 
was different, so that, considered as a whole, the volume contains 
a fairly complete discussion of some of the more important prob- 


lems connected with child life in the modern city. 


The author of The Wage-earning Boy, a trained worker among 


boys, emphasizes the social needs of those who have attained the 
age at which they may leave school and become wage-earners. At 
this period they are subject to unusual temptations and need 
special advice and guidance. The volume is a handbook of sug- 
gestions for those forming or directing boys’ clubs, with special 
reference to the methods used by the Young Men’s Christian fs- 
sociation in dealing with this class, Little attempt is made to 
analyze the industrial problems associated with boy labor. ‘The 
book contains valuable suggestions for the active worker among 
boys. 


James M. Mor ey. 
Brown University. 
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seavguis, A, Guide pratique de la réglementation du travail dans 
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lin, soie, (Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1913. Pp. viii, 248. 6 fr.) 
Buocn, R. and Cuaumer, H. Traité théorique et pratique des con- 
seils de prud’hommes. (Paris: Alcan. 1913. 12 fr.) 
Branpt-Wyt, R. Hauswirtschaftliche Nahrungsmittelkonsumtion 
und Frauenarbeit. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1913. 3 m.) 
Brooks, J. G. American syndicalism. The I. W. W. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1913. Pp. 264. $1.50.) 
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TrauTMANN, W. E. Direct action and sabotage. (Pittsburg: Socialist 
News Co. 1912. Pp. 43, illus. 10c.) 

Conditions of employment in the linen and other making- 
up trades of the North of Ireland. Report of departmental com- 
mitte, 6509. (London: King. 1913. 1s. 9d.) 

~— Negligence and compensation cases annotated. (Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co. 1912. Pp. xxxix, 1012. $6.50.) 
Report of departmental committee on the night employ 


ment of male young persons in factories and workshops. 6503. 
London: King. 1913. 3d.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
The Aldrich Plan in the Light of Modern Banking. By Lupwice 
Benpix. (New York: Robert R. Johnston. 1912. Pp. xiv, 
227. $2.00.) 

This volume is the outgrowth of another, published in German, 
with the purpose of conveying to the Fatherland an account of 
the work of our Monetary Commission and its proposed legisla- 
tion. In its present garb it is given to the American public with 
the hope that an unbiased discussion of the banking problem 
will contribute to the cause of reform. 

The author, formerly a member of the Berlin University of 
Commerce staff, now associated with a New York banking house, 
writes from the viewpoint of an American. Devoting some fifty 
pages to a presentation of the existing American system and the 
main features of continental banking, he proceeds to discuss the 
principles and details of the commission’s plan in the light of 
the working of these systems. The explanation of the plan is 
more than a mere restatement of the provisions of the bill pro- 
posed; and a critical examination of the more important features 
includes both suggestive changes and commendatory comments. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Bendix is an unwavering advocate of a central 
bank, Nothing short of such an institution can bring our system 
abreast of English and continental standards. He realizes that 
the commission’s plan is a compromise with serious defects, but 
accepts it gladly as a step in the right direction. Three points 
hold prominent place throughout the discussion, viz., note issues, 


control by selfish interests, and our lack of a discount market. 


(1) The need of an elastic note issue and the means of securing 
it are set forth in terms of the usual convincing arguments. 
Familiarity with European “central note-banks” seems to lead 
Mr. Bendix to overemphasize the issue function as an integral part 
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By Str Davin Barsovr. (London: 

1912. Pp. xvi, 242. $2.00.) 
divided into three parts. The 
book, is devoted chiefly to a (lis- 
cussi0l rinciples of money and credit with 
particul juantity theory of money which, the 
author erstood ought never to have been chal- 
lenged.” covering chapters 12 to 15 inclusive, 
about o1 , is concerned mostly with the history 
and ph ( | and silver controversy. Here the 
philosop pounded is essentially that of the ortho- 
dox inter The first three fourths of the book 
is for tl tary. It is of value, however, to the 
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man who was Financial Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India during the years 1888 to 1893, and was more 
largely responsible than any one else for the program of mone- 
tary reform inaugurated in 1893. The economist’s chief interest 
will be in the last fourth of the book, particularly chapters 16 
ind 17. Hlere are to be found an authoritative description of the 
Indian currency reform and a first-hand explanation of the mo 
tives of the government’s actions in the reform’s initial stages. 

rom these latter chapters, it appears that to the mind of Sir 
David Barbour the silver standard in India was fast becoming 
ntolerable because of the rapid appreciation of gold. He was 
convineed that international bimetallism afforded the best solu 
on of the problem both in the interest of India and of the rest 
of the world. By 1891, however, “it became evident . . . that 
the bimetallic controversy . . . would probably end by the aban- 
donment of silver as a standard of value and the universal adop 
tion, sooner or later, of the single gold standard” (p. 182). It 
seemed to him that the United States must soon discontinue its 
purchases under the Sherman act, and that if India was to close 
her mints at all, she should do so before the cessation of these 
purchases should cause a further disastrous decline in the gold 
price of silver (pp. 184-5). 

Having decided that it was desirable to close the mints and to 
go over to the gold standard he was confronted with two other 
important questions: What gold par should be adopted and how 
should it be attained? The author’s attitude on these questions 
was on the face of it one of extreme conservatism: it was to do 
nothing for a while and see what happened. The possible evil 
results of an indefinite and uncertain policy, however, in the mat- 
ter of a rapidly changing unit of value may mean that such 
a policy is anything but conservative. The reviewer believes that 
uch was the case in the two currency reforms in which Sir David 
Barbour actively participated, that of India in 1893 and that of 
the Straits Settlements ten years later. The book under review 

a defense of such a policy. 

The author’s objections to the definite policy of going over 
to the gold-exchange standard at once, according to the Lindsay 
scheme, by borrowing money for a gold reserve, and declaring 
fixed rates at which sterling drafts would be sold in India for 
rupees and rupee drafts sold in London for sterling, were: (1) 
the expense of borrowing funds for such a reserve; (2) the un 
certainty as to the amount needed and the resulting danger that 
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Wh reat advantage of promptly stabiliz 
in 1898. these objections do not 
appear ¢ [India’s financial burdens were of courss 
heavy; r, would be checked by the fixing of 
exchang rood, her sterling debt being quoted at 
re] f only slightly above three per cent. 
A rese! U under the gold exchange standard 
would p ficient i1 To be on the saf 
side t] shoul ave secured authority to 
extend ),000 in ec: need. There is no ad 
quate ev ld not have stood a temporary in 
creas of from half to three quarters of a 


million ] such a loan would have occasioned. 


In the 4 *s | sterling payments on account 


of inte moun to £8,231,012, the bulk of 
which vy railways, irrigation works, and other 
product The great increase in the demand for 
rupees would soon of itself have built up a 
strong before the present time seigniorag: 
profits, , and interest on that part of the 
reserve have enabled a reduction in the gold 
standat ntire payment—to a point where it 
would } burdensome. As to the objection that 
the Ho | have rejected such a proposition if 
made by »f India, the obvious reply is that that 
would |] ponsibility of the Home government. If 
this wa n the government of India should have 
scien it were thought desirable in the 
ee r plan as a second choice. 
E. W. Kemmerer. 
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Mr. Knibbs prefaces his study by a review of the technique of 
ndex numbers and concludes by deciding to adopt the method 
f “aggregate expenditure” in preference to other methods used 
lsewhere. Index numbers computed on the aggregate expenditure 
method are ratios “between the total aggregate cost of definite 
quantities of a number of commodities at a given date and the 
price of the same quantities of each commodity at some other date 

lected as a base or standard; each of these ratios is then mul- 
tiplied by 1000” (page 11). This method assumes, of course, that 
the total consumption of the commodities included can be estimated 
‘rom year to year. In addition to the review of the technique 

f index numbers in the first chapter, a lengthy and badly printed 
ppendix gives a discussion, principally in the form of algebraic 
formulae, of the problems involved in the various price indexes now 
being published. For American readers who are familiar with the 
work of Fisher and Walsh, this part of the report offers little 
that is new. 

The real contribution of the report consists in the information 
presented as to actual and relative prices in Australia. The price 
data include retail, wholesale, and import and export prices. The 
retail prices were obtained from retail dealers whose principal 
customers were wage-earners, and cover the years 1901 to 1911; 
rents of workmen’s dwellings were secured from “house-agents” 
for the same period. The wholesale price data are Melbourne 
prices, from 1871 to 1912, obtained from market quotations in the 
“ordinary press and in special trade reviews.” The import and 
export prices are averages computed from the Trade and Customs 
Returns, and cover the period 1901 to 1912. 

In general it may be stated that the movement of prices in 
Australia has shown about the same tendencies as in the rest of 
the world, though exceptions must be made in some years on 
account of local influences, such as drought. Of special interest 
is Mr. Knibbs’ computation of a “world’s index number,” ob- 
tained by weighting an index for each of the leading countries 
hy a number representing its population in 1911, the year 
used as a base. By the use of the world index, the price changes 


of one country can be readily compared with the fluctuations in 


the rest of the leading countries. However, since no change in 
population weight is made for the earlier years, the number is 
of value for recent years only. 

The present volume is stated to be the first of a series of 
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money ceases to exist (p. 61). It is a primitive notion to insist 
that money must be a material thing. The abstract unit of value 
is not identical with a given quantity of a precious metal (p. 19). 
Most German money is not issued directly by the state; witness, 
for example, the gold coin issued through the Reichsbank (on the 
presentation of bullion), bank notes, and giro-transfers. 

The book is suggestive but superficial. Many of the ideas are not 
s new as the author apparently believes them to be. It is based 
largely upon German conditions. The Knappsche Geldtheorie 
which it in large part represents has not received much recognition 
outside of Germany, although Knapp’s Staatliche Theorie des 
Geldes was published in 1905. Most economists believe that the 
unit of value need not represent a commodity standard, that is, 
that it may have a value as money entirely different from the 
value of its constituent metal, as, for example, was the case of the 
Indian rupee from 1893 to 1898. Most economists further believe 
that the monetary demand for gold represents a very important 
influence in determining its value and that legislation may de- 
termine the extent and the direction of the monetary demand for 
gold and silver. Granting this, however, it is none the less true 
that the monetary unit is not an ideal thing but a definite value 
expressed in a coin—a value varying according to the play of 
the forces of demand and supply. The great bulk of the ex- 
changes may be effected in Germany by means of giro-accounts 
and bank notes; it is still true that a giro-transfer for 1000 
marks or a bank note for that sum represents the value of 
1000 of the monetary units known as the mark, and must be 
paid in those units if demanded. All prices of goods sold, no 
matter what the medium by which payment is made, are ex- 
pressed in terms of these units. The value of these units is 
determined by the law of supply and demand, and, under free 
coinage, conforms closely to the value of the 6.148 grains of 
standard gold which is coined into a mark. 

E. W. Kemmerer. 
Princeton University. 
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Bacsuaw, J. F. G. and Hannarorp, C. F. Practical banking, includ- 
ing currency. (London: Pitman. 1913. Pp. 316. 5s.) 


Barua, I. The romance of the Rothschilds. (New York: Putnam. 
1913. $3.25.) 
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of the application of the tables and of the principles underlying 
their construction. 
narzka-Ernst, C. Welthandelsartikel und ihre Preise. Eine Studie 
ur Preishewegung und Preisbildung. Der Zucker, der Kaffee, die 
Baumwolle. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1913. 7 m.) 
Riever, E. Der Giro- und Scheckverkehr. (Hannover: Géhmannsche 
Buchdruckerei. 1912. Pp. 89. 1.25 m.) 
scuacut, H. Die wirtschaftlichen Krafte Deutschlands. Ueberreicht 
von der Dresdener Bank anlasslich ihres 40 jahrigen Bestehens. 
Berlin: Reichsdruckerei. 1913. Pp. 48.) 
tte, F. Die Bodenkreditinstitute der Oesterreichisch-Ungari- 
schen Monarchie 1841 bis 1910. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1912, 12 m.) 
Vincey, P. Le prix de la viande a Paris. (Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 
1913. Pp. 152. 7.50 fr.) 
Wreinpercer, A. Agio und Disagio der Pfandbriefe in der Bilanz 
der deutschen Hypothekenbanken. (Berlin: J. C. Cotta. 1913. 
50 m.) 
WiwersporrrreR, E, Notenbanken und Papiergeld im Koénigreich 
ltalien seit 1861, (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1913. 5 m.) 
Wirners, H. Money changing. An introduction to foreign exchange. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1913. 5s.) 
Catalogue of coins, tokens and medals in the numismatic 
lection of the mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasury Department Doc. No. 2612. (Washington: Gov. Pr. Office. 
Pp. 634.) 

Proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association and annual proceedings of the 
trust company section, savings bank section, clearing house section, 
and state secretaries section. (New York: Fred E. Farnsworth, 
secretary, American Bankers’ Association. 1912. Pp. 754.) 

Of special interest are the addresses on “Land and Agricultural 

Credit,” by Charles A. Conant (pp. 189-203); “The Achievements 

of the Trust Company Section during the Past Fifteen Years,” by 

Breckinridge Jones (pp. 301-315); and “Segregation of Savings 
Deposits,’ by Pierre Jay and R. E. James (pp. 356-369). 

Silver purchases. Correspondence of the India Office 

with the Bank of England and Messrs. Samuel Montaque & Co. 


relating to the purchases of silver in 1912. (London: King. 1913. 
ls. 3d.) 
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rhe Inheritance Tax Law. By Artruur W. Buakemore and 
Hven Bancrorr. (Boston: The Boston Book Company. 


1912. Pp. vi, 1376. $9.00.) 
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standards of tax administration. The former of these two 
hapters contains a brief but excellent review of the present 
practice in tax assessment throughout the country, with a some- 
what more detailed discussion of West Virginia, Kansas, Minne- 
and Wisconsin; the latter applies the conclusions reached 
the assessment problem in Towa, 

Professor Brindley’s estimate of the relative importance of 
various tax reform movements is shown in the statement 
t “of the three great tax reform movements of the last twenty- 
years, namely, the adoption of certain special forms of taxa- 
tion, the separation of the sources of state and local revenue, and 
the centralization of fiscal administration, the latter is not only the 
most important, but isa necessary basis for the real success of 
my important measure relating to ad valorem taxation.” The 
lume under consideration affords an excellent summary of the 

progress Which has been made in this direction. 


H. B. G. 


Financial History of Ohio. By Ernest Luptow Bocarr. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. I, Nos. 
land 2. (Urbana-Champaign, Ill.: Published by the Uni- 
versity. 1912. Pp. 258.) 

Under a somewhat misleading title, Professor Bogart has pre- 
sented a considerable amount of economic history coupled with 

very satisfactory account of financial administration and tax- 
tion in Ohio. Neither the economic nor financial history, how- 
ver, is complete in this volume; a history of the state debt has 
been published elsewhere, and monographs on local finance and 

ernal improvements are promised. 

The introductory and first chapters are devoted principally 
toeconomie history. A considerable part also of chapters 5 and 
6 deals with the history of banks and of railroads rather than 
with financial matters. Valuable as these sections are in them- 
elves, they yet exceed the bounds of what is necessary and de- 
rable in order to make clear the financial history of the state. 
Chapter 2 presents an interesting account of the methods—all 
too often the more or less extra-legal devices and makeshifts 
by which the state has contrived to make both ends meet. (Con- 
enient tables of receipts and expenditures are appended. The 
third chapter traces the development of treasury accountability 
ind of budgetary practice. 

In part II, covering the second half of the book, Ohio’s inter- 
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been such a bar to progress. The only advance in matters of 
taxation is the definite provision for excise and franchise taxes, 
or taxes upon the production of minerals, and for graduated 
taxes upon Incomes and inheritances. 
O. C. Lockuart. 
Ohio State University. 


Die Neuordnung der direkten Staatssteuern in Preussen. By G. 
Srrurz. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 1912. Pp. 
952. 5 m.) 


The enormous military and naval expenditure of Germany has 
brought the problems of taxation and revenue to the forefront 
of economic investigation in the Fatherland. The very large out 


lays for the navy in particular, occasioned by the naval rivalry 


with Great Britain, have made it necessary to tap new sources 
of revenue; and, in general, to increase the burden of taxa- 
tion. Because of this, the entire scheme of imperial finance was 
substantially altered in 1909-1910; and this reorganization had 
its effect on the several states of the Empire. The best account 
of the movement for tax reform is found in Die Reichsfinanzre 
form: Ein Fiihrer, which consists of a series of papers by lead- 
ing public officials, and which were published by the Vereinigung 
fiir Férderung der Reichsfinanzreform, in 1909.  Innumerable 
other books and pamphlets on this burning question have been 
issued; among them, in 1912, the present volume by Dr. Strutz 
who discusses in detail the changes in direct taxation in Prussia 
which have now become an accomplished fact. 

In Germany, as in all federal states, the fiscal problem is 
threefold; for it must deal with national, state, and local finance. 
Therefore, although the great imperial reforms of 1909-1910 
deal with federal finance they also intimately concern each state 
and municipality. It is from the point of view of Prussian 
finance that Dr. Strutz considers the situation. 

It was essential, in order to meet the growing demands upon 
the imperial exchequer, that the federal authorities should raise 
some 500 million marks. After much discussion and investiga- 
tion it was decided to raise 475 million marks by indirect taxa- 
tion and the remainder by an additional direct contribution 
from each state. The imperial government also attempted to 
put through a federal inheritance tax measure; but the proposal 
met with such bitter opposition from the large landowners that 
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problems involved. He has, accordingly, gathered together a large 
amount of information about subjects usually inadequately treated, 
both in works on public finance and those on international law; 
and has given it systematic statement which has been hitherto lack- 
ng. For both services he has placed his readers under heavy 
obligations to him. 

‘he interpretation which Dr. Lippert gives the word “finance” 
is a broad one, since the volume treats of commercial relations, 
coinage, transportation, and various other matters besides public 
finance. ‘The term “international” also receives a broad interpre- 
tation, since the book treats of relations between the states of con- 
federations and federal unions. Sixty-six pages of indexes place 
the contents of the formidable volume at the ready command of 
the seeker after particular bits of information. Students of com- 
mercial relations and of public finance are likely to be the ones 
most interested in the volume. From his own point of view, the 
reviewer finds the chapter on international double taxation the 
one of most interest. The various theories are reviewed, past 
and present practice is set forth, and all details of the question 
are searchingly examined. The 205 pages devoted to the topic 
would themselves make a sizeable volume, and must be reckoned 
with hereafter by all students of taxation. Doubtless others, 
with different interests, will find the other chapters of equal value. 

Cartes J. 
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3uNDSMANN, E. Der Wertzuwachs an Liegenschaften und seine 
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the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. (Boston: Financial 
Pub. Co. 1913. Pp. 826. $6.) 
Contains a considerable amount of historical data. 


OpreRMANN, R. Gemeindesteuerreform. Bemerkungen und Vorsch- 
lige zum sdchsischen Gemeindesteuergesetzentwurf. (Dresden: 
Hahn & Jaensch. 1912. Pp. 143. 2 m.) 


Partain, G. Les douanes frangaises, régime général, organization, 
fonctionnement. (Paris: P. Dupont. 1913. 36 fr.) 


Peisker, E. Reichswertzuwachssteuer. Das geltende Recht und die 
Ziele seiner Reform. (Berlin: Heymann. 1912. Pp. xx, 179. 
+ m.) 


Perit, P. La dette publique de la Russie. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 
1913. 5.50 fr.) 
Contrary to current opinion in France, Russia has never failed to 
meet her financial engagements and for stability her treasury 
surpasses that of any other country in Europe. 


tarraN, P, W. The policy of the land values group in the house of 
commons. (London: United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values, 11 Tothill St., Westminster. 1912. Pp. 41. 1d.) 


Raica, J. Le mouvement de centralisation administrative et financiére 
en Angleterre. (Paris: Larose & Tenin. 1913. 8 fr.) 


Rospins, E, C. Selected articles on reciprocity. Debaters’ handbook 
series. (Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co. 1913. Pp. xxiii, 222. $1.) 
Even technical students are likely to find something suggestive 
in this compilation. There is a suggestion of insularity, perhaps, in 
the rather disproportionately large space given to reciprocity with 
Canada, and it is to be regretted that the argument against reciproc- 
ity is given up so largely to the vitriolic attacks of the “American 
Economist” on the agreement of 1911. However, the larger issues 
of the reciprocity policy are presented satisfactorily, and the rela- 
tions of the most-favored-nation clause to that policy are brought 
out. The book may be commended to those who want a handy com- 
pendium on the subject. 


H. R. M. 


Samurts, A. W. Home rule finance. (Dublin: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. 1912. Pp. 384. 1s.) 


Scuerma, G. Scienza delle finanze e diritto finanziario. (Palermo: 
Vena. 1912, Pp. 104.) 


Seriaman, E. R. A. Essays in taxation. Eighth edition, completely 
revised and enlarged. (New York: Macmillan. 1913. Pp. xi, 
707. $4.) 

To be reviewed. 

Sitvers, FE. B. Single tar a fallacy; a refutation of the theory of 
single taxation as announced by Henry George. (Kansas City, 
Mo.: Convention Pub. Co. 1913. Pp. 105. 50c.) 
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The | book is the Economic Aspects of European 
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teache1 f the United States Census Bureau. In 
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As to the economic question, he disagrees with the commission 
and with Jenks and Lauck. He contends that the demand for 
labor is increasing faster than the population; that the natives 
and earlier immigrants, instead of having been crowded out of 
employment, have been pushed up into higher positions; that 
immigration regulates itself automatically in response to the 
demand for labor; that the reduction of the hours of labor, the 
rise in wages, and the increase in the numbers of organized 
laborers have been due to recent immigration. He also claims 
that recent immigration is not responsible for the increase in 
work accidents, as is commonly contended by employers and 
foremen; and he argues that the restriction of unskilled labor, as 
recommended by the commission, would result in a relative over- 
supply of skilled labor, and consequently in a disarrangement of 
the conditions of industry. The statistical tables which he uses 
to support these views abound in the main body of the book; 
they occupy 26 pages of the appendix, and are taken or compiled 
chiefly from the reports of the commission, now being printed, 
ind from the last census. 

One of the author’s main criticisms of the Immigration Com- 
mission is that it failed to make an adequate comparison of the 
present with the past; that it occupied itself chiefly with collect- 
ing new material and did not concern itself with historical perspec- 
tive. But it is precisely this lack of historical perspective which 
vitiates the author’s own method, and makes some of his most 
important conclusions fallacious. All through the book, he con- 
tends that the lowest immigration of today should be compared 
with the lowest immigration of forty or fifty years ago; and 
that, if it appears that the former is not inferior to the latter 
in standard of living, in mortality, and in social and political 
capacity, no objection can be made to it. 

Now in the first place, it is not “recognized on all sides that 
the present movement for restriction of immigration has a purely 
economic object” (p. 1). <A large part of the restrictionist 
propaganda is based on the view that the Mediterranean, Asiatic, 
and African races are not fitted by inheritance and training to 
take part in a democracy requiring an intelligent, self-reliant, 
and homogeneous citizenship. But aside from this, the author’s 
argument overlooks the fact that the world has progressed in 
the last fifty years, and that the standards of living and of 
capacity are higher now than then. It is perfectly true that 
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They might as well be attributed to the old immigration which 
has had the greater measure of political control; but, in fact, 
organization and regulation of industry largely depend upon 
density of population. He argues that because scarcity of labor 
in the Western farming states has not raised wages to the level 
of the Eastern manufacturing states, restriction of unskilled 
labor would not raise wages in the latter; and, on the last page 
of the book, he classes restriction with the greenback and free 
silver delusions. If his theory is correct, our people must indeed 
he deluded; for, among those appearing at congressional hear- 
ngs during the last twenty years, practically every employer 
of labor has objected to restriction because it would raise wages, 
and every wage-earner to free immigration because it lowered 
wages. Were they all mistaken? According to the author’s 
ic, all that would be necessary to produce much better con- 
ditions for everybody would be the importation of some millions 
of Chinese and Hindus; but the Pacific slope has been sufficiently 
deluded to prevent that. 

Many of Dr. Hourwich’s figures cannot be verified at this 
time, as the report of the Immigration Commission is not yet 
published; but attention may be called to one or two cases of 
the careless or casuistic use of statistics. On page 70 he com- 
pares the illiteracy of immigrants with the illiteracy of the 
countries from which they come, and says: “These statistics 
prove that measured by intellectual standards the average immi- 
grant is above the average of his countrymen who remain behind.” 
But it has been repeatedly pointed out, as Dr. Hourwich ought 
to know, that the figures of the illiteracy of immigrants, based 
as they are on the immigrants’ own statements, are absolutely 
unreliable for purposes of comparison. The alien has no motive 
to lie to the census-taker in his own country; but his desire to 
stand as well as possible, and the coaching instructions given 


him, partly with the object of minimizing apparent illiteracy, 
make him frequently give false replies to the inspectors on this 
side. The writer has personally tested this matter at Ellis 


Island for a number of races, and found enough fraud to vitiate 
any such comparison as is here attempted. Similar considerations 
apply to the statements of aliens that they are going to join friends 
or relatives (cf. p. 94). 

On page 358, Dr. Hourwich gives the number of all defectives 
and delinquents in 1904, according to the census, as 634,877; 
and in 1908, according to the Immigration Bureau, as 610,477, 
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of these figures clearly shows that the 
five-year period 1903-1908 was ac- 
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1904 and 1908, we find the following: 


Insane, and Charitable Institutions 
S., Porto Rico, and Hawaii 
1904 1908 
44,985 60,339 
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9,825 15,806 
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h’s figures are correct, there must have 
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and comments, and should be read by everyone studying immi- 
gration; but the general conclusions in it should be accepted with 
caution. 

Prescott F. Hatt. 


The Negro at Work in New York City. A Study in Economic 
Progress. By Grorce Epmunp Haynes. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. 
XLIX, No. 3. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1912. Pp. 158. $1.25.) 


This is a companion volume to the study made among the 
negroes in Philadelphia by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. It is based 
ipon the records of 2,500 negro families, comprising 9,788 per- 
sons, from the schedules of the state census of 1905. There are 
two general divisions, the first dealing with negro wage-earners, 
and the second with negro business enterprises. The results show 
that the working population is composed largely of adults born 
in the southern states and the West Indies. Over 40 per cent are 
engaged in domestic and personal service, and 20 per cent in trade. 
Although the negro servant ranks well as far as regularity, capa- 
bility, and honesty are concerned, the wages for this class are 
low. In mechanical pursuits the negro must be above the average 
in skill and intelligence if he would obtain the same wages as the 
whites. The author estimates that the number of business enter- 
prises in the hands of negroes in Manhattan is about 475. In 
309 of these, schedules were obtained by a personal canvass and 
material for the second part of the volume thus procured. The 
West Indian negroes seem to have been more successful in busi- 
ness. All of the establishments were doing retail business and in 
many cases were handicapped by lack of capital, yet the volume 
of business done is surprisingly large. 

The statistics for the first half of the volume are not quite as 
satisfactory as are those for the portion devoted to business enter- 
prises. Many questions were not answered in the census inquiry 
of 1905, and in these cases about 400 negro workers were person- 
ally visited—too small a number for a statistical investigation of 
this kind. The tables are well made and intelligible. The volume 
is a distinct contribution to our knowledge of the progress of the 
colored race and it is to be hoped that it will stimulate an interest 
in other students to make similar investigations in other large 
cities, 

Yale University. W. B. Barey. 
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densit f the circle increased. 

Th nsus in this country has studied the popu 
lation ndustrial centers but it will be difficult 
to d f this kind in the United States as long 
as th r cities are published by wards or election 
dist ric | is available in the Bureau of the Census, 
but t uch a way as to show changes in density 
bv ¢ would require a vast expenditure. It is 
to bi time material for a similar volume may 
be pi intry. The adoption of a uniform area 
of me large cities is to be strongly commended. 
Muc! favor of a twenty-acre unit proposed by 
the B us and if funds for this purpose wer 
availa ° F ocial and economic studies of great 
valu 


Won. B. Battey. 


NEW BOOKS 
Born’ Geburtenriickgang in Deutschland. Seine 
Bex nfung. Auf Grund amtlichen und ausseramt- 
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lichen Materials. Verdffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der 
Medizinalverwaltung, 13. (Wiirzburg: Kurt Kabitzsch. 1913. Pp. 
176. 4 m.) 


Henry, J. R. Some immigrant neighbors. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell. 1912. Pp. 93. 40c.) 


IscHCHANIAN, B. Die auslaindischen Elemente in der russischen 
Volkswirtschaft. (Berlin: F. Siemenroth. 1913. 7 m.) 


Lance, A. Die unehelichen Geburten in Baden. Ein Untersuchung 
iiber thre Bedingungen und ihre Entwickelung. (Karlsruhe: G. 
Braun. 1912. 3.60 m.) 


Lonr, O. The first Germans in North America and the German 
element of New Netherland. (New York: G. E. Stechert & Co.) 


Raruin, N. Le placement et Vimmigration des ouvriers agricoles 
nolonais en France. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1913. Pp. 30. 1 fr.) 


Svow, E. C. The intensity of natural selection in man. Drapers’ 
Company research memoirs. (London: Dulau. Pp. 43. 3s.) 
Asserts that a high mortality in infancy (the first two years of 
life) is followed by a correspondingly low mortality of childhood, 
ind conversely. The investigation substantiates for a general popu- 
lation the results found by Pearson and Ploetz for more restricted 
populations, and disagrees with many statements made in the Local 
Government Board’s report on infant mortality. 


Tuompson, J. W. Co. Population and its distribution. Compiled from 
the United States census figures of 1910. (New York: J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 1912. Pp. 89. $2.) 

A convenient compilation for use by selling departments of 
business houses, in which lists of cities are given according to popu- 
lation, and distribution by character of retail business and by 
numbers of farm families. 


Tonnices, C. Der Geburtenriickgang und die drohende Entvilkerung 
Deutschlands. (Leipzig: H. Hedewig’s. 1912. Pp. iii, 63. 1 m.) 


Warne, F. J. The immigrant invasion. (New York: Dodd, Mead. 
1918. Pp. 336. $2.50.) 
To be reviewed. 


Wor, J. Das Zweikindersystem in Anmarsch und der Feldzuq 
dagegen. (Berlin: A. Hirschwald. 1913. Pp. xi, 36, 1 m.) 


—— Birth registration; an aid in protecting the lives and 
rights of children; necessity for extending the registration area. 
(Washington: U. S. Dept. of Commerce and Labor, Children’s 
Bureau. 1918. Pp. 24.) 


— — Statistique du mouvement de la population. Années 1907, 
1908, 1909 et 1910. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1913. Pp. eviii, 
253. 5 fr.) 


Reviews of Books [June 


roblems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 
» ditions 772. Fall River. (Fall River, Mass. 
Housing Committee. 1912, Pp. 29.) 
yn an investigation made by the Bureay 
New England for the Housing Committe, 
ated Charities. Investigation lasted for six 
buildings containing 1171 apartments with 
persons, or 5 per cent of the population of 
ordinary discrimination has been shown in 
ject. This ranks among the first of housing 
and accuracy of statement, elimination of 
straint of diction. 
y and the labor movement. (Boston: 
1912. Pp. 108. $1.) 
Vouvrier, étude de la législation des hahita 
‘rance a Vétranger. (Paris: Jouve et Cir 


- liquor in the South. The history of the 
ocial restraint in southern commonwealths. 
es in history, economics and public law, 
ns. 1912. Pp. 56.) 


Berlin: Louis Marcus. 1912. Pp. 870. 


L. E. Les maisons ouvrieres. Etude au 
t applications dans le domaine des chemins 
Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 1913. Pp. 38 


ns les villes. La crise parisienne. (Paris: 
3.50 fr.) 

hen Terrainqesellschaften und ihr Einfluss 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1913.) 


education in Europe. (Chicago: Con- 


Iren in the shadow. Introduction by Jacos 
cBride, Nast & Co. 1913. Pp. xvii, 277. 


the New York children’s court and founder 
ovement gives a graphic account of child 

rk and interprets it in relation to the de- 
nd of the community. 


ickens and social reform. (London: Chap- 


B. The hill folk. Report on 
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» rural community of hereditary defectives. (Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. Y.: Eugenics Record Office. 1912. Pp. 56. 75c.) 


Dover, H. H. Survey of occupations open to the girl fourteen to 
sixteen years. (Boston: Girls Trade Educ. League. 1912. Pp. 39. 


25¢c.) 
Haase, O. Das Problem der Wohnungsgesetzgebung. (Berlin: F. 
Vahlen. 1913. Pp. 160. 3 m.) 


Jacquet, L. L’alcool; étude économique générale, ses rapports avec 
agriculture, Vindustrie, le commerce, la législation, l’impot, Uhygiéne 
individuelle et sociale. (Paris: Masson et Cie. 1912. Pp. xviii, 
944, 17 fr.) 


LeonnarD, S. Die Prostitution, ihre hygienische, sanitére, sitten- 
polizeiliche und gesetzliche Bekimpfung. (Munich: E. Reinhardt. 
1912. 4 m.) 

Picut, W. Toynbee Hall und die englische Settlement-Bewegung. 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 9. (Tiibingen: 
J.C. B. Mohr. 1913. Pp. xi, 217. 6 m.) 


Russett, J. E. and Bonser F. G. Industrial education. (New York: 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ. 1913. Pp. 65. 30c.) 


StramMHAMER, J. Bibliographie der Social-Politik. Two volumes. 
Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. vi, 881. 30 m.) 
Covers books and articles published from 1895 to 1911. 


Sterzie, C. American social and religious conditions. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1912. Pp. 240. $1.) 


Stone, D. Divorce and remarriage; an address on the majority and 
minority reports of the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes; with an appendix of authorities. (New York: 
Longmans. 1918. Pp. 39. 40c.) 


Tuomeson, M. H. Environment and efficiency; a study in the records 
of industrial schools and orphanages. Birmingham studies in social 
economics and adjacent fields. (New York: Longmans. 1912. Pp. 
100. 75c.) 


Witson, W. H. The evolution of the country community; a study in 
religious sociology. (Boston: Pilgrim Press. 1912. Pp. xvii, 221. 
$1.25.) 

— Converging views of social reform. Lectures on the life 
of the industrial worker, given at the Interdenominational Summer 
School at Sanwick, Derbyshire, June 22-29, 1912. (London: Dent. 
Is, 6d.) 


— Report of the Lawrence survey. Studies in relation to 
Lawrence, Mass. made in 1911. (Andover, Mass.: The Andover 
Press, 1912. Pp. 268.) 


——— Social service series. Comprising Child Labor, O. R. 
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home, G, C, Cuase; One rest-day in 
nqmen’s insurance, C. R. HENpERson: 
KeNNEDY; The church in the country 
delphia: Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. 1913. 


al progress for 1912. Summary of 
rts, and voluntary effort, with regard 

London: Nelson. 1912, Pp. Viii, 


deutschen Woh nungsreformbewequna 
ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1913. 


ind Pensions 


ry of Life Assurance. By A. Fivc- 
P. Dutton and Company. 


The this book is divided might almost have 
been b ler different titles. 

The part is a survey of the gild system. It 
is a cl ehensive sketch, with not much more 
empha nd mutual relief than would be found 


yught of the bearing of gilds upon 


xplains, “I have thought it necessary 
+ 


he book to a consideration of the 


to deve 
Gilds, | xr which they were responsible was so 
much re that to seek to deal with it without 
refere! pment and characteristics would lead 
to wr ). But the survey goes far beyond 
“‘refere racteristics. The chapters on the 
Roman ‘ Gilds, the Social-Religious Gilds, and 
Gild R hasize mutual aid, especially burial 
and sup f sick or deceased breathren; but an 
equal mt , relating to Gild Beginnings, the Mer 
chant Gilds ft Gilds, lay no special stress upon 
mutual rvey is a conscientious summary of the 
best se ies, both German and English, and 1s 
scholar! no pretense of originality. But it is 
difficult ion that interest in the gild system 
seriously or from his original intention of writ- 
ing an the history of life insurance; unless, 
indeed, to the history grew out of a study of 


the gild unlikely. 
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The second part of the book consists of a series of brief sketches 
somewhat unfortunately entitled Other Influences. Part II has, 
in fact, a unity not revealed in its title. It consists of a series 
of chapters taking up in logical order the canonist doctrine of 
usury; its application to contemporary institutions, such as 
rent charges and montes; gambling imsurance; the schemes of 
Holtzschuher, Orbrecht, and Tonti; the science of life contin 
gencies; and early experiments in life insurance. None of these 
chapters is exhaustive, nor gives as full a treatment of its subject 
as may be found elsewhere, but, taken together, they constitute 
a very readable and clear sketch of the theories and practice 
of interest and of life contingencies to the time of the founding 
of regular life insurance companies. 

It is somewhat surprising that so little attention is given to 
the early development of branches of insurance other than life 
insurance. Since the author’s avowed intention is to examine 
“certain main factors in the development of the insurance idea,” 

is not easy to understand why he inquires so minutely into 
gild affairs and nearly neglects the development of property 
nsurance, 

While the author modestly subordinates his own views in the 
body of the work, his introductory chapter is a good piece of 
reflection. Without aiming to present new views or new facts, 
this work performs a very useful service in the careful examination 
and comparison of authorities, 

H. Price. 

Yale University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Asutry, A. The social policy of Bismarck. Preface by G. von 
ScHMOLLER. Birmingham studies in social economics and adjacent 
fields, III. (New York: Longmans. 1912. Pp. xi, 95. 75c.) 

The nature and history of state socialism: Bismarck’s character, 
career and views; the intention and provisions of German and English 
workmen’s insurance legislation; and the value of the method of 
insurance—these large themes are the basis of an essay that is at 
least clearly and forcibly written. Nothing new in the way of fact 
appears; the discussion of theory is suggestive. 

R. F. F. 

Buttock, E. D. Selected articles on compulsory insurance. De- 
baters’ handbook series. (Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co. 1913. 
Pp. xxxv, 266. $1.) 

The volume consists of the following parts: (1) introductory 
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social insurance; (2) a select but fairly 
oks, pamphlets, documents and magazine 
subject of social insurance, industria] 
npensation, insurance plans of individual 
ys, and unemployment insurance; (3) 
lsory insurance, which take up the main 
irticles represent pretty well the most 
ght on the various social insurance pro- 
s are fairly considered; still the pr 
or some sort of social insurance scheme. 
value not only for the young debater 
eking well selected material for his 

subject in question. 
Joun Bauer. 


Vol. IIIT. Assurance-vie. (Paris: 


de la loi fédérale sur l’assurance en cas 

Part I. L’assurance-maladie. Trans- 

late French by Paut Loaoz. (Zurich: Art. 
Inst Pp. 164. 4 fr.) 


JoacHI \ Der Arst in der Reichsversicherungs- 
ord Pflichten Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp 

einer Theorie der Lebensversicherung. 
(Jen Pp. x, 408. 12 m.) 

KAUFM ttten bei der deutschen Arbeiterversiche 
rung 1913. 0.60 m.) 

LEFOR1 l re le chémage en France et a Vétranger. 
(Par 8. 12 fr.) 

LAUREN ratique des assurances sur la vie. (Paris: 
Gauthi« Pp. 176. 2.50 fr.) 

LuxEMB »bligatorische Arbeiterversicherung. 
(War < Wolff. 1912. Pp. 60. 2 m.) 

MaNgEs, (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1913. 
m 

Pic, P. s en France et a@ V’étranger. (Paris: 
Alean 


Watts, nq to national insurance. (London: 
Steven 12s. 6d.) 
Youne, M 1 art of writing life insurance. Revised 
) 
edition wrk Insurance School. 1912. Pp. 
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lings of the association of life in- 
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surance medical directors of America. (New York: Knickerbocker 
Pre ss, 1912. Pp. 295.) 

Medical benefit. Statements as to the administration of, 
with correspondence between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 


the British Medical Association. 6520. (london: King. 1913. 4d.) 
Recueil de documents relatifs aur assurances sur la vie, 


réunis par le ministére du travail. No. 6, (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
1912. Pp. 492. 5.25 fr.) 

- Sammlung von Versicherungsbedingungen deutscher Ver- 

herungsanstalten. Vol. V. Die im Jahre 1912 geltenden Beding- 
ungen simtlicher Versicherungszweige. Part I. Lebens-, Unfall- und 
Haftplichtversicherung. Part II. Transport-, Feuer-, Hagel-, Vieh-, 
Kinbruchdiebstahl-, Glasversicherung und sonstige kleinere Zweige. 

serlin: E. S. Mittler. 1912. Pp. 187; 199.) 

A description of the terms of German insurance regulations re 
ferring to others than life insurance. The regulations applying 
to eighteen different kinds of insurance are discussed, especial atten- 
tion being given to fire and stock insurance. 

- Stenographischer Bericht der Verhandlungen vom 25. 
November 1912 iiber die Organisation einer gemeinniitzigen na 
tionalen Volksversicherung. (Berlin: Julius Sittenfeld. 1912. Pp. 
63.) 

Pauperism and Charities 
The Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy. A Study in Mutual Aid. 
By Yu-Yue Tsv. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Vol. L, No. 1. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1912. Pp. 120. $1.00.) 
Throughout this study the word philanthropy is to be taken 
in the deepest and broadest sense as including every aspect of hu- 

mitarian effort. The author has accordingly divided the major 
part of his material into three clearly differentiated parts, Char- 
ity, Mutual Benefit, and Civic Betterment. Before discussing 
the first of these divisions, Dr. Tsu devotes a chapter to a general 
treatment of Chinese “philanthropy in thought and practice,” 
ncluding under this caption a summary of the attitude of Chinese 
writers, ancient and modern, on philanthropy as a_ virtue, 
and a review of the history of philanthropy, with a brief presen- 
tation of the scope and character of present-day philanthropy 
in China; and also a chapter on population and social well-being. 
In the latter, he presents in turn the causes of overpopulation 
of large areas of China—rural conditions, ancestor worship, early 


marriage—and the bad effects of such overpopulation. He ad- 
vocates an intelligent control of the birth-rate. 


ws of Books [ Jun 


the threefold division of his thesis. 


im the present charitable provisions 
ed women and widows, (3) dependent 
sick. Mutual Benefit, the second dij 
s de scriptions of (1) the clan organiza 
village community, (3) provincial and 
d crafts guilds. These various forys 
ive their roots in the remote past and 


time a natural basis for the practi 


terment, the third main division of t} 


cript 


ions of the Chinese government, 
the study was made before the recent 
f the expression of the philanthropi 
ich public benefactions as the main 
hools, life-saving associations, publ 
The monograph closes with a chapter 
Self-Consciousness and Solidarity. 


Frank D. Warsoy. 


Co-operative Enterprises 
Henry W. Worrr. (London 
1912. Pp. 378. 6s.) 
land. Urban and Rural. By James 
Survey Associates, Inc. 1913. Pp 


on agricultural coéperation are so 
subject as is Mr. Wolff. For thirty 
ollecting facts and experiences whieh 
ide their way to the press. In the 
{griculture Mr. Wolff brings to bear 
of information gained in experience, 
in of the International Coéperativ: 
of the Executive Committee of th 
Society of his home country. 
in codperation among farmers is seen 
page of the introduction: “It has 


irt into agriculture where declining 


fro. 


be I} 


and cultivation into previously neglected 


part the undoubted fact that organizations 


as to an end; the codperative spirit cannot 
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be put into the rules; coéperation has no magic in it; it is a 
simple method by which a number of persons may attain a com- 
mon object—these sentiments at once class the author as one 
acquainted with coéperation at work rather than on paper only. 

In the chapter on General Principles are laid down the con- 
ditions requisite to success. In the main they are: strict re- 
sponsibility; expert management; adequate auditing facilities ; 
auple funds, preferably their own. He doubts the wisdom of 
doing business with non-members, and is confident that the busi- 


ness Of members must be assured. A great point in favor of 
. . . = . 
cojperation is the establishment of a brand of goods, and dis- 


cipline over members in requiring them to live up to the condi- 
tions of maintaining it. 

While Mr. Wolff does not undertake to give a complete history 
of coéperation as found on the continent of Europe, in many 
instances he comes little short of it, even going at times into the 
technicalities of the agricultural methods underlying the market- 
ing process. Coéperation has been slow to take hold of the 
English farmers, a misfortune which Mr. Wolff believes to be due 
in part to the attitude of the government toward the movement. 


Dr. Ford has given a succinct account of codperation both 
past and present in New England. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with urban coéperation, the second with 
rural, In part I is discussed the Nature of Coédperative Enter- 
prise, Survivals of Early Movements, Association Among Im- 
migrants, Coéperation in Manufacture, and Needs and Trend 
of the Movement. It is shown that urban coéperation in New 
England is important though not extensive; it has had many dis- 
couragements, but especially within the past few years has been 
making a creditable showing. 

In the second part of the book Dr. Ford deals with a subject 
about which information is much less widespread than is the 
ease with urban coéperation. He classifies argicultural coépera- 
tion under two main heads: first, that in connection with the 
general purchase or sale of goods; second, that concerned with 
the interest of some special crop. In connection with the study 
of general coéperation, a sketch of the history and present status 
of the grange in New England is presented. It is the opinion 
of the author that much of the spirit of coéperation made pre- 
valent is attributable to the influence of the grange. Under 


ews of Books [ June 


facts are presented concerning the 
i-stuff, maple sugar, potatoes, to- 
is devoted to Coéperation in the 
is shown that the creamery and 
f New England has been for some years 
there are many instances of con 
ition in this business. 
author that “The practicability of 
has been proved by the continued 
in twenty years of many societies, 
Yet this result has been obtained in 
les to codpe rative success— ignorance 
lation.” Dr. Ford has faith that 
41, 


coép e power of “moralizing trade, 


and f living.’ and at the same time of furnish- 


ing 


ining in the management of big com- 
mon 

Alt not treat every type of agricultural 
coop land, the work seems to be, in the field 


cove! 


Bensamin H. Hrprarp. 


Municipalités. By Yves Gvyor. 

Alean. 1913. Pp. viii, 437. 3.50 fr.) 

in through this book which deals with 

In the first place, it is written 

nt though the method of treatment 

being enforced by a telling array 

of fa merous states and municipalities. Th 
autho that it is written to counteract the in- 
fluenc hool of M. Ed. Milhaud: “It is neces 
il of the great public the exact facts, 

ind the ‘bluff? of their programs.” 

rk presents an extremely individualis- 

ithor comes to the general conclusion 

nor the municipality should undertak: 

undertaken by an individual; that the 

opera tilities should be left to private enterprise; 
their tate and municipality. The results of 
publi f railways and tramways form the bulk 
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of the volume but none of the recent social activities, such as 
municipal housing, are omitted. It is a general, though not 
dispassionate, plea for the laissez faire principle. 

Karu F. Geiser. 


Oberlin College. 


NEW BOOKS 


Beer, M. Geschichte des Sozialismus in England. (Stuttgart: J. 
H. W. Dietz. 1913. Pp. xii, 512. 6.50 m.) 

Bettoc, H. The servile state. (London: T. N. Foulis. 1912. Pp. 
189. 1s.) 

Compere-Moret and others. Encyclopédie socialiste, syndicale et 
coopérative de Vinternationale ouvriére. (Paris: A. Quillet. 1912. 
Pp. 524. 5 fr.) 

DestinteREs, L. Projet de socialiste. Vol. II]. Organisation 
administration. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1913. 2.25 fr.) 

With this volume the work is complete. 


Enocn, C. R. The land laws and “socialism” of the Incas of Peru. 
(London: King. 1912. 6d.) 


Ervine, J. G. Francis Place, the tailor of Charing Cross. Fabian 
tract, 165. (London: Fabian Soc. 1912. Pp. 27. 2d.) 


Giaster, J. B., editor. The socialist year book, 1913. (London: 
National Labour Press,, Ltd., St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Sq. 1913. 
2s. 6d.) 

Govt, M. Il socialismo internazionalista e la querra italo-balcanico- 
turca. (Modena: G. T. Vincenzi e Nipoti. 1912. Pp. xvi, 208.) 

GranaM, J, Individual industrial freedom and the way to prosperity. 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.: The author. 1912. Pp. 325. $1.) 

Hitreuit, M. Socialism summed up. (New York: H. K. Fly. 1912. 
Pp. 110. $1.) 

Jusrneau. L’idée de fédéralisme économique dans le socialisme 
francais. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1913. 3.25 fr.) 


Marston, G. Two hundred municipal ownership failures. (Chicago: 
Pub. Service Pub. 1912. Pp. 29. 25c.) 

Passow, R. Die gemischt privaten und 6ffentlichen Unternchmungen 
auf dem Gebiete der Elektrizitats und Gasversorqung und des 
Strassenbahnwesens. (Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. vi, 220. 6 m.) 


Pawiicx1, W. Das genossenschaftswesen in der Provinz Posen. 
“Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft,” Erganzungsheft 
XLIII. (Tiibingen: Lauppsche Buchh. 1912. Pp. vi, 128. 2.85 m.) 


Sanpers, W. S. The socialist movement in Germany. Fabian tract, 
169. (London: Fabian Soc. 1913. Pp. 27. 2d.) 
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apres Babeuf; sociétés cons pirations 
Paris: Riviere. 1912.) 


d to socialism. Original papers by lead- 
Sacramento, Cal.: Edward Silvin. 1913. 


chism. (Berkeley, Cal.: H. I. Stern. 


“social démocrate” dans la troisiéme 
0.75 fr.) 


onism vs. socialism; or timocracy ¢ 
Shakespeare Press. 1912. Pp. 190. $1.) 


ind Its Methods 
in the United States. By Franxx 
Columbia University Studies in His 
blic Law, Vol. LIT, No. 2. (New 
and Company. 1912. Pp. 171. 


mprehensive summary and critical 
analy material bearing on the subject of 
its tit] f space is given to introductory general 
consid s of information are next reviewed. 
Previo same subject, especially by Spahr 
and N 1 and criticised. A chapter on The 
Distril upies one third of the available space. 
About h is given to Incomes from Property. 
The « h two suggestions to the Census Bureau. 
A usef uppended. 

It is view to give “the gist of the matter” 
whers the | reviewed lies in the material 
brought than in conclusions arrived at. The 
autho pparently consider such positive con- 
clusior ther incidental. He says, “Knowledge 
of the mes... in a form definite enough 
for p! loes not exist” (p. 155). This and 
similar hat the author is perhaps too little 
theoret ver feels that more detailed statistical 
and tl ind a bolder forcing of conclusions 
from th ustified, and, indeed, will not cease to 
be nece nd better material is available. The 
extensi01 numeration schedules in the ways sug- 


gested r the amount of rent and interest paid 
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(also in compilation classifying the incomes of farm families 
by size and by condition of operator) and asking for the rent 


or rental value of premises occupied by urban families—will 


do away with the necessity of such procedure; nor will 
lata resulting from income taxation under the sixteenth amend- 
ment. But a doctoral dissertation can seldom aspire to be 
ore than a Vorarbeit. 

The material used appears to the reviewer to be comprehensive. 
lo it might be added the results of agricultural surveys such 

the one dealt with in Bulletin 295 (March, 1911) of the 
\gricultural Experiment Station of the New York State College 
of Agriculture (see American Economic Review, vol. I, p. 
630). Page 397 of this bulletin shows classified labor incomes on 
749 farms in Tompkins County. Considerable detailed wage 
data for over 50,000 employees of lighting and transportation 
companies in New York city are made available by the First 
District Public Service Commission. 

Much attention is paid to statistical technique, probably as 
much as is to be expected where the analysis is not carried 
farther. The significance that the mere aggregate number re- 
ceiving some income, however small, from property (p. 146) 
can have, when the amount received by the individual counted 
is merely the return on a savings bank deposit put aside as a re- 
serve rather than for the sake of income, seems doubtful, especially 
in the light of the idea of psychical income from consumable 
goods (p. 143 and elsewhere) according to which every man 
that owns the clothes he wears receives income from them and 
in so far enjoys income from property. The proposition that 
there is an income from insurance consisting of dividends credited 
on premiums is objectionable. That the comptroller of New 
York state has not the statistical interest or warrant to com 
pile and analyze the returns under the transfer tax is not suffi- 
cient ground for saying that taxation in this case promises but 
slight aid. The material is there (in the Surrogates’ files) 
merely waiting to be worked. The author makes no use of the 
idea of derivative income, but he does not attempt a synthesis 
of the data such as would make that conception important. 

The reviewer feels so strongly that we need a quantitative 
theory of economic distribution and that the interest of such an 
essay as this is chiefly as a step towards such a development, that he 
may appear not to be duly appreciative of what has been done. 


Reviews of Books [ June 


ss be appraised from a less exacting view- 
mpilation of income statistics it is un- 
valuable piece of work. 
G. P. Warkrys. 


Method. By Wrvurorp I. Kine. 
Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xvi, 


istical Method is not a comprehensiv 
nt new material or methods; it is not a 
of statistical data; it does not treat fully 
problems connected with the collection, 
judgment of definite classes of social 
h as population, vital, price, trade, 
It does present in convenient shap: 
xds that can be found in extenso in th 
Bowley, Meitzen and Yule. The author 
the book is meant “to furnish a simpk 
1 for the benefit of those . . . who desir 
' the more elementary processes involved 
ilysis and use of large masses of numer 
nse whatever has been made, in this work, 
most simple of the mathematical the- 
al method is based.” 

nsidered in reviewing the book, then, ar 
utter well selected? Are the statements 
by adequate citation of authorities? Is 

good? Are the explanations clear? 
hat should be treated even in an el 
work on social and economic statistics 
text nor referred to in the index. For 
to “wages,” “budgets,” or “census.” 
subject of average indices of prices, 
three and one half pages, while skewness 
d the ratio of variation is given sixteen 
tion given is not well stated: “Corre- 
two series or groups of data ther 
ion (p. 197).” In regard to index 


King states that “if one wishes to study 


volume of gold or of money on prices 
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a change in the price of one article is just as good a cri- 
terion as a change in price of any other. The quantity or im- 
portance of the commodity does not enter into the question at 
all (p. 183).” Yet in discussing this very point Professor Irving 
Fisher found it necessary to examine in detail forty-four differ- 
ent varieties of averages of index numbers of prices' as a result 
of his conclusion that all prices must be included and weighted 
“in proportion to the amounts exchanged for the circulating 
medium.”* The author uses the unfamiliar terms “ogive” and 
“historigram” without citing precedent, and with the assumption 
that they are in common usage. He uses the term “histogram” 
erroneously to cover frequency-curves (p. 116). Professor Pear- 
son suggested that term to denote the series of rectangles with 
widths corresponding to the class-intervals and heights corre- 
sponding to the class-frequencies of a frequency table. Mr. King 
gives as an “ideal measure of skewness” (p. 163): 


arithmetic average —mode 


the average deviation from the mode 


On the other hand, Yule states in his Theory of Statistics (p. 
150) that “there is, however, only one generally recognized 
measure of skewness” which is: 
arithmetic average —mode 

standard deviation 
The author frequently omits to cite the authorities for his 
statements. 

The plan of treatment is good. Methods are emphasized and 
data are used merely as illustrations. However, the mathematics 
is not always elegant. For instance, three or four lines each 
would be sufficient to demonstrate two propositions which the 
author treats in a page and a half (pp. 133, 135). 

The explanations are clear, though brief, and not always en- 
tirely accurate. The author has done well to discuss such subjects 
as frequency curves, dispersion and correlation. Despite its 
shortcomings, T'he Elements of Statistical Method is the best text 
available in the elements of statistics for American classroom use. 
It should, however, be widely supplemented when so used. 

Warren M. Persons. 

Colorado College. 


The Purchasing Power of Money, p. 400 et seq. 
*Yale Review, May, 1902, p. 111. 
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literarhistorische und methodolog 
By Gernarp Avsrecut. (Berlin: Car] 
1912. Pp. viii, 126. 3.60 m.) 
f family budgets the author found th 
srious investigators to be a lack of 
He has therefore kept two points in 

emphasize the importance of method 
development of the various methods 
lt 


Cal 


and 
reatment of family budgets by the 
narrow and precise analyses of thi 
mod 

I thing is more richly significant of th 
econ 


rwise of a community or people than 
their 


counts of the incomes and expendi 
ture Only through an intimate knowledg 
of f udequate notion be had of consump- 
tion, i nerease in productive goods, etc. The 
auth the entire modern tendency of economic 
theo eptions acquired through a study of 
origil umong which are family budgets. A 
comp family budgets on a large scale is also 
of gi uny study of the possible changes in 
sured against prices. The statistics 
properly grouped and compared with 
duc and place, throw much light also 
upon onsequences of social and _ economic 
pheno 
Th riod or phase of development of family 
budge rding to our author, with the appearance 
of th Ducpétiaux entitled Budgets Economi- 
ques res en Belgique (1855). To this period 
belong riters on political arithmetic, including 
Graun ind Davenant. Here also is included 
Arthu ' ters (1767), the work of David 
Davie f Arthur Young, and the important 
contril Frederic Morten Eden (1797), entitled 
The St r an History of the Labouring Classes 
in En ssical work contained in its mass of 
inforn budgets. Dr. Michael Jack, in Munich 
in 1816 xony in 1841, contributed slightly to the 
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The results of the inquiry made by Ed. Ducpétiaux in Bel 
gium were influenced by Eden’s report and had also the benefit 
of the advice of Quetelet, the famous statistician. The final re- 
port appeared in 1855 and contained 83 city and 104 rural 
family budgets. ‘The method of analysis was the best up to that 


time and among other features a distinction is made between money- 


wage and other sources of income. Families were separated 
weording to whether or not the mother and children contributed 
to the total income. Expenditures were separated into three main 
classes—expenditures for physical and material needs, for re- 
ligious, moral and spiritual needs, and for luxuries, and on account 
of improvidence. 

After Ducpétiaux came two of the chief exemplars of what 
Albrecht terms the isolating method. These were Le Play in 
his Les Ouvriérs Europeéns and Schnapper-Arndt in his vari- 
ous contributions to the German economic literature on family 
budgets. 

The final and most informing, because most scientific, period 
of development is that termed the bookkeeping period. Leading 
exponents of this method have been Ernst Engel, Lexis, and 
other prominent economists not only of Germany, but of other 
countries as well. The bookkeeping method is a method that 
has been followed with success in many recent government in- 
vestigations. Forms of accounts under this method can be pre- 
pared in advance and this makes possible a more detailed and 
uniform classification of income and expenditures than is other- 
wise obtainable. Since the needs of the investigation can thus 
be provided for in advance, the results are dependent chiefly upon 
the accuracy and extent of the accounts which can be secured. 

In this treatise of 126 pages Dr. Albrecht has brought to- 
gether an immense amount of material not elsewhere readily avail 
ible. The bibliography of the German literature on the subject 
of family budgets, is, by itself, an extremely valuable contribu 
tion to knowledge and this extends through nearly 13 closely 
printed pages. The author’s discussion of the theory of family 
budgets, the fundamental principles upon which they should 
be based, and the art of so arranging the statistics as to make 
them most informing are well worth the serious study of any 
writer on economics who may wish to get at the basis of distribu- 
tion, consumption, wages, prices, surplus of production goods, 
and all the other primal factors which are best revealed through 
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hor has not attempted to appraise son 
English of 


recent times such as Booth’; 
m poor, Rowntrees’ York, A Study of 
rners Budgets, Chapin’s The Standard 
City, Streightoff’s The Standard of Li; 
rial People of America, and many other 


ms to the world literature of fami) 


emain for a long time the standard 
story, theory, and method of hous 


F. S. Crum. 


Franz Zizex. (Leipzig: Verlag 
1912. Pp. 47. 1.50 m.) 


wishes to show a real connection 


He describes the founding of 
a division of the Sociological 


effort to establish closer relation 
The 


CV, 


significance of statistics for th 
mong civilized people is pointed 
European sociologists who have 
ited—Schiiffle, De Greef, Durkhein 
statistical data significant for sociology 
in more detail the author discusses 


igation in which statistics are especially 


of societ V 


the classes of the popu 
and the organization of activity: 
of the stability of social phenomena 
the old point of view, that obs« rved 
phenomena was a law of God, to 
t such uniformities constitute a law 


modern ideas of change and evolu 
ful in 


showing causal relations; (4) 
1 record the phenomena which show th 
and the improvement of the race. 
long been familiar with these sam 


mond Mayo-Smith, especially in his 
mad Sociology. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


Bureau of Railway Economics, in Bulletin No, 45, presents a 
ly of Railways and Agriculture 1900-1910 (Washington, 1913, pp. 
It is shown that the output of railways for the decade increased 
n ton mileage 80 per cent; in passenger mileage 102 per cent. At 
the same time the output of the ten principal crops increased but 
r cent. The output of railway service increased 40 per cent 
and 56 per cent respectively, per mile of track, while the ten 
principal crops decreased one per cent in yield per acre. The low 
verage yield per acre of corn is contrasted with the high yields 
which have at times been attained, and the doubtful statement 
made that “per-acre yields of from 175 to 200 bushels are not 
uncommon,” 
Notice is taken of the supposed fact that “in the railway field 
uch in the way of unproductive or relatively unproductive in- 
vestment is demanded in the public interest.” In contrast to this 
condition “‘the agricultural plant, eliminating natural forces, is within 
the control of the farmer; within a practicable limit he can produce 
as much or as little as he chooses, and hence the responsibility for 
a large or a small product per acre within this limit is his alone.” 
The output of the railway, it is stated, is much less under its own 
control. It is pointed out that the railroads have been extending 
their plant rapidly; the farmer very slowly. “The improved land 
n the farms of the United States amounts to but one-half of the 
total farm area’”’; hence, “it is clear that it is not because the farmer 
has no more land to cultivate that he has not enlarged his field 
of operations.” In this the suggestion is strong that the unim 
proved land is held as a kind of reserve ,to be used at will. Before 


basing too many conclusions on these statements a study of the 


situation with respect to improved and unimproved land would be 
illuminating. In comparing the output per unit of plant it is asserted 
that in the states in which the wheat crop decreased the yield per 
acre increased, proving that it was the poorer wheat land which 
was transferred. However, the same proof is observable in the 
states of North Dakota and Kansas in which the area of wheat 
increased more than anywhere else. As a matter of fact, the year 
1909 was a particularly good year for high yields of wheat. 

The closing chapters deal with relative purchasing power of out- 
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of agriculture and railways in relation 
In purchasing power the farm output 
ent; the railway output has decreased per- 
n of the services of agriculture and rail- 
population, that of agriculture has decreased 
increased. 
although the inferences which th: 
reader to draw are in many Cases not 
agriculture is concerned. 
BensaMiIn H. Hipparp. 
Second Annual Conference of the Bankers 
Development and Education (Minneapolis 
1912, pp. 866) were only the record of 
ned to speeches, passed resolutions, and 
worth comment here, but it is instead the 
f earnest men in conference with teachers 
rers, and railroad presidents. It is a com 
the present condition of agriculture and 
it is being done and still needs to be don 
ns. The addresses before the conference 
facts that our yield of grain is about one 
in western Europe, that we are exhausting 
by operations more akin to mining than 
and that the rural districts are losing 
ties and to Canada. 
corrective influences are at work. Our 
ducating large numbers of young men and 
all, to have much influence through their 
raduates of agricultural colleges will be most 
rricultural high schools, and, with practical 
ty farm advisers. The agricultural colleges 
ire carrying on a great deal of extension 
1d many farmers to the colleges for short 
es J. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
ice, it is the boys and girls who must 
more than 85 agricultural high schools, 
riculture and of home economics, carpentry, 
black has a leading place in the curriculum. 
But de to reach the boys and girls below the 
high s hool districts are being consolidated, with 


the ré really good, graded school instead of half a 
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dozen of the one-room type. In some cases the pupils are being 
brought to and taken from the schools at the expense of the district. 
The consolidated schools are social centers, and promote community 
life. The view is directed toward the farm, in order that when the 
time comes to choose a vocation the pupil may take at least as in 
telligent a view of the possibilities in the country as of possibilities 
in the city. 

The addresses of Mr. Howard Elliott, president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and of Mr. Hill, president of the Great Northern, 
were notable. Mr. Hill has been working for better agriculture nearly 
thirty years. One of the devices of his railroad is the hiring of 
some 180 farmers, each to cultivate five acres of his own land accord 
ing to the directions of the railroad. The result is that the next year 
the farmers want to cultivate a great deal more of their own land 
on the same plan. Mr. Hill illustrated the results to his railroad 
by saying that one station which formerly produced a revenue of about 
$5,000 per annum was now, on account of the activities of the rail 
road and a young graduate of an agricultural college, producing 

revenue of about $20,000 per annum. Mr. Elliott told how his 
railroad had taken the agricultural colleges to the people by means of 
demonstration trains, about 4,000 miles having been covered in that 
way in 1912, farmers coming as far as fifty miles to hear the addresses 
and obtain the advice of the many experts in various departments 
of agriculture. Naturally, Mr. Elliott did not fail to make an effec- 
tive plea for fair treatment of the railroad interests. 

Bankers have been spasmodically active on behalf of scientific 
agriculture. Individual banks have given prizes for the best acre 
of corn, and last year the clearing houses in the Southwest, and other 
bankers’ agencies, sent out circulars about the testing of seed corn. 
The result was that although the crop of 1911 was on the average 
very poor for seed purposes, seeds were selected with such care that 
the crop of 1912 broke most records. The most comprehensive effort 
of the bankers has been made in North Dakota, where, assisted by 
the railroads and the Bankers’ Association, the North Dakota Better 
Farming Association has been organized, with a secretary at $5,000 
perannum, The association has placed about 25 men in various parts 
of the state. They maintain rotation plots and demonstration fields. 


They carry on demonstrations with live-stock, because unless farmecs 


keep live-stock there is no cheap way of maintaining soil fertility. 


In connection with individual farmers, the association has a limited 


number of demonstration farms. The association has an accounting 
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divisi laily reports of work done on the farms, 


and tl to show whether a particular crop or a 


partic About 600 farmers have enlisted as co 
opera strating the new agriculture by working 
their e direction of the association. 

On ddi s was by Edward Rumely, in which h 


said: 


hel of wheat on the farm required three 


the introduction of improved machinery, 

In other words, 
the ul ver 20 cents in each bushel, sufficed to furnish 
employ while today the wheat-selling farmer must part 
with that pital to sell ten minutes of his labor—a develop- 


ment e wrong direction. 


It is wever, to conserve fertility. The deplorable 
Saving Mr. Rum«e ly speaks has been partly due to 
the agricu his own company makes, but the result 
could | farmer, after working ten minutes, wouid 
spend t minutes running around the barn or sitting on 
the fe ress and in others it is assumed that the 
exchang neludes a considerable value in natural 


resour value of which is chiefly in its labor 
cost, antageous to the owner of the natural-re 
source f course, not the case. One who, for ex 
ample f wheat for a watch, presumably receives 
someth the grain he delivers. What Mr. Rumely 

sant his address he ably developed, was that 
tremend mic gain will result from the increased 
efficien that our labor will acquire through vocea- 
tional trai: ll continue to grow wheat with as little 
labor p ind we shall welcome fresh inventions 
that red ired. 

Since nkers all over the country have been con- 
sidering unty farm advisers. Many advisers are 
already $3,000 or so per annum, who can visit 
individu the matter with the alfalfa stand, how 
to impr nd give all manner of practical advice. 
Sometin he county and the commercial club at the 
county-s« t; sometimes the county pays it, some- 
times it i ner rose in a meeting at the court-house 


and said lea was a malicious scheme to promote 
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raising of such large crops as would depress the price, so that 
the farmer would receive less than ever. Most farmers know better, 
however. The work of the agricultural colleges has in recent years 
somewhat changed their attitude toward that part of learning that 
is acquired by study. 

The amount produced per acre on American farms can be increased. 
Professor Carver points out that such increase does not necessarily 
imply an inerease of product per man. The evidence of the volume 
under review warrants the belief that an increase of agricultural pro- 
duction both per acre and per capita is close at hand. The social 
value of such conference of business men and teachers is inestimable. 


Our primary education has been largely shaped for the needs of the 
two per cent who go to college instead of for the ninety-eight per 
cent who do not, or for the ninety-three per cent who do not reach 
the high school. A proper change in this respect will not impair 
the standing of our universities. The problems of American agriculture 


and education are real and serious. It is most encouraging that they 


ire receiving the attention of so many practical men. 
THORNTON Cooke. 

The full text of part I of the report on The Lumber Industry, of 
which a summary was issued by the Bureau of Corporations in 1911 
see Revirw, vol. I, p. 410), has now been published (Washington, 
Jan. 20, 1918, pp. xxiii, 301). The volume deals with standing 
timber only, It contains a reprint of a map, originally published in 
1883, showing the land grants made by the federal government for 
railroads, with changes bringing the data down to date. 


Tobacco Marketing in the United States, by FE. H. Mathewson, 
contains a considerable amount of first-hand data in regard to current 
methods of distributing tobacco from the plantation to the manufac- 
turers. There are chapters on the Maryland system, the loose-leaf 
wuction-sales system, and the development of the western markets. 
Washington, Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bull. 
No. 268, Jan. 24, 1913, pp. 67.) 


Notes on Agricultural Conditions in Denmark is practically a sum- 
mary of the lectures delivered in 1912 in various Southern states, by 
Minister Egan at the Court of Denmark. (Sen. Doc. No. 992, 6¢ 
Cong., 3 Sess., Jan. 4, 1913, pp. 34.) Exact data are presented in 
an attractive form. 


Impressions of a visit to the Panama Canal are recorded in a 


pamphlet by Mr. Frank Trumbull, of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


| 
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Comparisons of canal and railway service 
erful wit and humor. 


ra 


1 of Public Affairs has issued two addi 
on Codperation and Marketing. Part 
rkets (pp. 59); and part IV, with dis 
pp. 40). Part III was prepared by 
rk Hallam, and part IV by Mr. Sinclair 
arkets were obtained for European cities 
for the United States, Canada, and 
spondence. Tor this subject there is a 
nnotations by W. E. Jillson. 


Health and Welfare, delivered at the 

n Exposition in New York in Nov., 1912, 

lwelt upon the more favorable experiences 
with cities, as to longevity and diminished 
d pamphlet contains a page of references 


for city bred men. 


passed in the state of New Jersey, on 
ittracted wide attention for two reasons: 
| in the past been among the chief 
towards the solution of the trust 
are thought to express the views 
They consist of two new acts, 
Corporation act of 1896, and two amend- 
the punishment of crime, of 1898. 
hows that several important principles 
being an “agreement between corpora- 
iny of the following purposes: (a) to 
yr to acquire a monopoly, (b) to limit 
(c) to prevent competition, (d) to fix 
price of an article, (e) to preclude. 
direc ree competition either among themselves or 
with e even oral agreements or have understand- 
ings iffected. 
(2 ponsibility of directors, officers, or agents for 
their i, and they are made punishable for mis- 
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(3) The signed details of purchases must be filed with the secretary 
of state, subject to inspection. 

(4) Corporations are forbidden from asking different prices in 
diferent sections, with allowance, however, for differences of grade 
or quality and cost of transportation, “if the effect or intent thereof 

o establish or maintain a virtual monopoly hindering competi- 
tion or restriction of trade.” 

Persons organizing, or wilfully using or suffering to be used 
, corporation, not only, as heretofore, for fraudulent purposes, but 
ilso “to be used in restraint of trade or in acquiring a monopoly” 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and punishable. 

6) Permission to “purchase, acquire, hold and dispose of the 
stocks of other corporations of this state or elsewhere, and exercise 
in respect thereto all the powers of stockholders thereof” is with- 
drawn and definitely prohibited, except for certain purposes, namely: 

as payment for debt, (b) as a temporary investment for surplus 
funds in a non-competing corporation, (c) as investment for benefit 
or insurance funds, (d) for depreciating or rebuilding purpose, or 
e) as elsewhere permitted (§3), under inspection. This, however, 
expressly does not affect rights heretofore acquired. 

(7) Mergers are to be approved by the board of public utility 
commissioners, and filed with the secretary of state, with a special 
provision that rights of creditors are not to be impaired. 


Oswatp W. KNavuTu. 


During January and February hearings were held before the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House 
of Representatives on House Resolution 587 which called for an 
nvestigation of the so-called Shipping Combine. In all, 19 parts 
of these hearings have been published covering dates Jan. 7—Feb. 
8, 1913 (pp. 1060). Aside from the special question of combination 
in the shipping industry, they contain much valuable information 
n regard to South American commerce and commercial practice be- 
tween that continent and the United States. 


The Summary of the Report of the Commissioner of Corporations 
on the International Harvester Company was issued March 3%, 1915 
Washington, 1913, pp. 37). It is concluded that the position of 
the company is chiefly attributable to a monopolistic combination 


in the harvesting machine business, to certain unfair competitive 
methods, and to superior command of capital. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Corporations for 1912 
Washington, 1913, pp. 24) contains in two pages a concise gen- 
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{ 


the two opposing principles of trust 
ommissioner, presents a ten-year review 


ind there is a bibliography of all the 


Committee on Interstate Commerce was 
relating to Control of Corporations, 
ed in Interstate Commerce (Sen. Rept. 
pp. 24). It is a clear statement of 
sts today, the more valuable in that it is 
ssion, The majority of the committee be- 
does not recommend a federal incorpora- 
sirable to impose further restrictions upon 
mmerce in order to maintain competitive 
pprove of governmental price regulation. 
retations of the Sherman act is analyzed 
il cases adjudicated by the Supreme 
appointment of a commission (possibly 
Corporations) to investigate, to impose 
ngaged in interstate commerce, for example, 
to recommend methods of disintegration. 
Department on Regulation of Utilities of 
m (1 Madison Ave., New York) are 
(pp. 153); Discrimination in 

Regulation of Service (pp. 69). 


tailway Commissioners has published 
on the Valuation of Public Service Cor 
ary M. Rosemond, legislative reference 

library (pp. 25). 

r of the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
hous blished a brief pamphlet on Railroad Valu- 
ation ew as a Sole Basis for Rates (St. Paul, 
1912, p rgued that the “cost of reproduction new’ 
master in the case, Shepard vy. North- 


erroneous. 


in the Matter of Rates of the Public 
Servi jas (Trenton, Dec. 26, 1912, pp. 66), 
the Nev f Public Utility Commissioners takes strong 
ground rict cost-of-service theory as a basis of rate 


regula ts present or past capitalization and earning 
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capacity, as well as present cost of reproduction, as elements in the 


problem. It allows an estimated return of 8 per cent, though with- 


out committing itself to any particular rate of return for all cases, 
on the estimated value, measured by cost, of physical plant and 
business developed and attended thereto. No allowance was made 
for good-will or value of franchises, but going concern value was 
allowed, even if acquired by the reinvestment of exorbitant past 


profits. 


H. T. Newcomb has prepared An Examination and Analysis of 
the Postmaster General’s Proposals Concerning Railway Mail Pay 
for the Committee on Railway Mail Pay (pp. 86). It is claimed 
that the Postmaster General made important errors, and that the 
proposed reductions are unjust. 


The Report of the Public Service Commission of New Hampshire 
on an Investigation of Railroad Rates (Concord, 1912, pp. 377) 
is one of the numerous documents called forth by the bitter con- 
troversy in New England in regard to the control and management 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad. Apart from this special import, 
it has a general interest as an illustration of a thoroughgoing inquiry 
into the principle of rate making. Chapter 12 deals with the sub- 


ject of valuation of railroad property. 


Labor 


REORGANIZATION OF THE New York State DepartMENT oF Lasor. 
{ general reorganization of the New York State Department of 
Labor is effected by an act passed in March, 1913. This law 
is the outcome of the work of a special factory commission, which 
has been making investigations for two years, and is regarded as 
the most important feature in a general program of reform and 
progressive legislation concerning conditions of work in factory and 
mercantile establishments proposed by that commission in more than 
a score of bills, a number of which have already been enacted, while 
the passage of most, if not all, of the others is generally regarded 
as certain. The most significant steps in advance provided for by 
the reorganization are: (1) an increase of inspection work; (2) an 
increase of investigation work; (3) regulation of conditions of work 
by departmental rules; (4) an increase in educational work. 

More effective inspection work, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
is the promise of the new law, by reason of an increase in number 
of inspectors and by provision of better salaries and a larger staff 
of technical men. More advanced than this, however, is provision 
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tigation work by the creation of a new 
to consist of a physician, a mechanical 
and a civil engineer, with ten in 
will be to make special investigations, 
¢ regulations and standards, with regard 

nd of largest promise for future progress 
new function and agency in the de- 
part board, with power to issue rules and regn- 
lation t of or supplemental to existing provisions 
of |] to the protection of the lives, health, and 
safet h rules and regulations to have the force 
of ] ; embodied the idea of regulation of the 
condi lministrative rules, long familiar in European 
pract rurated in this country by Wisconsin in 
its i sion. The New York board is to consist of 
five the commissioner of labor as chairman and 
four ppointed by the governor. The associate 
meml . nly the necessary time to the work of the 
board inction will be to pass upon and enact rules 
and 1 recommended by the division of industrial 
hygi The board will have no administrative 
funct wn body, the entire administrative machinery 
of the « t being under the sole control of the commis- 
sioner 1 by the governor. The board is given power, 


howe e and report upon “all matters touching the 


enforce: f the labor law or rules and regulations 
establi 


Fina 30 new nor so prominently featured in the 
new | bove, but equally in harmony with present 
day id I tion of industrial conditions, is the distinct 
purpos to enlarge the educational functions of the 


depart most definitely in a redrafting of the 
section Bureau of Labor Statistics (with a change 
of tit] st es and Information) with a view to 
enlarg nelusion of such educational work in the 
functio n of industrial hygiene also. 


L. W. Hartcu. 


the Department of Commerce and Labor 
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dents and Hygiene Series. No. 1 is devoted to Lead Poisoning 
in Potteries, Tile Works, and Porcelain Enamel and Sanitary Ware 
Factories (Washington, Aug. 7, 1912, Bulletin Whole No. 104, 


p. 95). The study is prepared by Dr. Alice Hamilton. 


sulletin 109 (Miscellaneous Series, No. 1) of the federal Bureau of 
Labor deals with Statistics of Unemployment and the Work of Employ- 
ment Offices (Washington, 1913, pp. 147). The text is prepared by 
Frank B. Sargent. Of special value is the treatment of the sources 
of statistical data. The writer is unable to explain the high percentage 
of unemployment among organized workers in New York, as compared 
with conditions reported upon in Massachusetts, or by federal inquiries. 
\ll the sources of information indicate that the most important cause 
of idleness is lack of work. The listing of public employment offices 
and their experience is exhaustive. 

In the published Proceedings of the International Association of 
Bureaus of Labor, Factory Inspection and Industrial Commissions, 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention, held in Washington in May, 1912 
(John W. Smith, secretary, Detroit, pp. 116), emphasis is laid upon 
the workings of compensation acts and the operation of free employ- 


ment offices. 


The Factory Inspection Department of the Board of Public Wel- 
fare of Kansas City, Mo. and the St. Louis School of Social Economy 
have jointly published a pamphlet on Industrial Accidents in Missouri, 
a report of investigation made in St. Louis and Kansas City (pp. 50). 
The Kansas City analysis is based upon an intensive study of the first 
100 accidents reported in that city in 1912. Tables show the action 
taken by the injured, by whom expenses were paid, number insured, 
dependents in case of fatality (15 out of the 100), distribution 
according to age, wages received, day of the week in which accident 
occurred, and time of day. There are also several photographs illus- 
trating the effects of certain accidents. 

The St. Louis report is a study of 220 fatal accidents out of a 
total of 943 occurring during 1910 and 1911. Here an attempt was 
made to assign the fault of the accident. 

The report is suggestive, both as to positive results and method, 
and should be of service to those interested in framing laws affecting 


workmen’s compensation, 


The Report of the Employers Liability Commission to the Governor 
of Towa, 1912 forms a bulky volume (Des Moines, 1912, pp. 159, 250). 


The first part is concerned with a report containing a bill; the second 
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ngs. Of general interest is the summary 
84-94), and the comparative study of 
based upon the returns of companies 


ten vears, 1902-1911. <A comparison 


of such companies of the country at large 


f Arbitration in the Matter of the Con- 
lroads and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
printed as of date November 2, 1912 
immediate question under consideration, 
interested in the pages devoted to inter- 
growth of railroad systems. There 

The Basis of a Fair Wage” (p. 47). 

id a standard for determining the base of 
irison of the wages of the engineers under 


her systems. The volume is handsomely 


of child labor in Southern mills has 
of the misery involved in this industrial 
the opening pages of the Annual Report 


{labama for 1912 (Montgomery, 1912, 


Report of Factory Inspection of Rhode 
pp. 18), Mr. J. E. Hudson, the child 


recommendation that provision be made 


Iren under 16 years of age to determine 


Photographs illustrate the absurdity of apply- 


the Factory Investigating Commission 
large volumes (Albany, Sen. Doc. No. 
986; vol. 3, pp. 987-1986). The first 

»f the work done by the commission, 
hazard in factories, factory inspection, 
tional diseases and industrial poisoning, 
tenements, employment of women, and 
ecial experts, among whom were Dr. 
ldmark, and Mr. E. E. Pratt. Volumes 
of public hearings. Although factory 
ily reported upon in one phase or another, 


n its breadth and thoroughness. 
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The Fifth Annual Report of the State Inspectors of Health of 
Massachusetts, reprinted from the Forty-third Annual Report of the 
State Board of Health for 1911 has been issued as a separate 
pamphlet (Boston, 1912, pp. 84). Several pages are devoted to 
sanitation of factories and workshops, with comment on the attitude 
of Massachusetts manufacturers toward the health of employees and 


a section on the hygiene of the boot and shoe industry. 


The initial experience of the Industrial Accident Board of 
Massachusetts, in charge of the administration of the new workmen’s 
compensation act, is described in a series of bulletins issued quarterly, 
beginning with September, 1912. No. 2 (pp. 14) contains Decisions 
and Rulings, and No. 3 (pp. 19) analyzes the actual cost of the 
law for 25,000 employees of selected hazard for the first four 


months. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
The money trust investigation of the Pujo Committee has been 
finished (see Review, vol. III, p. 201), and in complete form the 
record includes 29 parts (pp. 2226). There is a separate pamphlet 
containing tables showing interlocking directorates. The report of 
the committee has also been issued. The majority report calls for 
drastic reforms (pp. 245, diagrams); and the minority report criti- 
cises the way in which the testimony was assembled and denies the 

efficiency of some of the proposed reforms (pp. 14). 
To these documents is to be added a Letter from Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. (N. Y., Feb. 25, 1913), written to the Pujo 


Committee amplifying the testimony previously presented by members 
of the firm. 


While the Committee on Banking and Currency was investigating 
the money trust, a subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Glass, took testimony on the subject of currency reform. These 
hearings were held between January 7 and February 17, and the 
record appears in 13 parts (pp. 690). It contains much valuable 
evidence. Among those examined were: A. B. Hepburn, Victor 
Morawetz, P. M. Warburg, ex-Secretary Shaw, Professor Laughlin, 
E. D. Fisher, Ludwig Bendix, W. A. Nash, G. M. Reynolds, A. J. 
Frame, J. V. Farwell, S. Wexler, Sir Edmund Walker, and Pro- 


fessor Meeker. 


At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, March 6, 
1913, Professor Joseph French Johnson, in behalf of the Committee 
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have increased. Express companies are already taxed upon gross 


earnings, but roughly and unequally. Telegraph and telephone com- 


panies are taxed upon units of equipment. Car companies are not 


taxed at all, as until just now nearly all sleeping, parlor, and dining 
cars have been under the direct management of the chief operating 
railway, and freight cars have been ignored. 

General banking and trust companies and stock insurance com- 
panies -all, especially the last, very important in Connecticut—are 
now taxed upon the market values of their shares; and for all these 
the commission proposes merely the substitution of book values for 
market values. For mutual insurance companies, another important 
source of revenue in Connecticut, the change proposed is from some- 
thing like gross assets to income from investments and from premiums 
on Connecticut business. Savings banks are now taxed upon deposits, 
with certain important deductions; and the commission would retain 
the present base but allow another important deduction, for loans 
upon Connecticut real estate. Building and loan associations are not 
now taxed at all; and the commission would assimilate them as nearly 
as may be to savings banks. 

The change in the character or base of the taxes where change 
is proposed, the commission would facilitate practically by adjusting 
the rates so as to produce at once but few important changes in 
burden or yield. Upon the assumption that property generally, in 
Connecticut and the country over, is taxed at about one per cent 
of its true value, an attempt is made in each case to ascertain what 
rate upon gross earnings or other approved base would be the 
equivalent of one per cent upon principal values. The resultant 
rates for gross earnings are as follows: steam and electric rail- 
ways, 4.75 per cent; car and telephone companies, 3.75 per cent; 
telegraph companies, 3 per cent; express companies, 2 per cent. 
Banks and stock insurance companies are set at 1 per cent upon the book 
values of their shares; mutual insurance companies are set at 4 per cent, 
inking regularly to 3 per cent in eight years, upon the computed in- 
comes, savings banks and building and loan associations, at .4 per 
cent of taxable deposits and the sums due members. 

Such changes of base and rate it is computed would now mean 
a net increase of some $215,000 in the state’s revenues from cor- 
porations, or about 7 per cent of the yield for 1912; but it is counted 
confidently that the natural expansion of business and gross earn- 
ings would bring a marked increase in the future. 


For much the greater part there can be no hesitation in following 
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endations is their adoption of a fair, 

comity in the apportionment of Con- 

necti urges upon interstate corporations, as the 
car mputations from the old bases of taxa- 
tion rreat deal of rough and ready assumption 
and 1, as in some cases hundreds of thousands 


of d nvolved, the hasty reader might charg 


the carelessness. But, on the whole, they 


are d n seeking harmony and simplicity, with con- 
sequel ven at the apparent or temporary cost of 
minut Time will adjust much. 

Ev ler of any volume will have doubts here 
and t propriety of reducing the taxes upon Con- 
necticu 3; stock insurance companies from $318.629 
to ab 142). The commissioners themselves admit 
that 1 ceptance of book values of bank stocks 
might ns of taxes (p. 134). Is a tax of .25 per 
cent leposits “distinctly moderate” in comparison 
with a n the capital of commercial banks (p. 171)? 
Wher lvising so many important changes in the 
taxatic t generally, and when in particular it is 
advisir the charges upon stock insurance companies, 
I can n for continuing to tax such insurance com- 
panies banks rather than with the mutual insurance 
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scope n’s work. No account is taken of the taxa- 
tion i nsurance companies chartered in other states. 

Spe 1 be called to the very full and accurate 
present ve and statistical materials, some of these 
doubt! cost of much labor. One might even query 
whetl ist to trace in such minute detail the his- 
torical ach form of tax, from its first use till now. 
Some report of special value just because of 
this f detail. One appendix alone is enough to 
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finance xtent of 37 pages, is found an up-to-date 
summa! f taxing public service corporations in other 
states. 

Mid Witrarp C. Fisner. 
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1911, Mayor Gaynor appointed an advisory commission of citizens 
to cobperate with the budget committee of the board of estimate and 
apportionment “in ascertaining and reporting on new sources of city 
revenue.” The report (Report of the Commission on New Sources 
of City Revenue, City of New York, January 11, 1913, pp. 116) 
contains many recommendations and suggestions, some of which are 
of considerable importance; others are novel and interesting, while 
most of them are relatively unimportant. Very few of the proposals 
would, strictly speaking, provide ‘‘new sources” of revenue. 

A proposition to tax the unearned increment of land has attracted 
much attention and aroused a storm of protest from the real estate 
interests. “We have sought,’ the commission explains in its pre- 
fatory remarks, ‘“‘to place the burden of local government on those 
forms of property which represent values largely created by the 
community itself.” Accordingly, no effort was made to find sources 
of revenue that would reduce the tax on real estate, which already 
yields 77 per cent of the city’s income. Instead, it is recommended 
that a special tax, such as is now found in England, Germany, and 
other European countries, be levied on all future increments in land 
values. These foreign increment taxes are collected at the time of 
the sale or transfer of property, or else at regular intervals of several 
years. This method the New York commission rejects in favor of 
one which is regarded as less cumbersome, and at the same time more 
regular and uniform in its yield. The proposal is, in brief, to tax 
annually all increments in land values accruing in the future, much 
as existing land values are now taxed. Site values and the value of 
the improvements are already separated in the real estate assess- 
ments. The commission proposes to make the assessed values of 
land for 1912 the base from which to measure all future increments. 
Henceforth, land appreciating in value would, therefore, pay the real 
estate tax, just as at present, and in addition a tax of one per cent 
on all values in excess of the 1912 assessment. Increments arising 
from improvements, such as grading, water connection, lighting, 
sewering, paving, etc. would be deducted from the increment taxed, 
where paid for by the owner of the property. 

Another important recommendation would reduce the personal 
property tax to three mills on the dollar, with no offset for indebted- 
ness. This does not look, at first sight, like a new source of revenue, 
but experience in other states has abundantly proved that revenue 
is increased by placing a low uniform rate of taxation on intangible 


personal property. The existing property tax in New York city 
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the income of a 314 per cent security, 
holesale evasion. The proposed tax of 
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the principle of special assessments in 
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es, numbering 34 in all and forming 
most valuable part of the report. 


C. C. Wiiiamson. 
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mission consisted of five members, i.e., the president of the state board 
of equalization, a member from each house of the legislature, and two 
citizens appointed by the governor. The commission held numerous 
yublie hearings throughout the state and consulted freely with tax 
officials. 

As to the present administration of the general property tax the 
usual indictment is drawn: lack of uniformity and inequity in the 
assessment of different parcels of real estate in the same tax dis- 
trict, and between different tax districts; an absurdly arbitrary 
and unsystematic assessment of personal property, an equally un- 
systematic assessment of most kinds of public utility corporations, 
nd ‘“‘an entire lack of coérdination or effective responsibility. .. . 
The assessments of the state amount to more than 2 billion dollars 
and the state and local revenue based thereon amounts to 45 million 
dollars. Yet, outside of a few cities, the officials upon whom the 
duty is imposed of equally distributing this burden are insufficiently 
paid and unprovided with proper working equipment or records. 
The initial valuation for assessments is made by some 500 officials 
working independently in as many districts, with little guidance or 
help. Such attempts at uniformity as are made are confined to 
the tax districts of a county, and there is practically no effective 
supervision over the counties.” 

These evils the commission would remedy chiefly by a thorough- 
going revision of the state’s tax assessing machinery. They would 
have greater centralization and a more definite allocation of re- 
sponsibility. A state board of equalization should have the power 
to secure, and be held responsible for, uniformity and equalization 
throughout the state. To this end it should have the power, among 
other things, to remove, after proper hearing, incompetent county and 
local tax officials. For the purpose of aiding the board in its work 
there should be a state supervisor who should be at the head of the 
routine administration of assessment work throughout the state. In 
every county there should be a county assessor who should likewise 
have general supervision over all local assessments throughout his 
county and be held responsible to the state board for the accuracy 
and equality of the assessments. This county assessor would be one 
of the three members of the county tax board, and would give his 
entire time to the duties of his office. Tax districts that are too 
small to require the entire time of a competent man should be con- 
solidated for assessment work, and adequate compensation should 
be given. Cities should be assessed as a unit by one assessor or 
board. 
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‘s taxed in Ohio, is to be withdrawn, and shares of all corporations 
are to be taxable to their holders at full value unless the entire 
corporate property is taxed in Ohio. (38) Mortgage loans are to be 
taxed without deduction for indebtedness, whereas they are now in 
practice treated as credits, although the law has not been perfectly 

(4) Mortgages on real estate and on the property of corpora- 
tions, situated within the state, are to be taxed where the property 
is located, thus taxing investors in mortgages and bonds, whether 
residents or non-residents. Residents are also to be taxed on similar 
investments outside the state. Mortgaged property is to be taxed 
without deduction, as now. (5) Assessing officers are to be given the 
right to inspect real estate and tangible personal property and to 
compel the exhibition of evidences of investment or indebtedness in 
whosesoever custody, under pain of contempt proceedings. (6) Valua- 
tions returned by the taxpayer are merely for the guidance of the 
assessor. (7) Real estate is to be valued annually instead of quad- 
rennially. (8) The state tax commission is to equalize valuations 
f personal property, as well as of real estate. 

The bill met a great deal of criticism, chiefly from corporation 
sources, with regard to the unit rule and the taxation of shares, and 
from insurance and building and loan companies, which objected 
to the proposal to tax mortgages without deduction for debts. Much 
was also made of the inquisitorial features of the bill, although those 
are in the main merely re-enactments of the present law. The result 
of the agitation has been to postpone action on those parts of the 
bill which affect the method rather than the machinery of assessment. 

The bill has, however, formed the basis of several bills which have 
been introduced in the legislature. One of these incorporates most 
of the provisions of the tax commission’s bill which relate to the 
collection of taxes, and will probably be passed. Another, after re- 
peated revisions, provides for county assessors to be appointed by the 
governor and boards of review to be appointed by an ex-officio state 
board. Assessors are to have an indefinite tenure, and both they 
and members of boards of review are to be removable by the tax 
“whenever in its judgment the public interest so requires.” 
This bill has the sanction of the administration and will doubtless 
be passed at the present session. 


commission 


It is expected that the larger problem of so revising the general 


tax law as more effectively to carry out the constitutional mandate 
will be attacked at a special session of the legislature to be called 


next winter. Whether the solution proposed by the tax commission or 
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subordinated to the observations and comments of the commissioners. 

Some of the commissioner's recommendations were adopted by 
the recently adjourned legislature, only to be vetoed by the gov- 
ernor, who is not in sympathy with the tax commission idea. In 
fact the fate of the commission is still in doubt. The 1911 statute, 
creating the commission, provided that the governor should appoint 
the commission July 1, 1912, and the names of the members should 
be subject to ratification by the 1913 legislature. The legislature 
which meets biennially ratified the appointments made by Gov. 
Burke and also appropriated $40,000 for the biennial period. Gov. 
|. B. Hanna, however, vetoed that part of the bill providing the 
ippropriation, thus leaving the commission without any funds to 
work with, not even for salaries. It was in the name of economy 
that the governor cut off the appropriation, claiming that the farm- 
ers could not afford to spend that much money, and he defended his 
action on the ground that one commissioner could do the work just 
as effectively as three. The commission, however, has refused to 
vield, and has decided to remain in office and serve under the general 
act of 1911. The commission takes the position that no specific 
appropriation is necessary, and the courts have ordered the state 
wuditor to show cause why the salaries should not be paid. 

Meyer JacopstEin. 


Reports oF THE Arizona Tax Commission. Although scarcely 
. year has elapsed since the Arizona Tax Commission was established, 
three important reports have been issued. The cause leading to 
the preparation of these reports in such a short time is the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the system of taxation handed down by 
the old territorial government to the new state. 

The first report of the commission, issued only a few weeks ago, 
laid bare the existence of perhaps no grosser abuse of privilege and 
of no greater inequalities in taxation than have been found in several 
of the older states. The findings of the commission, however, are 
convincing evidence that, first, the new state was in great need 
of a tax commission, and, second, that additional powers are indis- 
pensable to the effectiveness of its work. Under the present law 
the efforts of the commission to equalize assessment between counties 
can be and are practically negatived by the actions of the county 
boards in responding to local pressure brought by influential property 
holders. An appeal has been made to the legislature to grant the 
additional powers necessary to enable the commission to whip the 


offenders into line. 
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yn with which the tax commission has 

had it present the most highly controverted 

ques problem of mine taxation. Arizona is 

the ¢ ducing state in the world, and since the 

copp gages a large percentage of all the workers 

in th mploys much of the invested capital, the 
matte nes is of unusual importance. 

the legislature has just been called for 

ong other things a new mine tax law. 

forecast what will be done. Great differ- 

ide After a careful study, the members 

iable to agree as to the proper method, 

and t two reports to the governor. The majority 

report nactment of a law providing for “proper 

classifi ng mines on a graduated scale, and basing 

their ue on both their gross and net output.” 

The n mmends the application of the Finlay method 

as foll 

Th ries of conferences have also had great 

difficul rreement and frankly admit that the plan 

propo npromise measure embodying the entire 

belief They object to the plans proposed by the 

comm rtain plans proposed by members of the 


legisla re 


nearly agreed that the Finlay method 
cannot na because the peculiar geologic condi 
tions r ike anything approaching a satisfactory 
estimat lue of Arizona ore bodies. The settlement 
of thi the hands of the third special session of 
Arizona which is now in session. 


H. A. E. CHANDLER. 


Phil with the problem of finding new sources 
of rev kenburg recently delivered an address on 
Equal s and New Sources of Revenue (pp. 32), 
in whi that all, instead of only 75 per cent, of the 
persona to the city. So too with the mercantile 
tax. N ted were taxes on automobiles, cigars and 
cigaret logs, and an occupation tax. The larger 
part of devoted to existing evils in assessments. 


The essment of mineral lands in Michigan may 
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found in the Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners for 
1911-1912 (Lansing, 1912, pp. 68). 


The Tax Commission of Kansas publishes two documents: Third 
Report Covering the Years Oct., 1910-1912 (Topeka, pp. 76); and 
Third Report Containing Suggestions and Recommendations Concern- 
nq Legislation (pp. 85). The latter contains summaries extending 
over a long period of years, and from the analysis it is argued that 
taxation “has increased most in the smaller municipal subdivisions, 
where the people have the closest or most direct control over public 


expenditures.” The subject of assessment is treated at length. 


The Third Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax Commission 
St. Paul, 1912, pp. 813) covers a wide range of financial topics. 
There are chapters on the taxation of mines and minerals, assessments, 
income taxation, land taxation with a review of experience in western 
Canada, railroad taxation, by Professor Robinson (referred to else 
where), and cost of government in Minnesota, also by Professor 
Robinson. 


The Final Report of the Board of Commissioners on Revenue and 
Taxation for Utah (Salt Lake City, Jan. 20, 1913, pp. 232) rehearses 


the shortcomings of a tax system when unsupervised county assessors 
compete with each other in undervaluation. It is recommended that 


the State Board of Equalization be given extended powers. 


The First Annual Report of the Colorado Tax Commission (Denver, 
1912, pp. 288) has also appeared. Here again the commission has 
had to struggle against the evasion of intangible personalty from 
assessment. As yet the commission has not been able to bring about 
desired reforms. 


There have recently been published hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means on tariff schedules, as follows: Schedule A, 
Chemicals, Oils and Paints, Jan. 6-7, 1913 (pp. 1-432); Schedule 
B, Earths, Earthenware, and Glassware, Jan. 8-9 (pp. 435-947); 
Schedule C, Metals and Manufactures of, Jan. 10-14 (pp. 951- 
2169); Schedule D, Wool and Manufactures of, Jan. 13 (pp. 2173- 
2258); Schedule E, Sugar, Molasses and Manufactures of, Jan. 15 
(2261-2491); Schedule F, Tobacco and Manufactures of, Jan. 17 
(pp. 2495-2593); Schedule G, Agricultural Products and Provisions, 
Jan. 20-21 (pp. 2597-3253); Schedule H, Spirits, Wines and Other 
Beverages, Jan. 15 (pp. 3257-3311); Schedule I, Cotton Manufac- 
tures, Jan. 22-23 (pp. 3315-3384); Schedule J, Flax, Hemp, and 
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pp. 3687-4101); Schedule K, 

7-28 (pp. 4105-4510); Schedul- 

pp- 4513-4669); Schedule M, 

pp. 4673-4982); Schedule N, 

Sundri 19 739); Free List, Miscellaneous, 
and Ad Feb pp. 5743-6345). 
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ernment Receipts and Disbursements (Sen. Doc. No. 11038, 62 Cong., 
Sess., pp. 16). Under the new order of the Treasury Depart- 
nt checks can be received and deposited in the subtreasury. 
By this method the receipts and payments of the government clear 


othe r. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Pustic Pensions to Wipows witH CHILDREN. A series of bills 

viding for what are popularly known as widows’ or mothers’ “pen- 

ms’ have been introduced into the legislatures of nearly a score 
if states during the past winter, and several of these bills have already 
en passed. Although these measures really provide for the ex- 
ension of public out-door relief in the form of large money payments 
to widows with dependent children, they attempt in general to separate 
hese “widows’ pensions” from such public relief as is already being 
given by providing for the administration of the new funds through 
the juvenile court rather than through the offices which are now in 
charge of the distribution of out-door relief. 

Many people interested in social questions have been thrown into 
in honest confusion of mind by these proposals. They recognize 
on the one hand that our methods of social treatment for dependent 
children, as well as for other dependent groups, are far from perfect 
and that it is necessary to be open-minded towards every proposal 
which may seem to make for social advance; but on the other hand 
t is impossible to forget that both the majority and the minority 
reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws agreed that the 
policy of public out-door relief to widows with children in England 
had been a most unsatisfactory method of caring for dependent 


children, Social experiments involve heavy costs, and the Russell 


Sage Foundation has rendered a public service in providing a report 


on the “widows’ pension” plans which are already in operation in 
this country so that other states may at least have the benefit of the 
experiments which are now being tried out (Public Pensions to Widows 
with Children. A Study of their Administration in Several American 
Cities, by C. C. Carstens, New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1913, 
pp. 36). 

Although the pension systems of four cities, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, and Chicago are dealt with, the greater part of the 
report is given up to Chicago, where the experiment has been made 


on a large scale’ and under favorable conditions. 


‘From July 1, 1911, when the Illinois “pension” law went into effect, to 
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stions on which the report should throw 
follows: (1) What is the exact situation 
to improve and is there no safer remedy? 
of a pension law through the Juvenil 
Is the present experiment one which 
nprovement or is it likely to follow the 


+4 


door relief and become a menace to th 


first point, the report gives little help. As 
ls largely with questions of administration, 
uestion of whether or not such pension 
is searcely noticed. This is, however, 1 
Heavy as the costs of an experiment in 
uestion of our willingness to pay depends 
nentation. It is, therefore, essential that 
children were being taken from mothers 
placed in institutions; and, if the number 

a better codrdination of work between thx 
with dependent children, and the organized 

vy, which are supported for the very purpose 
r, could not have met such need as existed 

in a new experiment with public out 

ls to make clear the fact that no one has 
children in Chicago were being separated 

o care for them. The Illinois Juvenile 
same group neglected children who are 

yr otherwise unfit parents, and bona-fide 

as the children of competent widowed 

f the Juvenile Court have never indicated 
latter class have come into court, nor what 
those brought in. Not only is the ques 
lependent children ignored, but the report is 
neans already at hand for their care. 
rreat importance that a single private or- 
United Charities, disbursed a budget 
Carstens began his investigation in Chicago, 
had been filed in the Cook County Juvenile 

; women with 1,700 children were receiving 
nth $11,713. It is estimated that the cost 

the cost of administration will not be less 

nt year with the prospect of a large annual 
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of over $300,000 during the year when the pension law was passed 
nd cared for 3,018 widows, 1,163 deserted wives, 172 divorced 
ind 121 unmarried mothers, a total of nearly 5,000 dependent 
mothers. Such an organization alone could easily have supported 
the relatively small number of “competent” mothers that may have 
made the mistake of asking the court to send their children to 
institutions instead of asking for the help of one of the relief 
societies. In short, the report fails to show that what was needed 
in Chicago was not the creation of costly new machinery but a 
satisfactory method of codperation between the United Charities 
and the Juvenile Court. The simple expedient of having a special 
agent representing this great private organization present during 
the Juvenile Court Sessions would have placed within convenient 
reach of the court the resources already available for the care of 
widowed mothers and would probably have made the suggestion of 
a widows’ pension law with its attendant social risks impossible. 

(2) On the second point, that of the administration of the law 
in Chicago, the report throws a great deal of light. With regard 
to the general method of procedure it should be noticed that although 
the administration of the new pension law is placed under the 
judge of the Juvenile Court, who has charge of the disposition of 
dependent children, rather than under the county agent, who has 
charge of the public relief funds, the actual payment of these 
mothers’ pensions is made through the office of the county agent 
and he reserves the right to make an independent investigation to 
determine whether or not the applicant shall be granted one.? As 
a matter of fact, although nominally cared for by the Juvenile 
Court, the pensioned mothers are not paid weekly by the probation 
officers but are obliged to stand in line and collect their pensions 
publicly each month at the county building. 

The unique feature of the Chicago plan is an extra-legal case 
committee. The judge of the Juvenile Court, foreseeing some of 
the dangers involved in a public pension plan asked the coépera- 


tion of the private charitable agencies in administering the law. 


*“The separate investigation made by the county agent’s department while 
contributing materially to the facts about the family, was found to be made 
frequently with a brutality to which no applicant for assistance should be 
exposed. Insinuations were made regarding immoral conditions in the neigh- 
borhood inquiry about the widow which were based upon neither facts nor 
suspicions, but which the county representative threw out to arouse interest 
in his inquiry, and by means of which he hoped to get incriminating 
information” (p. 17). 
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seven was organized, consisting of 
d his deputy, who had no votes on 
representing the United Charities, one 

mem!| f other private non-sectarian agencies, 
two ‘lic charitable agencies and one repre 


sentat societies. This case committee has been 


hold ngs during the past year, and the judge 


as to the granting of pensions. 

he success of the present method of 
rstens employed a small group of 
carefully investigated 100 of the 
100 cases selected for investigation 

t random,’ but unfortunately we are 
women had been pensioned by private 
rities or the Jewish Aid Society before 
lic pension roll, nor whether they had 
one month or eighteen months; nor 


re placed on the pension roll on the 
recom! nittee or whether they were granted 
pensio ion of this committee when less care 
was ex 1 f pensioners. 

Afte1 of these 100 pensioned families, Mr. 
Carste1 of conclusions of varying weight and 
importa for example, that in 64 of these cases 
(questi: robation officer’s investigation was _ not 
“adequ f that fact he finds (question no. 10) 
that in re the standards of the family such that 
the hor ntained for both mother and children. 
He find hat in only 14 cases was the “probation 
officer « r the necessary service,” and yet (question 
no. 11 vements are noted over the care that 
the fan the pension period; and he notes (p. 23) 
that “‘it find that in a large majority of the 
families I evidence of wanton recklessness, ex- 
travaga the expenditure.” He finds also that 
in spit rendered by the the probation officers, 
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ther is with her children a reasonable period of time; that in 
onlv 24 is “there evidence in the mother’s and children’s attitude 
of undu dependence,’ a condition difficult to determine and one 
which could hardly be attributed in so short a time to the existence 
of the court pension; that in 59 the relief given is adequate—a very 
good showing in the face of Mr. Carstens’ statement (p. 26) that 
the idea of adequate relief is a new one for most charitable agencies.” 
It should be noted that in attempting to determine in how many 
cases the pension is adequate, Mr. Carstens falls into the serious 
error of talking about an “‘average pension,’ a term that is surely 


is valueless as the old “average wage.” 


Question 9, “Have the church, relatives, employers or private 


societies maintained the same measure of interest as before the pension 
began?” is of little value since private societies should not be in 
cluded in the same group with employers and relatives. The report 
fails to note that in Chicago the private societies deliberately turned 
over the great bulk of their pension cases to the court. 

\ttention should be called to the fact that Mr. Carstens judges 
the working of this law in Chicago by the highest standards of social 
work rather than by the existing standards of social work in Chicago; 
no attempt is made, for example, to compare the condition of the 
families pensioned by the court with the condition of the families 
pensioned by the best private agencies in the same city. The most 
serious criticism Mr. Carstens makes on the administration of the 
law centers on the unfitness of the probation officers to serve as 
almoners. But again no comparisons are instituted between these 
agents and the visitors of the private societies in Chicago. In 
attempting to decide whether or not the public pension work is satis- 
factory in Chicago, it would be helpful to know whether or not the 
private pension work is any better. It is to be expected that both 
are far below any standard of abstract perfection. 

(3) The third point, however, is a more crucial one. The fact 
that the present system of administration is faulty would not be 
serious if there were hope of improvement, but unfortunately the 
outlook is all in the other direction. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized in judging of the results of the Illinois experiment that it 
has been tried under exceptionally favorable conditions since it has 
been from the start under the administration of a judge who is not 
only conspiciously honest and disinterested, but, what is more rare, 
genuinely open-minded and eager to accept suggestions and 
advice from those experienced in social work. To judge fairly of 


the possibilities of this law, we must realize that the next juvenile 
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Computsory WorkKMEN’s Compensation Act. In 1911 
the legislature of Ohio enacted an elective workmen’s compensation 
xt and provided for the establishment of a state insurance fund. 
[he main provisions of that law and certain features of its adminis- 
tration have already been described in the pages of this Revirw 

J. I, pp. 637-639; vol. II, pp. 432-433; 733-734). The adoption 

in amendment to the state constitution during the summer of 1912 
made it possible to have a compulsory law in Ohio, at least so far 
1s the state constitution is concerned. The Ohio legislature has 

en advantage of this situation to enact a compulsory compensa- 
tion act, introduced by Senator Green, which becomes effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1914. The new act follows in the main the act of 1911 
which it supplements rather than repeals. Aside from the all- 
important compulsory feature the principal modifications of the 1911 
xt are as follows: 


1) The state and its political subdivisions, including school dis- 
are required to insure their employees and to pay stated con- 
tributions to the state insurance fund. 

(2) All employers having regularly in their employ five or more 
workmen must provide compensation for their injured or killed 
employees according to the rates provided by the act. They may do 
this in any one of three ways: (a) by subscribing to the state 
insurance fund; (b) by proving their financial ability and strength 
to meet the burdens of such compensation, and the state board may 
require them to give bond sufficient to guarantee such compensa- 
tion; (ec) through mutual associations of employers, provided employees 
ire not required nor permitted to contribute to these funds. In 
all eases the rates and regulations prescribed by the state board 
are to be complied with. 

3) Employees are no longer required or permitted to contribute 
my part of the funds. 

+) Employers who comply with the provisions of this law are 
no longer liable to suits for damages under either the common law 
or the liability laws, provided they have not been willfully negligent 
and have complied with all the statutes and the orders of the chief 


factory inspector concerning the safety of their employees. 


(5) Workmen who are injured while working for an employer 
who has not complied with the law may nevertheless claim compensa- 
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ion from the state insurance fund. The defaulting employer then 


becomes liable to a suit for damages instituted by the state board 
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paid, plus an addition of 50 per cent 


lty for non compliance with the act. 


their employ less than five employees 
nder this act but are not obliged to do so. 
liable, as heretofore, under the amended 
1910, 
Board of Awards is to establish the rates 
re, and is to keep a separate account 
six months by each employer in the 
out in compensation to his employees 
lited with any balance due him, and his 
onths will be reduced by that amount 
his account in excess of his contribu- 
m him. It is believed that this part 


nployers to take all possible precautions 


ition (in general two thirds of impair 
ind other benefits remain the same as 
1911, but in some instances the amounts 


ease of the loss of a finger, arm, eye, 


n case the courts declare any portion of 
shall not affect the constitutionality or 

r sections. 
iding administration measures, Governor 
In spite of a strong fight against 
liability insurance companies and certain 
nly two negative votes in the senate and 
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preferring a heavy burden suddenly imposed to one gradually increas- 
ing—yet the author is far from inviting a heavier immediate charge. 
Under an assessment system employers must shoulder the burdens of 
bankrupt predecessors; will these really be large enough to frighten 
new business men away from Washington? The author believes 
ifirmatively. Better directed is his attack upon certain inequalities 
in the awards to workmen of different grades; these should be read- 
justed. The final charge that the law is a tool for the agitator 
and union members is a distrust of state activity in general. 
R. F. Foerster. 

The Report of the Oregon Commission to Draft a Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill is notable for its brevity. Apparently the principle 
is so generally accepted that exhaustive argument is not considered 
necessary. The Washington act is followed in the bill submitted. 
Salem, Oregon, Executive Department, pp. 23.) 

The Bureau of Labor continues its reprints of foreign insurance 
laws by issuing Bulletin No. 107, The Law Relating to Insurance 
of Salaried Employees in Germany (Washington, Sept. 3, 1912, 
pp. 67). There is an introduction by Dr. Henry J. Harris who 
ilso has undertaken the translation. 


Exhibits of the Prudential Insurance Company of America de 
scribe the actuarial experience of this company, as presented to 
the International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, Sept., 
1912. (Newark, N. J., pp. 79.) It throws much light upon occu 
pational mortality. 


Social Problems 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Charity Organization 
Society of Buffalo, 1912 (Buffalo, 1912, pp. 79) carries on its title 
page “Poverty is growing less in Buffalo.” In 1881 when the popu- 
lation of Buffalo was only one third of what it was in 1912 the 
number of families dealt with by the society was practically the 
same. In 1876, the year before the charity organization society 
was born, one tenth of all the people in Buffalo were on the poor 
books, not including the city poor in institutions. In 1882, within 
five years of the organization of the society, the percentage had been 
reduced to 3 per cent, and in 1912 to 1.1 per cent. ‘Poverty is a 


curable disease; it is being cured in Buffalo.” 


The Thirtieth Annual Report of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York, 1882-1912 (New York, 105 East 22d St., 
pp. 120), illustrates the wide range of view taken in recent years 
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eral pages are devoted to the recent 


crisis in New York city. There are chapters 
on tl 1 of Philanthropy and the Charities Publi- 
cation work of industrial surveys is briefly 
Summa 

Lib ) of the New York School of Philanthropy 
is dev f Infant Welfare (United Charities Bldg., 
New pp. 4). The bibliography relates to the 
subjec , y and the protection of working women 
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Acco} tics collected in Report of the National 
Leaque } n of the Family for 1912 (Rev. S. W. 
Dike, Mass.), the number of divorces in New 
Englar 111 as compared with 1910. In 1910 the 
numbe in 1911, 5204. 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of 
articles in Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of 
articles in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 

Theory 
(Abstracts by W. M. Adriance) 
Aux, E. Destutt de Tracy, économiste. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., July-Aug., 1912. 

An exposition of the psychological basis of de Tracy’s economics. 
Aux, E. L’oeuvre économique de Germain Garnier. Revue d’Hist. Doct. 

Econ. No. 4, 1912. Pp. 26. 

A study of the interaction of economics and politics. 

Anperson, B. M., Jr. Patten’s reconstruction of economic theory. Pol. Sci. 

Quart., Mar., 1913. Pp. 6. 

A very thoughtful review of Professor Patten’s recent monograph. 
Amoroso, L. Paretaio e “spirito paretiano.” Giorn. d. Econ., July-Aug., 1912. 

Pp. 5. 

Defense against the charge of Professor Jannaccone that the 
author and others had cribbed their doctrines from Pareto, 

Amoroso, L. La distribuzione della ricchezza come fenomeno di diffusione. 

Giorn. d. Econ., Sept., 1912. Pp. 17. 

A mathematical study of the “fundamental laws’’ of the circula- 
tion of goods. The paper was read at the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Mathematicians at Cambridge, England. 

Barrautt, H. E. Les doctrines de Cournot sur le commerce international. 
Rev. d’Hist. Doct. Econ., No. 4, 1912. Pp. 14. 

A study of the ultimate bases of Cournot’s protectionist views. 

Borcatra, G, Le azioni pseudoeconomiche, Riv. Ital. di Sociologia, May-Aug., 
1912, Pp. 31. 


All of the acts of men in the economic world are either economic 
(logical) acts or are pseudo-economic (non-logical) acts. The latter 
result mainly from economic motives, but partly from foreign motives, 
such as political, religious, moral, aesthetic. 

Brisman, S. Annu nagra ord om kapitalet och kapitalrdntan. Ek. Tids., 
No. 10, 1912. 

A continuation of the discussion between Dr. Brisman and Professor 
Wicksell concerning capital and interest. 

CunyneHame, H. H. Address to the economic science and statistical section 
of the British association for the advancement of science. Journ. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Dec., 1912. Pp. 9. 


Supports the claim of economics to a place among the exact sciences. 


Exotanp, M. T. Fisher’s theory of crises: a criticism. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Nov,, 1912. Pp. 11. 
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Smaut, A. W. The reconstruction of economic theory. 
1913. Pp. 3. 


Am. Journ. Soc., Jan., 


An adverse criticism of Patten’s recent monograph. 
WicxseLt, K. Kapital- und kein ende! (Svar til doc. Brisman.) Ek. Tids., 
No. 9, 1912. 
A theoretical discussion of capital in reply to Dr. Brisman, who has 
criticised the author’s lectures on this subject in certain particulars. 


\ B. The aim and content of the undergraduate 
curriculum. Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan. 1913. Pp. 17. 


economics 
Considers various ideals and needs in the teaching of economics. 


Economic Ilistory, United States 
(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 
Esarey, L. Internal improvements in early Indiana. Indiana Hist. Soc 
Pub., Vol. V, No. 2, 1912. 

A good brief account of the early efforts of Indiana to solve the 
transportation needs of the people of the state by building roads, 
canals, and to some extent railroads. The experience of Indiana is 
shown to have been very similar to that in other states along these 
lines. The account is based upon official documents and newspapers, 
but lacks an index. 

Hazanp, B. E. The organization of the boot and shoe industry in Mass- 

achusetts before 1875. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1913. 

This is said by the author to be “a preliminary survey of an investi 
gation the detailed conclusion of which will be published later.” It is 
based largely on the oral testimony of fast-disappearing old workers, 
and traces the development of the industry through four stages—home, 
handicraft, domestic, and factory. A careful and laborious piece of 
work, 

Kem, R. M. The tin-peddler. Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1913. 


A brief statement of the services of the Yankee tin peddler in market 
ing the produce of the New England manufacturers during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Even in a brief note, mention should 
have been made of Dwight’s description in his Travels. 

Scuuttze, E. Das Wirtschaftsleben der Vereinigten Staaten im ersten 

Jahrzehnt des 20. Jahrhunderts. Schmoller’s Jahrb., No. 4, 1912. 


A survey, based largely upon the various census reports, of the in- 
dustrial developments of the United States during the past decade. 
The author concludes that the European nations need not fear an 
“American danger,’ as the high price of wages, materials, and 
especially food-stuffs will hamper our competitive power. 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 


Awpreapes, A. Les idées financiéres de Vabbé de Saint-Pierre. 
Légis. Finan., Oct.-Dec., 1912. Pp. 42. 
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Kanerern, N. Un livre russe sur Uhistoire des ouvriers francais pendant la 
Révolution. Révol. Frang., Aug., 1912. Pp. 23. 


Lacy, G. Les relations économiques austro-serbes. Rev. Sci. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 
1913. Pp. 15. 

Analysis of Servian commerce and recent commercial policy, with 

particular regard to the situation resulting from the war with Turkey. 


Leracormoux, J. La commission de la vie économique de la Révolution 
francaise et son oeuvre. Viert. f. Sozial. u. Wirtsch. Gesch, X, 1, 
2, 1912. Pp. 14. 

Survey and appreciation of the plans and work of the commission. 
NewsotD, J, The birth of Roman capitalism. Socialist Rev., No. 3, 1912. 

Pp. 6. 

Picarp, R. Les mutations des monnaies et la doctrine économique en France, 
du XVI* siécle & la Révolution. Rev. d’Hist. Doct. Econ., May, 1912. 
Pp. 283. 

Sanner, P. Ueber die Wirtschafisentwicklung der Karolingerzeit. Schmoller’s 
Jahrb., No. 1, 1913. Pp. 25. 

Devoted for the most part to a summary and criticism of the im- 
portant work by Dopsch, published in 1912, but containing also an 
admirable little introduction on the views of earlier writers. Sander 
accepts in the main the conclusions of Dopsch, which put the Capitulare 
de villis and other sources in an entirely new light, and deny to the 
great landed estates the organizing influence attributed to them by 
Inama. 

Torre, J. M. pe ta. Lo que fuimos y lo que somos 6 la Habana antigua y 
moderna. Revista Bimestre Cubana, Sept.-Oct. and Nov.-Dec., 1912. Pp. 
44 and 40. 

A history of the growth of Havana, its people and its institutions. 
Worrner, H. Beitrdge zur Geschichte der dlteren Markgenossenschaft. Mitt 

d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, XXXIII, 4, 1912. 


Economic Geography 
(Abstracts by E. V. D. Robinson) 
Braptey, F. W. and Srapter, W. Oil industry of California. Engg. News, 
Feb. 6, 1913. 

Chief dangers threatening industry are competitive drilling in ex- 
cess of demand and the influx of water. 

Grant, K. C. Flood of Jan. 9, 1913, at Pittsburgh, Penn. Engg. News, Jan., 

1913. 

JourDaANA L’industrie de la houille blanche (projet de transport des forces 
motrices du Rhéne a Paris). Rev. Sci. Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1912. 

Development of hydro-electro power in the French Alps. France 
is estimated to have 10 million horsepower available, with 1.2 million 
now in use. A new installation is now planned on the upper Rhone 
which will provide 80,000 horsepower and also make possible river 
and canal navigation to Geneva. 
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fF. P. Les discussions de la société d’économie politique de Paris: la législa- 
tion francaise en vue de maintenir et de développer la petite propriété 
rurale. Econ. Frang., May 11, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Analyses of the results of legislation and of the small farm 
system. 

Girarp, H. Cost of harvesting in France. Journ. d’Agr. Pratique, July 4, 
1912. Trans. and reprinted in Journ. Bd. Agr., Feb., 1913. P. 1. 

In a paper read before the National Society of Agriculture of 
France, the cost of harvesting on a farm of 286 acres, of which 
175 acres were in wheat and 111 acres in oats, is given in detail, 
including cost of harvesting 64 acres by hand and 222 acres by 
machinery. 

Hennessy, C. O. Federal control of building and loan associations. Land 
banks to relieve the farmer. Supplement to Am. Bldg., Assoc. (New vol 
XXXII, No. II), Nov., 1912. Pp. 11. 

A resumé of agitation in the United States, with proposals. 

Laut, A. C. Irrigation: how it is making good. Rev. Rev., Oct., 1912. 


Parmer, T. G. The high cost of living. Am. Sugar Industry, Dec., 1912. 

A brief summary of “Sugar at a Glance” (Sen. Doc. 890, 62 
Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 68), concerning national economy and the high 
cost of living as affected by the increased yield of other crops when 
grown in rotation with sugar beets. 

Paice, H. C. How European agriculture is financed. Pop. Sci. Mo., Mar., 
1913. Pp. 13. 

European systems described after a year spent in Germany study- 
ing agricultural systems. 

Rostnson, L. G. The agricultural activities of the Jews in America. Am. 
Jewish Yearbook, 5673 (Reprint), 1912. Pp. 96. 

Historical as well as descriptive review including discussion of 
codperation and rural credit, with bibliography. 

Srasten, H.S. The safe side of irrigation investments. Country Gentleman, 
Sept. 14, 1912. 

Discusses phases of irrigation or water-farming that are often 
overlooked. 

Woonrurr, G. Mortgage banks. Moody’s Mag., Dec., 1912. Pp. 5. 

A description and discussion of farm loans from experience as a 
banker, and after careful first-hand study of European systems, with 
a constructive plan of action. 

Agricultural codperative credit societies and joint-stock banks. 
Journ, Bd. Agr., Feb. 1918. Pp. 6. 

Explains an arrangement made by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries with 20 banks having country branches with regard to the 
assistance which the banks can offer to registered coéperative credit 
societies in England consisting mainly of small holders and _ allot 
ment holders. The assistance takes the forms of aid by the coun- 
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Gurritns, J. L. The world copper industry. Daily Cons. & Trade Repts., 
Sept. 18, 1912. Pp. 13. 

Hays, W. M. Communication—-functions and needs of our great markets. 
Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1913. Pp. 16. 

Discussion of the economic function performed by speculatior., the 
evils; remedies. 

Hecut, O. Die handelspolitischen Bezienungen Oesterreich-Ungarns zur 
Tiirkei. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch., No. 1, 1913. Pp. 46. 

Historical and statistical sketch of the development of the trade 
between Austria and Turkey. 

LierMANN, R. Die internationale Organisation des Frankfurter Metallhandele. 
Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1913. Pp. 16. 
Ratucen, K. Deutschland und England auf dem Weltmarkte. Schmoller’s 

Jahrb., No. 1, 1913. Pp. 14. 

The economic necessity and inevitableness of Germany's industrial 
development should be recognized—by England especially. 

Scuutten, R. Die Handelspolitik und Handelsbilanz Ocsterreich-Ungarna. 
Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch., XXI, 1, 1912. Pp. 20. 

Imperial rather than particularistic interests should govern the 
trade and tariff policy. 

Scuuttze, E. Die Entwickelung der Handelsbeziehungen Kanadas zu den 
Vereinigten Staaten mit besonderer Berticksichtigung Englands. Zeitschr. 
f. Socialwis., July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1912. Pp. 91. 

Admirable articles. Economic forces drawing Canada closer to 
the United States and away from British imperialism. 

TscnrerscHKY, S. Neumerkantilismus und wirtschaftliche Interessenorganisa- 
tion, Schmoller’s Jahrb., No. 1, 1913. Pp. 22. 

Argument for a “new mercantilism” and explanation of the part 
to be played by trade, commercial, labor and other group organiza- 
tions in it. 

Turmann, M. L’organisation actuelle des bourses de commerce en France. 
Mouy. Social, Jan. 15, 1913. Pp. 20. 

Clear statement of the functions, organization, and administra- 
tion of boards of trade in France. 

Wess, A. D. The consumption of alcoholic liquors in the United Kingdom. 

Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1913. Pp. 13. 

Consumption tends to vary directly with real wages. 


Waterways 


(Abstracts by Edwin J. Clapp) 
Bocart, E. L. Early canal traffic and railroad competition in Ohio. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Jan., 1913. 
The rise and fall of the two canals from the Ohio to the Lakes— 
the Ohio Canal from Cleveland to Portsmouth and the Miami Canal 
from Cincinnati to Toledo. They flourished in the thirties and forties 
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1 to the competition of railroads which, unlike these 


the direction in which traffic moved. 
und Mississippi. Schmoller’s Jahrb., II, 3-4, 1912. 
same material contained in the last chapter of 
Rhine. 
1 canal and its relation to the British empire. United 
ug., 1912. 
lvantages of the canal to England as an empire, 
between its dependencies, and as the leading 
world. 
Mannheim. I. Rev. Sci. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1913. 
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Of interest to Americans as showing that coépera- 
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canal tolls. Ry. Age. Gaz., Dec. 6, 1912. 
canal will pass 10,500,000 net register tons 
ar of opening. Suez Canal rates of $1.20 per 
ars result in less than the annual cost of $19. 
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vill wipe out the deficit by 1925. Advises against 
American vessels in the coasting trade. 
anal traffic and tolls. N. Am. Rev., Aug., 1912. 


author’s recent report, Panama Canal Traffic 
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Rinc, W. Effect of Panama canal on trade and travel. Exporters’ Rev., 

Mar., 1912. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Ring is oversea merchant of forty years’ experience. He 
wants the American merchant marine resuscitated by adding to the 
present right to buy abroad ships for the foreign trade, the right 

operate these ships under the navigation laws like those of our com- 
petitors. He says this would mean a boom of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, first in repairs, then in actual shipbuilding. 


Railways 
(Abstracts by Ernest R. Dewsnup) 
Asam, M. Chemins de fer frangais et allemands. Journ. d. Transports, Mar. 
8, 1912. P. 1. 

Prussia devotes but a small amount to the amortisation of its 
capital. 

Anuix, G. Le transport des houilles et le chemins der fer du Nord. Journ. 
d. Transports, Mar. 1, 8, 1913. Pp. 5. 

The Northern Railway of France offers more favorable conditions 
for the transportation of coal than do the competing waterways. 
The railway has arranged both its tariffs and its facilities so as to 
meet the needs of the public. 

Arurx, G. L’avenir économique du canal de Panama. Journ. d. Transports, 
Mar. 15, 1918. Pp. 2. 

The interests of French commerce seem to have little to expect 
from the opening of the canal. 

Amoroso, L. Italia e Francia e le ferrovie transahariane. Giorn. d. Econ., 
Nov.-Dec., 1912. Pp. 29. 

On economic ard political grounds, both France and Italy have 
to gain by a trans-Sahara railway system. The best policy as to 
location, length, and other matters, is discussed. 

Cunnincuam, W. J. A criticism of James J. Hill’s statistics. Ry. Age Gaz., 
Feb. 91, 1918. P. 1. 

Criticises Mr. Hill’s use of ton-mileage revenue for purposes of 
comparison, and other minor points. 

Dunn, S. O. The needs of the railways. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 21, 1913. Pp. 4. 

A discussion of what can and what cannot be done by the rail- 
ways themselves to offset the increasing expenses of operation. 
Enicxson, H. Regulation of utilities by commission. Ry. Age Gaz., Mar. 28, 

1913. Pp. 5. . 

Explains the principles that should be applied and the methods 
used in dealing with service, rates, and financial return. 

Fixtey, W. W. Regulation of railways. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 7, 1918. Pp. 34%. 
Frorance, H. The parcels post. Am. Rev. Rev., Jan., 1913. 


Freeman, L. R. How the railroad is modernizing Asia. Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 
1913, 
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Pawtowsk!, A. Les obligations des companies de chemins de fer. Journ. 
fransports, Feb. 15, 1913. Pp. 3. 

A statistical analysis of the prices at which French railway securi- 
ties have been issued during the last quarter of a century. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the depreciation of values. 

Pawrowskt, A. Les résultats des chemins de fer de l'Etat pour 1911. Journ. 
d. Transports, Feb. 8, 1913. Pp. 3. 

A summary of the official report. On its capital investment of 
at least a billion francs, the old state system (l’ancien réseau) has 
earned a net income of 8,500,000 francs. The Ouest-Etat, in spite 
of a favorable interest rate, has failed to meet its financial charges by 
69,500,000 francs. 

Réutrnc. Hinen internationale Beurteilung der wirtschaftlichen Lage der 
Kisenbahnen. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1913. 


Scuimprr, G. Wirtschaftliche Betrachtungen iiber Stadt- und Vorortbahnen 
V. Tarife und Einnahmen. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1913. Pp. 34. 


A discussion of existing tariffs in Berlin and Hamburg is followed 
by an analysis of the relation between the level of the tariff and 
the amount of traffic. 


Sprincer, E. Zur Vorgeschichte der Berlin-Hamburger Eisenbahn. Deutsche 
Rundschau, Aug., 1912. Pp. 8. 
Tuackara, A, M. Parcel post in Germany. Daily Cons. & Trade Repts., 
Apr. 1, 1913. Pp. 3. 
Describes the administration of the service and gives the rates. 


Turess, K. Die Weltspur der Eisenbahnen. I. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan, 
1913. Pp. 14. 


The conditions of track-gauge in different countries are given, fol- 
lowed by some account of the movement toward uniformity. 
Tuompson, S. The future of American railways. Ry. World, Jan., 1913. 
Pp. 5. 
Governmental regulation has been unjust to railway revenues. 


WenreMann, L. Die Einrichtung der Staatseisenbahnverwaltung. Archiv f. 
Kisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1913. Pp. 19. 


An account of the development through which the state railway 
management of Prussia has passed. 


Witp, M. B. James J. Hill's statistics. Ry. Age Gaz., Mar. 14, 1913. P. 1. 
Criticises Professor Cunningham’s review of Mr. Hill’s statistics. 
Arbitration of the firemen’s wage controversy. I, II, III. Ry. Age 
Gaz., Mar. 28, 1913. 
Summary of the evidence given before the arbitration board. 
The death-knell of British railways. Rev. of Rev. (London), 
Sept. 1912. 
Denounces the management of the goods service as inefficient. The 
locomotive and the railway train will be wholly substituted, before 
long, by motor traction. 
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freight car and locomotive repairs, renewals, and 
& Engg. Rev., Jan. 4, 1913. 
mile run, 1908 to 1912 inclusive, on 30 of the 
country. 
nd freight trafic in Providence, R. I. Elec, Ry. 
Pp. 31,4. 
methods used in handling express and freight 
i Company (interurban). 
requiation and railroad standards. Ry. Age Gaz, 
reports (state or federal) of certain railway 


efficiency of American railways. Ry. Age Gaz., Feb. 


istics Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 19138 
1911; Finland, 1910; French colonies, 1910; 

911; Saxony, 1911, 
le l'état. Journ, d. Transports, Dec. 


iancial year, 1911-1912. 
de fer Vétat du Japan. Journ. d. Transports, 


ndicate that the state railways are much more 
ite ones. 


de fer Espagnols en 1912. Journ. d. Transports, 


sh railways are financed by English, French, or 


du trafic sur les chemins de fer de Vetat 
Transports. Feb. 22, 1918. P. 1. 
the lack of freight cars. 
cheminots du North-Eastern railway. Journ 
1913. Pp. 2. 
urse of the Knox strike, the writer observes 
ngth to which the North-Eastern has gone in 
liate labor, its employees are more often on 
ny other English railway. 
n intérieure de la France en 1911. Journ. d. 
Pp. 214. 
waterway traffic in France increased 81 per 
r cent. Discusses the new canal enterprises, 
nd the Nord-Paris. 
ewegung auf deutschen Eisenbahnen und den deut- 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1913. Pp. 67 
1 statistics giving a very full analysis of the 
German railways. 
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Accounting 
(Abstracts by John Bauer) 

\uu1son, J. E. Should public service properties be depreciated to obtain fair 
value in rate or regulation cases? Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., 
Feb., 1918. Pp. 29. 

Holds that rate regulation should be based upon fair value; this 
ig not market but cost value, unless a part of original cost has been 
returned to investors by excess profits over legitimate returns. Con- 
tains excellent discussions of unreliability, depreciation calculations, 
and of normal value of plant. 

Beaptey, F. E. Reduction of capital. Accountant, Feb. 22, 1913. 

Refers to the English law and practice. Discusses steps to be 
taken and factors to be considered in reducing and retiring the capital 
stock of a corporation. 


Corr, W. M. Income statements for institutions. Journ. of Account., Feb., 


1913, Pp. 11. 4 
From a forthcoming work on “Cost Accounting for Institutions.” 
Describes the schedules of the proposed statement and presents a 
model with assumed values for the different items. 
Cotunos, B. C. and their accounts. Accountant, Jan. 4, 1913. 
Pp. 11. . 
Donn, A. F, Professional auditors. Accountant, Mar. 1, 1913. Pp. 8. 
Considers especially the auditing of depreciation, good-will, and 
goods on hand. 
Eooteston, D. C. Municipal cemetery accounts. Journ. Account., Mar., 1913. 
ErswortH, T, Building society accounts and their audits. Accountant, Feb. 
15, 1913. Pp. 13. 
Describes the principal books used, and gives illustrations of their 
rulings and forms. 


Esquerne, R. J. Good-will, patents, trade-marks, copyrights and franchises. 
Journ, Account., Jan., 1913. Pp. 14. 


A conventional and rather commonplace discussion. 


Hatterr, W. E. Investment value as basis for savings bank accounting. 
Moody’s Mag., Feb., 1913. Pp. 6. 


Urges that in showing the true condition of a savings bank the 
investment value (i.e., the capitalized income of securities owned) 
should be used, not the market value; the latter is subject to various 
fluctuations that cannot be regarded by the accountant. A clear 
article. 

Hunter, J. Farm accounts. Journ. Account, Mar., 1913. Pp. 8. 


Momtton, J. G. Uniform municipal accounting for second-class cities. Journ. 
Account., Feb., 1913. Pp. 6. 
Describes rather indefinitely the uniform system of accounting that 


went into effect January 1, 1913, for the second-class cities of the 
state of New York. 
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) as a basis for and a measure of efficiency in busines: 
Mar., 1913. Pp. 14. 


eral article showing that effective cost accounting 
scientific management. 
The importance of accounting in accordance with actual 
Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., Mar., 1913. Pp. 7. 
earnings and values of properties are often under. 
made to revenue that belong to capital; excessive 
ciation are provided, and other similar inaccuracies 
he score of conservation, injustice is often done to 
service corporations. 


eciation in valuations. Journ. Account., Feb., 1913 


) public service corporations. Discusses several 
n and valuation that must be and have bee 
missions, in reference to rate making. 
Valuation of assets, for statement on balance sheets of 
untant, Jan. 18, 1913. Pp. 7. 
hat balance sheet values should represent going 
st accountants, comes indirectly to the proposition 
really the going values. Classes assets as per- 
wasting, and nominal (or intangible). 


tures and their operation. Accountant, Dec. 28, 1913 


recommendations of the special committee of the 
ster Printers and Allied Trades in the United Kingdom 
ges Accountant, Mar. 8, 1913. Pp. 9. 
ated for determining the cost of printing. Rulings 
rms are given, 
f property in New York reorganization case. Elec. Ry 
is Pp. 2. 
Public Service Commission, Second District, in the 
hester Street Railroad asking authority to issu: 
purchase of certain properties, held that th 
tion of capitalization is earning power, which 
with due regard, however, to all the individual 
rticular case in question. Cost of production or 
would give little indication of what the value in 
und it is this that is contemplated in such problems 
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Public Utilities 
Abstracts by A. N. Holcombe) 
blems of public ownership. No. Am. Rev., Jan., 1913 


feature to be considered by any public body be- 
» plan for publie ownership is the risk of ob- 
ssible need of entire replacement in a short time. 
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Erickson, H. Regulation of utilities by commission, Ry. Age Gaz., Mar. 28, 
1913. 


Fsuieman, J. M. State vs. municipal regulations of public utilities. Nat. 
Munic. Rev., Jan, 1913. Pp. 13. 


Advocates state rather than municipal regulation except in the 
case of purely local utilities. 
Guette, H. P. 


10, 1913. 


Two conflicting theories of valuation. Ry. Age Gaz., Jan. 


A contrast of so-called “agency” and “competitive” theories, that 
is, of valuation based on cost of production and on cost of repro 
duction. 

HacenanH, W. J. The appraisal of intangible values in public utilities. Elec. 
World, Oct. 26, 1912. 

Argument in favor of inclusion of losses caused by competition 
n such appraisals, 

Perens, J. W. S. A suggested sliding scale of dividends for street railways, 

determined by quality of service. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 1913. Pp. 8. 

Advocates appointment of boards of examiners, subject to popular 
recall, to determine the degrees of efficiency, and thereby the rates 
of dividend of street railway companies. 

Rizzi, L. La municipalisation des services publics en Italie. La loi 

giolitti du 29 Mars 1903. Réf. Soc., Jan., 1913. Pp. 14. 

Survey of municipal ownership and operation in Italy during last 
decade. 

Strauss, F,. Some mistaken popular notions concerning public service corpora- 

tions, Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 1, 1913. 


laussic, F. W. Railway rates and joint cost once more. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Feb., 1913. Pp. 6. 
A criticism of a chapter in Pigou’s Wealth and Welfare. 
Van, T. N. Public utilities and policy. Atlantic, Mar., 1913. 
Warxins, G. P. The Wisconsin commission on electric rates. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Feb, 1913. Pp. 6. 
Fixed charges should not be apportioned absolutely according to 
some scheme for dividing joint costs, but be treated differentially 
according to general economic and moral principles. 


Worxs, L. R. State vs. municipal regulation of public utilities. Nat. Munic. 
Rey., Jan., 1913. Pp. 7. 


Advocates municipal rather than state regulation of purely local 
utilities. 


———— Bibliography. Special Libraries, Nov., 1912. Pp. 2. 
Of interest to public service corporations. 
—— A discussion of the Milwaukee fare decision. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Jan, 18, 1913. 
—_— Gas rate decision in New Jersey. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 4, 1913 
Comment on report noted above. 
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stigation act. Quart. Journ. Uniy 


iting combinations to that adopted 
uld adopt the commission plan. 


n Pacific merger. Quart. Journ. Econ 


evidence presented and the grounds 


ts decision. 
III. No. Am. Rev., Jan., Feb., Mar., 1913 


ulation under existing laws. Il. Th 
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flotation of limited companies. Account 


process of forming corporations in England. 


When does the patentee’s right to 


patented article terminate? Georgetown 
im Bankgewerbe. Die Bank, Jan., 


would benefit the banking interests, by 
lesseni protecting reserves and rates, and safe 
guard 


ind der Privatbankier. Die Bank, 


banker in Germany is precarious and 
ssary to preserve him. 
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Beispiel eines Reichspetroleummonopols 


principle of granting the managers a 
larger profits as the price is reduced, is elaborately 
presen 1 by many tables. 

Pore, 
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vued uncertainty of the Sherman act. III 


The ting the more important cases that the 
courts shed a standard of reason in cases involving 
monopt ypolistic prices. 
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nt condition. The writer believes that the Standard Oil Co. is 
g out and consequently a government monopoly is not necessary. 
(renkuonst, W. Das Reichs-Petroleummonopol. Zeitschr, f. d. ges. Staatswis., 
No. 1, 1913. 
A detailed description of the petroleum situation in Germany is 
followed by a discussion of the dangers of a petroleum monopoly. 
author concludes that the independents are growing relatively 
fast and that electricity will soon oust the Standard Oil Co. 
— Assessment on stock of California corporations. Journ. Account., 
Feb., 1913. 
California’s law permitting limited assessments upon fully paid 
stock worked fairly well until the amendment of 1907 authorizing 
preferred stock was adopted. The act needs amendment. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
\rration, A. Les oscillations periodiques des salaires. Rev. Econ. Intern., 
July, 1912. 
Baker, J. N. The American federation of labor. Yale Law Journ., Dec., 1913. 
The legality of A. F. of L. boycotts considered. 
Bertom, M. Le travail a domicile et le contrat collectif. Réf. Soc., Jan., 
1913. Pp. 26. 
A review of the discussion at the Zurich conference on the ques 
tion of home work. 
Braver, T. Gewerkschaftliche Probleme in Deutschland. Mouv. Social, Dec, 
1913. Pp. 9. 
The socialistic influence controls more and more the _ socialistic 
trade unions. The hope of German trade unionism lies in the 
Christian unions, 


Brown, E, F. Child labor in New York canning factories. Child Labor Bull, 
Feb, 1913. Pp. 7. 
Suumary of the report on this subject by the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission. 
Busson, F. Bergarbeiterschutz in Preussen und Oesterreich. Ann. f. Soz. Pol 
u. Gesetzg., II, 3-4, 1913. Pp. 40. 
A detailed comparative study of the legislative protection of mine 
workers in Prussia and Austria. 
Commons, J. R. Constructive investigation and the industrial commission of 
Wisconsin, Survey, Jan. 4, 1913. Pp. 9. 
An exposition of the principles which guide the work of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission. 
CunninecHam, W. J. The locomotive engineers’ arbitration: its antecedents and 
its outcome. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb, 1913. Pp. 32. 


An excellent account of the arbitration proceedings, including an 
analysis of the arguments on both sides and the findings of the board. 
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prevention. A corollary of workmen’s com. 
Pub. Serv. Journ., Jan., 1913. Pp. 6. 


the prevention of certain kinds of 


present movement for industrial education 
Pp. 6. 

g the administration of industrial educa- 
boards. 

philosophy. Atlantic, Jan., 1913. ~15 

1 ion Engg. Mag., Mar., 1913. Pp. 9 
yndicalism, urges that employees should 
ther collectively through their organiza- 


nd labour unrest. Econ. Rev., Jan. 15, 1913 


trade-union objections to profit shar- 
rship will not put an end to labor unrest. 


the garment trades. Am. Federationist, Mar., 


strikes in the New York garment trades 
of 1909. 


in a steel foundry. Engg. Mag., Feb., 1913 


id die Beschiftigung minderwertiger Arbeits- 
ssindustrie. Schmoller’s Jahrb., No. 1., 1913 


ivision of labor, large industrial establish- 
ployment for several classes of technically 


Am. Federationist, Mar., Apr. 


l efficiency. Sociol. Rev., Jan., 1913. Pp. 14 
ldmark’s book of the same title. 
problem. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1913. Pp. 18 


made under the Labour Exchanges act 


ung der Arbeilergebe r-Verbdnde. Ann. 
4, 1912. Pp. 49. 
of the history of German employers’ asso- 


> les fonctions publiques et le retour au moyen 


Dec, 1912. 


in Germany. Econ. Rev., Jan. 15, 1913. Pp. 10. 
legal regulation of child labor in Germany. 
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tewis, H. T. The problem of the efficiency of labor. Pop. Sci. Mo., Feb., 
1913. Pp. 10. 
Efficiency systems will increase the efficiency of the laborer chiefly 
through enabling him to secure larger wages. 


Livowsk!, J. Die Frage der Arbeitslosigkeit in der klassischen Nationaloekono- 
mie. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswis., IV, 1912. 


Mytes, W. L. A simple bonus system and its results. Ir. Age., Jan. 2, 1913. 


Payen, E. Le mouvement syndical en France. L’Econ. Franc., Mar. 1, 1913. 


Brief statistical analysis of the growth of French trade unionism. 

Picov, A. C. The principle of the minimum wage. Nineteenth Cent., Mar., 
1913. Pp. 9. 

Discusses the practicability of various forms of the minimum wage 
as instruments of social reform. 

Suirn, C. Das Lohnimtergesetz., Ann. f. Soz. Pol. u. Gesetz., II, 3-4, 19153. 
Pp. 14. 

Reviews the formation and work of the four English minimum wage 
boards. Concludes that the difficulties encountered can be solved. 
Societe D’Economie Soctare. La loi de dix heures. Réf. Soc., Feb. 16, 1913. 

Pp. 22. 

Report of an interesting debate on the probable effects of the 
French ten-hour law of 1912. The participants were legislators, 
economists, and trade-union leaders. 

Szano, E. and Varirz, L. La bibliographie du chémage. Bull. de l’Assoc. 
Intern. pour la Lutte contre le Chémage, Oct.-Dec., 1912. Pp. 16. 

The plan for the bibliography of unemployment which is now being 

prepared by the International Association. 


Taytorn, B. The casualties of industry. Fortn. Rev, Dec., 1912. Pp. 10. 


A consideration of various aspects of the English workmen's com- 
pensation act. Urges that the workmen should pay part of the costs. 
Treva, M. W. F. L’influence que peut exercer sur le chémage le mode d’erécu- 

tion des travaux publics. Bull. d Assoc. Intern. pour la Lutte contre 
la Chémage, Oct.-Dec., 1912. Pp. 23. 

The results of an inquiry as to how far the public authorities in giv 
ing out contracts seek to secure more equal seasonal distribution of 
work and the employment of local workmen. 


Variez, L. Rapport du secrétaire général sur la proposition de MM. Freund 
et Zacher relative a la statistique internationale du placement. Bull. de 
Assoc. Intern. pour la Lutte contre la Chémage, Oct.-Dec., 1912. Pp. 18. 


Full text of answers from different countries is given. 


Voit, A. Gibt es Sabotage in Deutschland? Fine methodologische Be- 
trachtung. Zeitschr. f. Sozialwis., Sept., 1912. 


Warpare, W. T. Another view of the co-partnership question. Elec. Rev., 
Jan. 3, 1913, 


Pe riodit als [ June 
ichievements of labor. Report of A. F., of L. 
AY Federationist, April, 1913. Pp. 20. 

legislation introduced and enacted during the 
second Congress. Contains full list of the 
important measures. 


: investigation act of Canada. Board of Trade 
Feb., 1913 


' A symposium. Survey, Feb. 22, 1913. 
bills submitted to the legislature by the 
gating Commission appraised by experts. 


telephone operators. N. Y. Lab. Bull., Dec., 


igation by the New York Bureau of Labor. 


g ages, length of working hours, terminal 
}0 operators employed between 9 P. M. and 


législation sur les accidents du travail. Rev 
1912. 


lu comité international, Zurich, 6 et 7 Sep- 
oc. Intern. pour la Lutte contre la Chémage, 


statistics of employment offices and of 
to unemployment. 


nd Cost of Living 
cts by Henry J. Harris) 


APTA et sa nouvelle orientation. Rev. d’Econ. Pol. 
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ntury re al wages advanced ; in the period 
t few years, real wages have decreased. 

high prices. Sci. Am., Supp. 73, 1912. Pp. 2. 
le due to a higher standard of living. Im- 
ave not kept pace with those in industry. 
prices would come from centralization of 
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price fluctuations in the case of cotton are difficult to follow, except 
as regards the influence of the production of money metals, which 
had the same effect as on coal and wheat. No generalization as to 
coffee is given. An elaborate table gives index numbers of prices 
and the per capita consumption for wheat 1815-1906, coal 1815-1906, 
cotton 1871-1906, coffee 1855-1911. 


Lescure, J. Hausses et baisses générales des prix. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July- 
Aug. 1912. Pp. 38. 

Profits, interest, rents, and wages vary with the prices of com- 
modities. Author believes that the phenomenon can be stated in terms 
of supply and demand. Statistical appendix gives tables of prices, 
dividends, wages, gold production, etc. 


Marcu, L, Observation et stabilisation des prix. Journ. Soc. Statist., Feb., 

1913. Pp. 21. 

Describes the Babson system of reporting business tendencies; 
suggests its possible use in preventing depressions; and urges the 
development of official price statistics, incidentally commending the 
plan for an international commission in prices. 


Mayer, A. Die Preise der Lebensmittel in Holland. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., 

Jan., 1913. Pp. 3. 

Digest of a study in the periodical “Cultura” for May, 1912, com- 
paring the prices of agricultural products in Holland and Germany. 
Writer insists the protective tariff does not measure the difference 
in prices between the two countries. 


Pacxe, C. E. Dear food, cheap consols, and labour unrest. Bankers Mag. 
(London), Feb., 1913. Pp. 8. 
Discusses the factors which determine the price level of com- 
modities in a market. 


Rees, J. M. Wages and the cost of living in South Africa. Econ. Journ., 
Mar., 1913. Pp. 7. 

Prices of food and of dwellings in South Africa are from 50 to 
100 per cent higher than in England and the standard of living is 
also higher. Wages of white men are about three times higher than 
in England. 

SaverBeck, A. Prices of commodities in 1912. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., 
Mar., 1913. 

Sauerbeck’s index number in 1912 was 85 as compared with 80 
in 1911. On page 402, Mr. Sauerbeck states, “I find it necessary for 
various reasons to relinquish the collection of prices and index num- 
bers, which I have given regularly in the society’s “Journal” since 
1886, retracing the matter till 1818. Sir George Paish has, however, 
arranged to have the same continued in the “Statist” under his super- 
vision, as nearly as possible on the same lines as hitherto.” 
Scumotter, G. Neuere Arbeiten tiber Geldwertverdinderung und Preiesteige- 

rung. Schmoller’s Jahrb., No. 1. 1913. 


Professor Schmoller here gives his opinion of the value of a number 
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movements and the effect on prices of 
of gold. 


sse des prix. Journ. Soc. Statist., Mar., 1913. 
ent stock of gold is insufficient for the needs 


n Fleischnot und Fleischteuerung. Schmol- 

Pp. 24. 
vent studies on meat prices and concludes 
there will be a decrease in prices, though 
Author urges more careful study of the 
removal of the protective tariff on maize 
the restrictions of the importation of live 
i the use of a larger area of agricultural 
s to be expected from efforts to eliminate 
be accomplished by breaking up the large 


fluctuations in Australia. Daily Con. & Trade 


rt on Prices, Price Indexes and Cost of 


nditions among Northern and Southern 
tionist, May, 1912. Pp. 5. 
ibor report on Woman and Child Wage- 
es, contrasting earnings and cost of living 
land mills. 
in England. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Jan., 1913 


products and for wages in England, 1879- 


edit, and Banking 
Fred Rogers Fairchild) 
ALLEN variations in money rates. Moody’s Mag., Feb., 
19 
ANDREA r la banque d’angleterre. Journ. des Econ., 
Re F. H. Jackson on the Bank of England in 
Lectures merce (Pitman and Sons). 
CARLILI e du crédit. Journ. des Econ., Mar. 15, 1913. 
CHALM law of bills of exchange and promissory notes 
set nferences of 1910-1911. Journ. Inst. Bankers, 
Ma 
Inter the conferences and comparison of the system 
adopted prevailing in England. A paper, followed 
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CuamBerLAIN, E. European land and rural credit facilities. Moody's Mag., 
Oct., 1912. Pp. 9. 


General description. 

Cuavuac, P. A. La Banque de Bordeaux (1818-1848). Rev. Econ. 
3ordeaux, Jan.-Feb., 1913. Pp. 16. 

An interesting historical account with a statistical appendix. 

Daenern, W. C. Bankers’ congress at Berlin. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
Dec., 1912. Pp. 10. 

Account of the proceedings of the meeting of the German Bankers’ 
\ssociation in September, 1912, particularly discussion of the excessive 
quarterly demands upon the Reichsbank and the government loan 
market. The meeting was at Munich, not Berlin, as the title errone- 
ously indicates. 

DurouRMANTELLE, M. Les préts sur V'honneur, leur utilité, leur objet, leur 
eficacité, Réf. Soc., Mar. 16, 1913. 


Ecxanpr, Canadian banking. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1913. Pp. 13. 

Shows the remarkably effective way in which banking facilities 
have been extended in the newly settled western provinces. This 
result would have been impossible except for the Canadian system of 
branch banking and note issue. 

Fee, W. T. A people’s saving bank in Germany. Daily Con. & Trade Rept., 
Feb. 14, 1913. 


Fisuer, I. A compensated dollar. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1913. 
Fisuer, I. An unshrinkable dollar. Independent, Jan. 2, 1913. 


lraser, D. D. Some modern phases of British banking, 1896-1911. Journ. 

Inst. Bankers, Feb., 1913. Pp. 20. 

Extensive statistics, with discussion of important developments. A 
paper, followed by discussion. 

Frewen, M. The great drain of gold to India. Nineteenth Cent., Jan., 

1913. 

Gisson, A. H. Savings bank statistics. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 

1912. Pp. 13. 

Discussion of the number of accounts opened and closed, with 
numerous examples and various deductions. Continuation of a series 
of articles. (Cf. AMertcan Economic Review, vol. II, pp. 482, 
757, 1002.) 

Gornanpt and Escuwece. Der Verband zum Schultze des deutschen Grund- 

besitzes und Realkredits. Die Bank, Mar., 1913. 

HavsmMann, W. L. Die kleinen Noten der Reichsbank. Die Bank, Feb., 

1913. Pp. 10. 

After arguing that the circulating medium need not have intrinsic 
value, contends that Germany needs a greatly increased amount of 
money, that gold ought to be mainly held in the banks, and that the 
Reichsbank should have the right to an unlimited issue of small notes. 
Regards the French system superior to the German. 
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del Banco Giro. Giorn. d. Econ., Feb., 1913 


of the Banco Giro, the most important of 

the author seeks to meet the need for research 

ng origins voiced by Dunbar in his article in the 
f Economics,’ in 1892. 


inaleterre. Journ. des Econ., Feb., 1915 Pp 


re published originally by Pitman and Sons. 
n British Commerce. 
lrich banking plan: with special reference to North 
Univ. N. Dak., Jan., 1913. 


| der dusseren Valutapolitik. I, II. TZeitschr. f. 


its banking and commerce. Scottish Bank- 


f the past 73 years. Special reference to the 
the business of the Ionian Bank. 
rust. Everybody’s, Mar., 1913. 
ns monétaires. Journ. des Econ., Feb., 1913. 
Rev. d. D. Mondes, Mar., 1915. 
G. R. Mortgage exchange for savings banks. Moody's 
6 
lishment by the savings banks of New York city 
to examine all applications for mortgage 
he present system of independent appraisals 


tions on currency and credit and their influence 
Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Jan., 1913. 


vings bank outlook. Journ. Am. Bankers’ Assoc., 


nale Wechselrecht. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1913. 
tatut der oesterreich-ungarischen Bank und die 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswis., No. 1, 1918. Pp. 34. 
torical study, with examination of the literature 
ange from Adam Smith to modern writers. 


sit quarantee legislation. Case and Comment, Nov., 


Oklahoma. Kansas, Nebraska, South 
1 its apparent effects. 
piété. L’Econ. Fran¢., Jan. 4, 19153. 
lern tendencies in banking; and notes on branch 
Inst. Bankers, Mar., 1913. Pp. 24. 
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RarratovicH, A. La banque d'état prussienne. Journ. des Econ., Oct. 15, 
1912. Pp. 23. 

An account of the history of the Koenigliche Seehandlung 
preussische Staatsbank), from 1772 to the present, as the financial 
ind industrial agency of the Prussian government, with details of its 
present organization, powers, business, and condition. 


RarratovicH, A. Le congrés des banques et des banquiers allemands 4 

Munich. L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 26, 1912. Pp. 3. 

Account of the meeting of the German Bankers’ Association in 
September, 1912. 

Reynotos, G. M. The “money trust” inquiry. Moody’s Mag., Oct., 1912. ,- 

Pp. 7. 

A general defense of the banks, with little reference to the con- 
gressional inquiry. 

SrpercaseAux, G. Les caisses de conversion de la Republique Argentine et 

du Brazil, Journ. des Econ., Nov. 15, 1912. Pp. 9. 

Interesting history and description of the means used to maintain 
the stability of the paper currency of Argentina and Brazil. The 
chief defect is the lack of elasticity. The proposition to raise the 
paper currency gradually to par with gold is condemned. 
ne. Veccnto, G. I limiti della circolazione bancaria. Rif. Soc., Dec., 1912. 

Pp. 18. 

\ defense of the Italian banking system against proposed doubtful 
reforms, claiming that circulation is wholly elastic. 


Warscnaver, O. Zweck und Aufgaben der Bankwissenschaft. Blatter f. 
vergleichende Rechtswis. u. Volkswirtschaftslehre, Mar., 1913. 


Weaver, S. R. Canadian banking iegislation. Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb 
1913. Pp. 7. 


Synopsis of the new banking bill introduced in the Dominion parlia- 
ment in 1912 by the minister of finance 


Wius, H. P. The banking question in Congress. Journ. Pol. Econ., Nov., 
1912. Pp. 17. 
Historical survey of the action of Congress on currency and banking 
matters since 1896. 


Wrrners, H. The foreign exchanges. Journ. Inst. Bankers, Jan., Feb., Mar., 
1913. 


Zatpant, P. G. The national bank of Egypt. Moody’s Mag., Oct., 1912. 
Pp. 5. 
Historical and descriptive. 
—— Banking and currency reform in America. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Nov., 1912. Pp. 3. 


Discusses the present halt in the reform movement and the prospects 
of legislation. 
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Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 1912. Pp. 8, 


which foreign bills of exchange are held by 
their cash reserves, especially the German 
Belgium, and the Bank of the Netherlands 


itistics of savings banks. Mo. Bull. Econ. & Soc 


Fowler plan. Banking Law Journ., Jan., 1913. 


thout discusssion. 


wnies in New York and elsewhere. Comm. & 
1913. 


rrency. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 1912 


ed special currency system consisting of 


Finance 
C. Williamson) 


The early history of Dutch foreign invest- 
1913. 


nayer’s burden—not. Real Estate Mag., Feb., 
ed unearned increment tax in New York 


mptroller: an interesting experiment. Nat 
Pp. 3. 


en Belgique. Rev. Econ. Intern., Feb. 15, 


mines in various countries. Inst. Min. Engr. 
1913. Pp. 55. 
of the methods of taxing mines and a 
il taxes levied in different countries. 
ax. No. Am. Rev., Apr. 1913. Pp. 14. 
sure of taxation? City Club Bull. (Phila.), 


ls Bewerkungsgrundlage der Vermogenshe 


Rechtsprechung der preussischen Oberverwal- 
XXX, 1, 1913. Pp. 5. 
leral appropriation bills. World's Wk., Feb., 


ncome and progressive taxation. Econ. Journ., 


2 sound theory of progressive taxation 


cann y “utility-sacrifice”’ theory. 
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CieveranD, F. A. How we have been getting along without a budget. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Supp., Feb., 1913. Pp. 21. 

Davsset, L. Les services d’intérét collectif et les régies municipales. Ref. 
Soc, Feb. 16, 1913. Pp. 2. 


Dessaint, J. La wie chére et les tares de consommation. I, II. Mouv. Social, 
Dec., 1912; Jan., 1913. 


Decveis, H. Les taxes fiscales et les omniums de valeurs mobiliéres. Rev. Pol 
et Parl., Mar., 1913. Pp. 8. 


DevpecH, J. Les taxes d’octroi et leur remplacement. Réf. Soc., Feb., 1913. 
Pp. 14. 


Dory, E. W. The experience of Cleveland and other cities in the use of exact 
methods in assessment of real estate. City Club Bull. (Phila.), Mar. 4, 
1913, Pp. 7. 


Fertner, F. Die Reform der direkten Steuern in Ungarn. Finanz-Archiv, 
XXX, 1, 1913. Pp. 88. 

A history of direct taxation, with a critical examination of the 
reforms introduced in 1909 and 1912 in such direct taxes as the land 
tax, house tax, and income tax. 

Fontaine, G. Le contréle des finances publiques. Journ. des Econ., Mar., 

1913. Pp. 18. 

This article deals with one of the most difficult problems of French 
financial administration, namely, legislative control of public expendi- 
tures, by which is meant not the voting of budgets but the supervision 
and approval of their execution. The various ministries enjoy a 
considerable degree of independence in their authority to incur financial 
obligations. In the exercise of this power they often authorize ex- 
penditures in excess of the regularly voted credits, relying on the 
legislative body to sanction their action by passing the requisite supple- 
mentary credits. The bill of indemnity to the ministers, or legislative 
approval of their operations( loi de réglement du budget) has long 
been a mere formality and is not passed until several years have 
elapsed. The problem is to secure complete control by elected rep- 
resentatives over the execution of the budget without so weakening 
the authority of the officers who authorize expenditures (ordonnateurs) 
as to endanger the public credit. 

Gisson, A. H. The price of consols. Bankers Mag. (London), Jan., 1913 

Pp. 10. 

Holds that the price of consols is not likely to suffer further de- 
cline—that “a bed rock average has now been reached.” The basis 
for this opinion is found in statistics of average prices for the period 
1835-1874 and the probable trend in the cost of living in the immediate 
future. 


Gmavtt, A. La refection du cadastre. Rev. Pol. et Parl., Mar., 1913. Pp. 22. 


Goopnow, F. J. The limit of budgetary control. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Supp., 
Feb., 1913. Pp. 9. 
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ize e gettito delle imposte sugli incrementi di valore 
Dec., 1912. Pp. 37. 


pura delle finanze. Giorn. d. Econ., Jan., 1913 


Reformbediirftigkeit des preussischen. Kommunalab- 
munale Praxis, Feb. 1, 1913. Pp. 2. 
preussische Staatsschatz und der Reichskriegsschat: 
No. 4, 1912. Pp. 83. 
early history of the German war-chest, the con- 
se to it, the part it played in the 19th century, 
Franco-Prussian war. Under modern conditions, 
| cost of mobilization and highly developed credit 


the war-chest has lost its raison d’étre and 


| accounts. Bankers Mag. (London), Feb., 1913, 


r is no longer the efficient institution it used to 
irresponsible changes and innovations,’ made 
ntration of functions in the hands of one man 
nd curtailing of parliamentary supervision have 
chaos and increasing “mystification of public 


netionnarisme. I. Réf. Soc., Feb. 16, 1913. Pp. 14 
her. Finanz-Archiv, XXX, 1, 1913. Pp. 8. 
lvantages of registered as against coupon bonds. 
cinquiéme milliard franchi: le caractére décevant des 
ement financier. L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 8, 1913. Pp. 5. 
threatens to exceed 5,000,000,000 francs in 1913 
cle. Its rapid growth will have to be stopped 
re necessity. The normal increase of taxation, 
ynary population, does not warrant present in- 
An apparent increase in revenues in 1912 was 
ilures which necessitated large importations and 


evenues. 


hods financiéres: Allemagne et France. Econ. Franc. 


resources and revenue methods available in 
for meeting the expense of the military rivalry 
Salkan war. 


placements financiers: la baisse quasi continue des 
mu cours de l'année 1912. L’Econ. Franc., Jan. ll, 


placements financiers: les valeurs a revenu variable 
18, 1913. Pp. 3. 
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during 1912 is found in: (1) the augmented issue of the United 

States, Canada, Argentine, and other newer countries; (2) mismanage- 

ment of the public business in England, Germany, and France since 

the beginning of the century; (3) growth of state socialism. 

Leroy-Beauttev, P. Le projet de réforme du régime douanier colonial. L’Econ. 
Franc., Feb. 1, 1913. Pp. 3. 

The government's project for reforming the colonial tariff systems 
is commended, with the exception that coffee, cocoa, tea, vanilla, and 
pepper should not be admitted into France free of duty while a heavy 
excise is levied upon wine, cider, beer, sugar, etc. To do so constitutes 
rank discrimination against these home products. 

Leroy-Beautiev, P. Les successions déclarées en France en l'année 1911. 
L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 15, 1913. Pp. 3. 

The number and value of inheritances recorded has varied but 
slightly in the last twenty years. Three causes are assigned for this 
remarkable fact: (1) decreasing rate of mortality; (2) fall in the rate 
of interest at which securities are capitalized; (3) an increasing 
evasion of inheritance taxes. 

Levy, R.-G. Les finances des états balkaniques et les bourses. Rev. des D. 
Mondes, Dec. 1, 1912. 


von Leypen, V. Agrarverfassung und Grundsteuer in British-Oestindien. 
Schmoller’s Jahrb., II, 3-4, 1912. Pp. 48. 

The land tax has played an important réle in British India because 
(1) it was an ancient institution with which the native peoples were 
familiar, and (2) because five sixths of the people were cultivators 
of the soil. This article traces the development of the British 
dominion in India, and the history of the land tax; and describes the 
land system and the administrative organization. 

Loria, A. Sulla nozione del reddito imponibile. Rif. Soc., Jan., 1913. Pp. 10. 

Dissents in part from opinions expressed by Einaudi in a recent 
study of the theory of taxation. 

Lowrtr, S. G. Suggestions for state budget. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Supp., 
Feb. 1913. Pp. 6. 
Matsean. Congrés international de la réglementation douaniére. Question 
IV, Des litiges en douane. Rev. Intern. du Com., Dec. 31, 1912. Pp. 60. 
Meraat, P, Rapport du trésorier sur les comptes de l'année 1912. La sit- 
uation financiére et le budget pour l’exercise 1913. Journ. Soc. Statist., 
Mar. 1913. Pp. 4. 
Muter, E. T. Repudiation of state debt in Texas since 1861. Southwestern 
Hist. Quart., Oct., 1912. Pp. 15. 
Relates to repudiation of debt incurred in aid of the Civil War. 


Morcan, D. P. South African development and finance. Bankers Mag. 
(London), Feb., 1913. Pp. 4. 


Movane, C. La baisse des fonds d'état. L’épargne et le taue de 
Journ. des Econ., Mar., 1913. Pp. 12. 
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nment securities has shown a tendency to fal] 
cialism, maladministration of public affairs and 
put forward as causes, but this writer holds that 
is the increasing general rate of interest, while 
only cause of a change in the rate of interest, 
eform im Reiche und in Preussen. Preussische 

24 


sul way plan. Greater N. ts Feb. 10, 1913 


significance of the alternative proposed 
+} 


the city’s credit without the aid of privat 


and rating of land values as affecting agri 
tion land. Land Values, Mar., 1913. Pp. 7. 


Bodenwertsteuern. Finanz-Archiv, XXX, 2, 
f the English finance act of 1909-1910, fol- 
ranslation of the act. 


York city finances. Nat. Munic. Rev., Apr., 1913 


ben Ann, d. Deut. Reichs, Feb., 1913. Pp. 15 


unization of the assessing department together with 
ig applicable to the assessment of real estate in 
(Phila.), Mar. 4, 1913. Pp. 9. 


Reform in Sachsen. Kommunale Praxis, Feb. 8, 


onflicting interests which appeared in the 
ng the discussion of the municipal tax law 
mn, to go into effect in 1915. One of the 
rms accomplished was the abolition of the 
on sales, which cities in Saxony have been 


et comparatif du régime fiscal en France 
1912. Pp. 11. 


Reichshaushaltsetats fiir 1913. Verwaltung u 


1 Anleihewesen der bayerischen Gemeinden. Ver- 
1913. Pp. 2. 


direkten Steuern in Elsass-Lothringen. Ann. 4 
Pp. 23. 


tax reforms abroad. III. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar. 
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state to federal finance. The general conclusion reached is that the 
United States has not much to learn from England, Germany, or 
Australasia in the matter of indirect taxation or land taxes. As to 
inheritance taxation, we are rapidly approaching the practice found 
abroad, but income taxation in the United States is only in the first 
stages of a development that is to come in the near future. 
Sevix, L. Hin Vorschlag zur Reichsbesitzsteuer. Schmoller’s Jahrb., No. 4, 
1912. Pp. 21. 
Advocates an imperial tax on possessions (Besitzsteuer) to provide 
needed revenue and complete the tax reforms of 1909 which provided 
mainly for indirect taxation. 


Somers, W. A. The valuation of real estate for taxation. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Apr. 1913. Pp. 9. 


Sramp, J. C. The tax experiment in Wisconsin. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1913. 
Pp. 3. 

Spatpinc, W. F. The Indian financial management. Journ. Inst. Bankers, 
Jan., 1913. 


Tivanont, J. Il regime degli spiriti nella nostra legislazione tributaria. Rif. 
Soc, Feb.-Mar. 1913. Pp. 21. 

The Italian excise situation apropos of a bill before the parlia- 
ment. 

Watpecker, Oberfinanzrat Meisel und die preussische Einkommensteuersta- 

tistik. Finanz-Archiv, XXX, 1, 1913. Pp. 43. 

A reply to an article entitled “Moral und Technik bei der 
Veranlagung der preussischen Einkommensteuer’ published in 
“Schmoller’s Jahrbuch,” XXXV. 

WeissenBorN, H. Der Ausbau der Erbschaftssteuer als Besitzsteuer fiir das 

Reich. Ann. f. Soz. Pol. u. Gesetzg., II, 3-4, 1913. Pp. 42. 

Of all possible forms of the property or possessions tax the in- 
heritance tax is best adopted to use by the imperial government. 
Discusses various theories of the inheritance tax, which the author 
regards as a property tax and in accord with the ability theory. 
Taxation should be used primarily for revenue, but its secondary 
socio-political results should be heeded. 

Wittovcusy, W. F. Allotment of funds by executive officials, an essential 
feature of any correct budgetary system. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Supp., Feb., 

1913. Pp. 7. 


Younoeman, A. Frankfort-on-the-Main: a study in Prussian communal 

finance. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1913. Pp. 44. 

Part II of this valuable study is concerned with municipal owner- 
ship and the municipal debt. 
Zaun. Die Belastung durch die deutsche Arbeiterversicheruna. Bull. d. 

\ssurances Soc., Jan., 1913. Pp. 39. 

An elaborate statistical study of the cost of workmen’s insurance 

to the employer and employee and also to the local and state budgets. 
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expenditure is highly and directly productive 
and efficiency of the working classes. 


Die Sonderlegung des Sparkassenwesens im Herzogtum 
Archiv, XXX, 1, 1913. Pp. 40. 


Japan Finan. & Econ. Mo., Feb., 1913. Pp. 9. 
states in 1912, Economist, Mar. 1, 1913. Pp. 2. 
Am. Bldg. Assoc. News, Feb., 1913. Pp. 5. 


enue 


1830, 


construing the exemption clause of the 
1x relating to building and loan associations, 


irned increment tax would do to New York. 


Real 
13 Pp. 3. 


» appointed by the allied real estate interests 
ue ottomane. Mouv. Econ., Jan. 1, 1913. Pp. 6 
ie la Cour des Comptes. Rev. Sci. Légis Finan., 
13 
ting of excerpts from the report of the Court of 

| year 1910, submitted July 15, 1912. The 
of the defects of the French financial system 
urticle by G. Fontaine, noted above. 


La 


tuszinssteuer, Mitteilungen der Zentralstelle 
1 Oesterreich, Mar., 1913. Pp. 3. 


riffs and Reciprocity 


tracts by Henry R. Mussey) 


al 


reform. Fortn. Rev., Feb., 1913. Pp. 12 
preference is impracticable. Protection without 
nd unfair.” The Unionists had better drop pro- 


rence 


Nineteenth Cent., Feb., 1913. Pp. 14. 
by a free-trade Unionist, showing the im- 
important advantage to the colonies by 
serious disadvantages to Great Britain in- 


Inionist leaders to throw overboard the whole 
in the United States. English Rev., Dec., 1912 


; indications that revision downward is bound 
reasons why it is desired. 


perialism of the imperialists. Fortn. Rev., Feb., 1913. 


rence are not the right cement of empire. Re- 
Unionists advocate are adopted only to prevent 


mperial unity that is developing between Great 
governing colonies. 
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Cuambertain, A. The unionist party and preference. Nat. Rev., Feb., 1913. 
Pp. ll. 


Apparently a swan-song of the proposal for British food taxes. 
Mr. Chamberlain regrets their abandonment, but will yield to the 
judgment of his fellow Unionists, and will continue to fight for such 
preference as is possible. 

Cuiozza Money, L. G. Tariff reform: ten years after. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 
1913. Pp. 13. 

A brief review of the fiscal controversy showing how events have 
falsified Mr. Chamberlain’s prognostications, and sharply criticising 
the position of Bonar Law. 

Emery, H. C. The democrats and the tariff. Yale Rev., Jan., 1913. 


Sketches the difficulties of the tariff task of the Democrats. Chair- 
man Underwood’s competitive tariff necessarily involves getting at the 
costs of production. 


Fattor, E. Les conséquences du protectionnisme dans les colonies frangaises. 
Journ, des Econ., Mar., 1913. Pp. 3. 
A slight article maintaining that a liberal policy has been more 
advantageous to France and her colonies in their mutual relations than 
has protection. 


Fiske, A. K. Rational tariff revision. No. Am. Rev., Feb., 1913. Pp. 13. 

Protection was successful in building up a diversified industry. It 
should now be withdrawn wherever it is unnecessary, but should be 
retained wherever and however long it may be requisite to the con- 
tinuance of existing industries. 


Goon, ‘I. The riddle of imports and exports. Westminster Rev., Feb., 1913 
Pp. 6. 


A criticism of free trade on the ground that it lessens the employ- 
ment of labor in Great Britain. 


HottarNDER, W. J. Der deutsche Zolltarif von 1902. Schmoller’s Jahrb., 
No. 1, 1913. Pp. 50. 

The first part of a study of the conditions that gave rise to the 
German tariff of 1902. Discusses in detail the legislative history of 
the Caprivi treaties. 
von Mattexovics, A. Die Zollgemeinschaft Ungarns mit Oesterreich. Ungar. 

Rundschau, Jan., 1913. Pp. 18. 


Historical review and appreciation of the subject by a distinguished 
Hungarian authority. The author believes that tariff unity will be 
maintained after 1917, but that in other matters of common economic 
interest (especially indirect taxation) Hungary will follow a more in- 
dependent course. 

Monn, A. The pilgrimage of Mr. Bonar Law. Eng. Rev., Mar., 1918. Pp. 14. 

A sharp criticism of the logical inconsistencies of Mr. Bonar Law, 
and an exhortation to the Unionists to drop tariff reform. 


Pace, T. W. Our wool duties. No. Am. Rev., Apr., 1913. Pp. 22. 
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whole question of the wool duties, weighing 
ces of their entire repeal and stating a conclu- 
whole to their abolition. 

ence in Canada. Quar. Rev., Jan., 1913. Pp, 93. 

account of the preference from 1897 to 1911, 

s led to the whittling down of the British advan- 
tion of 1904 and 1906-1907. 

mia doganale? Rif. Soc., Feb.-Mar., 1913. Pp. 64. 

lian tariff situation apropos of the approaching 

»f commercial treaties; an attack on protectiv: 


the tariff. Am. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1913. Pp. 4 
onsideration suggesting some reduction of the 
strong ground against free sugar. 
Ann, Am. Acad., Jan., 1913. Pp. 9. 
conservative point of view, of the reasons for 
rec iprocity. 
russische Landwirtschaft und der industrielle Pro- 
r’s Jahrb., No. 1. 1913. Pp. 38. 
the Russian protective system, which is charged 
lture heavily by duties on iron, agricultural im- 
ers tussian production is considered unlikely 
ly the demand for any of these products. 
trade. Westminster Rev., Mar., 1913. Pp. 5. 
mparing the United Kingdom’s trade of 1912 
102, and 1872, using both quantity and value, and 
error in Mr. Chamberlain’s basis of facts. 
iff board’s wool report. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar. 


report, describing its contents and criticising 


mmercial crisis. Century, Feb., 1913. Pp. 17 

f Japan’s present commercial situation. Antici- 
ds by Japan on the trade of western nations. 
the preference: Canadian trade with Great 
States. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan., 1913. Pp. 18 

ve discussion of the effects of the Canadian 


nd American trade. Recognizes the importance 


transportation conditions, but holds that the 
f considerable advantage to Great Britain. 
Insurance and Pensions 
racts by William F. Gephart) 
n Sterblichkeiteuntersuchungen der Zentralstelle mit 


htigung der Spezialuntersuchungen. Zeitschr. f. 4. 
Jan., 1913. 


for the past few years. 
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Brecuer, B. S. State insurance in Wisconsin. Rev. Rev., Jan., 1913. 

An explanation of the law, the reasons for it, and a comparison 
with European plans of state insurance. Ordinary limited payment 
endowment and term policies are to be sold. 


Britom, M. Les derniers résultats de Vassurance contre les accidents en 

Autriche. L’Econ. Frang., Mar. 8, 1913. 

Describes the working of the act, giving tables to show the in- 
demnity paid and the assessments paid in different cities. The 
results show that the bases operated upon were incorrect as to charges 
1s a Whole and as to the different industries. The writer suggests 
corrections based on the experience. 


M. L'état actuel de Vassurance ouvriére en Hongrie. L’Econ. 

Franc., Jan., 1913. 

A discussion of the workmen’s insurance in Hungary, with par- 
ticular reference to the method of its application to agricultural 
laborers. 

Bettom, M. Les habitations ouvriéres et Vassurance. L’Econ. Franc., Jan., 

1913. 

Discusses the method of using insurance by workmen as a means 
of securing a home, with a description of the French law bearing 
on the subject. As in most countries insurance has not been greatly 
used for this purpose. 

Britom, M. La loi anglaise d’'assurance sociale 1911. V. Journ. des Econ., 

Mar., 1913. 

A continuation of a comprehensive discussion of mutual societies 
in France, the regulation and operation. 

Box, F. Die Brand-Chémageversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungs- 

wis., Mar., 1913. 

Gives an historical survey of the chémage insurance of industries 
in Switzerland. This form of insurance was introduced by French 
companies, as the name indicates, and is an indemnity against loss 
through business interruption caused to the factory by a fire. This 
article will be continued in the following issue. 


Brasroox, E. National contributory insurance. Fortn. Rev., Feb., 1913. 
Discusses the invalidity provision of the national insurance law 

with special reference to its effects on the friendly societies, the 

writer holding that no state scheme should do injury to them. 

Baamstept, P. Arbeitslosenversicherung und Etatspolitik. Soziale Praxis, 
Jan., 1913. 


Bremen, P. Die Seeversicherung im Weltverkehr. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 
1913. 
An excellent discussion of the method of applying marine insurance 
and its relation to credit and international marketing. 
CurnscHMANN, F. Die Versicherung gegen Berufserkrankungen in Deutschland 
und im Auslande. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungwis., Mar., 1913, 
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against those diseases which result gradually 
ns—a very difficult matter to handle. This 


thinks, will be removed only when medical science 


to be able to trace each disease with some 


its direct cause. 


runaswissenschaftliche Unterricht. TZeitschr. f. ges. 
, 1913. 
of the attempts made by different institutions 
n Germany during the latter half of the last 
1e science of insurance in their curricula; states 
t] science holds in the educational field in 
out a few hints in the way of a prophecy for 


| insurance act in operation, Nat. Rev., Mar., 1918. 


nesurance company as a dynamic in the movement for 
‘op. Sci. Mo., Apr., 1913. 


| mortality rate and the possibility of insurance 
er rate; also methods of conserving life. 


urazione di Stato contro gli incendi nel ducato di 
Feb.-Mar., 1913. Pp. 8. 


f the Modenese attempt at state fire insurance is 
d researches by the late Professor Conigliani. 


essity of “state funds to mothers.” Survey, Mar. 1, 


pension for mothers on grounds of a duty of 
ublic charity does not solve the problem. 
Formen der Kreditversicherung. TZeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Jan., 1913. 
f this kind of insurance, shows the universal 
nehes of commerce, and explains the new forms 


rance. 


h work in life insurance medicine. Medical Record, 


on of the investigations made in mortality 
tors contributing to mortality. Of interest to 


case against state insurance. Outlook, Mar. 


1t such a policy is not desirable on account of 
need for it under the present system of strict 


Herbeifithrung des Versicherungsfalls. Zeitschr. f. d. 
Mar., 1918. 
laws relative to the intentional causation of 
nteresting to notice in this connection the law 
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which demands the payment of the premium to a man who has 
exposed himself to danger in order to save the life of a fellow-man. 


Kennepy, J. M. National insurance and labour unrest. Fortn. Rev., Mar., 
1913. 

States that the law was enacted with the avowed purpose of alleviat- 
ing distress caused by sickness and unemployment, but it is the un- 
employment feature which will exert greatest influence. Holds that 
the effect of the law will be to weaken trade unions and make them 
dependent upon the government. 

Kosurcer, J. Revision und Kontrolle im Versicherungswesen. TZeitschr. f. 
d. ges. Versicherungswis., Jan., 1913. 

The writer makes a contribution to what he calls the technique 
of the science of insurance. He recommends the establishment by 
each company of a bureau which should have charge of the revision 
and control of all accounts. 

Leroy-Beauuiev, P. Les placements financiers; les valeurs a4 revenu variable. 
L’Econ. Frang., Jan. 25, 1913. 


Nasnorz, P. Die Volksversicherung als organische Ergédnzung der Sozialver- 

sicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., Mar., 1915. 

Tries to prove that the national insurance (which has been for 
half a century a subject of serious theoretical study for political 
application) as well as mutual aid societies and national governments, 
can only exist as a supplement to the social insurance. 

Neuse. Das englische Arbeiterversicherungsgesetz. National insurance act, 
1911. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1913. 

General description of the provisions of the law. 

Puetrs, E. B. Incendiarism—A study of its probable relation to the annual 

fire loss. Am. Underwriter, Dec., 1912. 

An excellent discussion. In 1901, tables would seem to show, 
12.19 per cent of all the fires and 8.59 per cent of all the reported 
fire losses were due to incendiarism, but the writer estimates each as 
one fifth. 

Rocca, G. Die internationale Bedeutung des italienischen Lebensversicherungs- 
monopolgesetzes. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1913. 


A discussion of the Italian monopoly of life insurance and its sig- 
nificance and probable influence on the practice of other nations. 
Rusrnow, I. M. Reply to Mr. Fox. Survey, Feb. 8, 1913. 

The writer again asserts that the pension plan for the brewing 
industry is an effort to curtail the cost of accident compensation 
and solve the problem of superannuation without cost to the industry 
which is “both impossible and vicious.” 


Scnorenwiese, R. Der Ausbau der Reichs- Invaliden- und Hinterbliebenenver- 
sicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., Mar., 1913. 
An account of the development of the invalidism and survivor's 
insurance in Germany, 
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German workmen's insurance law be adapted ta 
of Pa. Law Rev., Dec., 1912. 
portant a paper to be briefly summarized, 
rerman system being presented minutely and 
erous headings, and many objections to the 
discussed with even impartiality. 


i di Stato nei Ducati di Modena a di Parma. 

Pp. 15. 
ate insurance in Italy are occasion for re- 
two institutions which perished before the 
1 the new administrative order which it in- 
compulsory state fire insurance and voluntary 


hail. 


ernment life annuitants. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, 


of government annuitants in England for 
number of lives under observation was 
»f vears of risk was 57,652. Valuable tables 
comparing sex and age mortality, and also 
yrevious investigation covering the period 1808 
show that the cost of annuities should be in- 
both sexes. 
rance companies. Independent, Dec., 1912. 
life insurance companies are mutual, a fact 
inter] to the desire of the capitalist to use insurance 
as a s That the number of insurance companies has 
increa t since 1901 is also interpreted as evidence 
of th 
S ne—investigation of select committee of the House 
Canada), Mar., 1913. 

Shi things that at the end of the fiscal vear, March, 
i911 the United Kingdom 907,461 such pensioners, 
or abi pension to every 50 of population. The investi- 
gation tudy of old-age pension plans in many other 
countrie 

tual aid societies in old age and disablement in- 
& Soc. Intelligence, Jan., 1913. 
ms of these societies and a discussion of the 
ave in applying the social insurance law. 
of mutual societies are very suggestive. 
Recent state intervention in matters of insurance. 
Intelligence, Jan., 1913. 


zerland’s method of regulating insurance or- 
ganizat ; rticular reference to the recently established Na- 
tional A e Institute, and the advisability of establish- 
ing a nsurance office. 
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—_—— Unemployment insurance. Board of Trade Lab. Gaz. (London), 
Feb., 1913. 


Population and Migration 


(Abstracts by William B. Bailey) 

Curment, H. Les naissances masculines en France. Réf. Soc., Mar. 16, 1913. 

Pp. 6. 

Principally a criticism of the theory advanced by Worms that there 
; a direct relationship between the sex of a child and the nourishment 
of the parents, the better nourished being more likely to give birth 
to daughters. This theory is tested by the statistics in France but 
does not seem to accord with the facts. 


DvpriecD, R. Still-births in relation to infantile mortality. Journ. Royal 

Stat. Soc., Dec., 1912. Pp. 26. 

The paper deals with three subjects: (1) the definition of still- 
birth; (2) the registration of still-births; (3) the calculation of 
nfantile mortality. A valuable paper which should be read by all 
students of vital statistics. 


Ferenczi, I. Le chémage et les migrations ouvriéres internationales. Bull. 
de l’Assoc. Intern. pour la Lutte contre la Chémage, Oct.-Dec., 1912. 
Pp. 72. 

A valuable study of the possibly conflicting interest of the countries 
of emigration with those of immigration. The closing section of 
the article contains a number of suggestions for mutual exchange 
of information and the protection of laborers while in foreign countries. 
G. M. Emigrazione e sanita pubblica, Giorn. d. Econ., Jan., 1913. Pp. 8. 

Diseases among Italian emigrants in relation to the circumstances 
of travel. 


Gonnern, E. C. K. The population of England in the eighteenth century. 
(With discussion.) Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Feb., 1913. Pp. 44. 

In the first part of the article the estimates of King, Houghton, and 
Price are discussed and the conclusion reached that little reliability 
can be placed upon statistics based upon house and chimney taxes. 
Dr. Gonner estimates the population in 1700 at about 5,800,000, in 1750 
at 6,320,000, and in 1800 at 8,890,000. 

Henorick, B. K. The Jewish invasion of America. McClure’s, Mar., 1913. 


Jarcket, R. Das Heiratsalter im Deutschen Reich 1901-1910. I, II, III, 
Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Jan., Feb., Mar., 1913. Pp. 16, 17, 11. 

I. A study of the social, racial, and economic forces affecting the age 
at marriage. During the past decade there has been very little change 
in the age at marriage in Germany. II. Special attention is given to 
the marriages of those under 21 years of age. III. Particular attention 
is paid to the changes during the past ten years in the proportion 
married in the different age groups of the population. 


Kintocu-Cooxe, C. Migration within the empire. Nineteenth Cent., Dec., 1912. 
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tenriickgang und Sozialpolitik. Ann. f. Soz. Pol. y 
1918. Pp. 22. 
possible effect of such social legislation as the 
sions for widows, and social insurance upon the 
licy of putting an additional tax upon bachelors 
tax upon married men with children is considered. 
hlema sessuale ed il neomalthusianesimo. Riv. Ital. di 
\pr., 1912. Pp. 11. 
tion des campagnes. Rev. Econ. Intern., Oct., 1912. 
influence of vital statistics on longevity. Am. Under- 
Pp. 8. 
the first time obtains accurate vital statistics this 
to restore civic health consciousness, and forced 
ud to the employment of responsible, successful, 


he increasing mortality from generative maladies. Pop. 
Pp. 5. 

records of Massachusetts and New Jersey that 
nerease in general death-rates in the upper age 
thirty years and a very decided increase in the 
erative diseases at all ages, but particularly in 


nomic aspects of immigration before 1870. II. Journ 
113. Pp. 22. 
tirely with the distribution by race of the foreign- 
tain specified occupations in the United States. 
ir industries is discussed and the effect upon 
immigration. 


liane in the United States. Ann. Am. Acad., Jan. 


1 valuable study of the Canadian population in 
r distribution, occupation and intermarriage with 


franzdsischen Bevdlkerungszahl. Deutsche Rev. 


necial committee on infantile mortality. Journ. Royal 
Pp. 59. 


value. (See American Economic Review, 


ye et les migrations internationales de travailleurs. 
ern. pour la Lutte contre la ChOmage, Oct.-Dec., 1919. 


Pauperism and Charities 
Abstracts by Frank D. Watson) 


pensions to widows with children. Survey, Jan. 4, 
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A study of the widow’s pension system in the Juvenile Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, does not justify the further extension of this 
system. The incapability of the probation officers, the inadequacy 
of their investigations, and certain effects noted in the families point 
to the superiority of other means of handling the problem. 

Guuetre, J. M. Poor-relief and jails in North Dakota. Quart. Journ. Univ. 
N. Dak., Jan., 1913. 

A summary of information at present available on the pauper, 
criminal, and defective classes of North Dakota. 

Paven, E. L’assistance aux vieillards, infirmes et incurables et la loi des 
retraites. LEcon. Franc., Dec. 21, 1912. 

A discussion of the increasing expenses of the administration of 
assistance as regulated by the law of July, 1905, and the pension law 
of 1910. 

Srypet. Wohlfahsteinrichtungen der preussisch-hessischen Eisenbahngemein- 

schaft im Jahre 1911. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1913. 

A statistical study of the expenses of the welfare work of the rail- 
roads of Prussia and Hesse for the year 1911. A comparison is made 
with the corresponding expenses, item by item, of the year preceding. 
Simon, H. Das Problem der Armut. Soziale Praxis, Dec. 26, 1913. 

An appreciation of the latest work of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
The Prevention of Destitution. 

The new poor law in Holland. Char. Organ. Rev., Feb., 1913. 

Pp. 10. 

The law makes poor relief primarily the business of private en- 
deavor. All municipal poor relief, however, must conform to the 
tenets of judicious philanthropy. 


—_———— he place of public assistance in social reform. Char. Organ. 
Rev., Jan., 1913. Pp. 14. 
A discussion of the broad issues in the question of poor law reform. 
The giving of relief is a matter of first importance in itself, needing 
a special authority to specialize on this alone. 


Housing 
(Abstracts by James Ford) 


Focus, C. J. Preussisches oder Reichs-Wohnungegesetz? Ann. f. Sor. 
Pol. u. Gesetzg., II, 3-4, 1912. Pp. 26. 


Argues for imperial law regulating inspection, creating an imperial 
housing fund, changing the mortgage law, and for Prussian building 
and tax laws. 


Focns, A. J. Die volkswirtechaftliche Bedeutung des Baurechte. Zeitschr. 
f. Volkswirtsch., No. 1., 1913. Pp. 22. 

Gemonn, W. Wohnungshygiene und Hochsommerklima nebst kritischen 
Bermerkungen zur Entstehung wohnungshygienscher Theorien. TZeitschr. 
f. Socialwis., No. 9, 1912. Pp. 11. 


City homes retain heat in summer more than country homes. Lack 
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nd of vegetation where houses are built 


on to infant mortality. Criticism of Kathe’s 


igricultural labourer. Fortn. Rev., July., 19192. 


de (habitation ourriére. Mouv. Social, Feb. 25 


rising rents, and tuberculosis for several 


habitations &@ bon marché au lendemain des lois 
in, 1913. Pp. 6. 


and disease: the effect of housing on health 


with number of houses of one and two 


sing conditions, VII: two Italian districts 
1913. Pp. 33. 


le Wohnungsgesetzgebung in Preussen und im 
No. 1, 1913. Pp. 34. 


ling with lot subdivision, zoning, house con- 


IV. Granite City, V. Gary. Survey, Feb 


hilier de Varrondissement de Lille pour lappli- 
8) sur les habitations &@ bon marché. Reéf. 


eines preussischen Wohnungsgesetzes. Soziale 


ousing reform. Am. City, Jan., 1913. Pp, 


1d at Second National Housing Conference, 
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TENTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are 
omitted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 

he first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all 
members, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists 
have appeared in the publications as follows: Second list, 1905, in third series, 
vol. vi, p. 737; third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 
43; fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42; fifth 
list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69; sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin 
for April, 1909, p. 16; seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 
12; eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212; ninth list, 1919, 
in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 


Theory and Its History 


Leon Arpzroont, A.B., Leland Stanford Junior University, 1909; A.M., 1910. 
History of wage theories of American economists. 1913. University of 
Chicago. 

Burpee Batcom, S.B., Arcadia University, 1907; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1909. Senior and the English poor laws. Harvard University. 
Lucius Moopy Brisror, A.B., University of North Carolina, 1895; S.T.B., 
Boston University, 1899; A.M., Harvard University, 1910. The devel- 
opment of the doctrine of adaptation as a theory of social progress. 

Harvard University. 

Donato Frepertck Grass, A.B., Harvard University, 1898; A.M., 1899; An- 
tonio Serra and his relation to economic theory. Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 

Vicrok E. Hetteserc, A.B., Yale University, 1883; LL.B., University of 
Cincinnati, 1885. The sociological factors in the argument of Malthus. 
1913. University of Chicago. 

Wiuiam H, Krexnoerer, A.B., Northwestern College, 1904; Class conflict: 
factors of aggravation and of mitigation. 1913. University of Wis- 
consin, 

Joun Epwarp Oster, Litt.B., Ohio Northern University, 1909; LL.B., 1909. 
The political and economic doctrines of John Marshall. 1913. Columbia 
University. 

Herman Perers, A.B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1907; S.T.B., 
Harvard, 1910. Karl Knies and his theory of credit. Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. 

Rateich Scuvuyier Rire, A.B., Doane College, 1909. Cotton production in 
relation to prices. 1914. Princeton University. 

Jounx Roscor Turner, B.S., Ohio Northern University, 1900; M.S., 1903. The 
attitude of American economists toward the Ricardian theory of rent. 
1913. Princeton University. 

Norman J. Wane, A.B., McMaster University, 1908. “L’Ordre naturel” of 


Doctoral Dissertations [ June 


A study in functional treatment of the rise 
University of Chicago. 
3., Lafayette College, 1904; A.M., University of 
logical valuation of the idea of equality in 
1913. University of Chicago. 


History and Geography 


sity of Chicago, 1905. The chronicle of the 
7-1583). A study of the Hartz mines in the 
University of Chicago. 
\.B., Wake Forest, 1903; A.M., University of Chicago, 
history of eastern North Carolina. 1914. Co- 


g 4.B., Mount Holyoke College, 1905; A.M, 

ystem in Domesday Book. Radcliffe College. 

\.B., University of Pennsylvania, 1909; A.M, 
The German peasants’ revolt of 1525. Har- 


ersity of North Dakota, 1908; A.M., 1912. Re- 
in colonial times, social and economic. 1914. 


1 Jewell College, 1903; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
gin and development of the plantation system in 
University of Wisconsin. 
B., University of Chicago, 1903; Ph.M., 1909 
1849-1861; economic, social and political forces. 
Chicago. 
M., Syracuse, 1905. Indian slavery in the American 
mbia University. 
3, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1899; A.M., 
conomic policy of Charles I and the Common- 


Vanderbilt University, 1911; A.M., 1911. The 
nnessee, 1914. University of Chicago. 
ell, 1908: A.M., Columbia, 1911. Economic life 
13. Columbia University. 
iversity of Chicago, 1902. White servitude in 
1. 1913. University of Chicago. 
B.A., Ohio Northern University, 1907; M.A., Ohio 
1910, Commercial organization in England, 1660- 


niwersity. 


Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
University of Chicago, 1903; Influence affecting 
products in the United States. 1913. Uni- 


B.A., Yale University, 1910. Economic significance 
ugriculture in the United States, 1790-1860. 1914 
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PD. N. Davinson, A.B., Richmond College, 1909. Farmers’ organizations in 
the United States. 1913. Johns Hopkins University. 

Wioam M. Durrvus, A.B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1910. State 
activity in promoting farm ownership and farm settlement. 1914. Uni- 
versily of Wisconsin. 

Atmon Ph.B., Southwestern College, 1908; A.M., Columbia, 
1912. Farm coéperation, 1913. Columbia University. 

Joun Ise, A.B., University of Kansas, 1910; LL.B. 1911; A.M., Harvard 
University, 1912. The public land policy of the United States since 1880. 
Harvard University. 

Euior Jones, A.B., Vanderbilt University, 1906; A.M., Harvard University, 
1908. The anthracite coal industry in the United States. Harvard Uni 
versity. 

Orson G. Lioyp, B.S. Agr., Utah Agricultural College, 1910. The relation 
of cost of production to price of farm products. 1914. University 
of Wisconsin, 

tevgen McKrrraicx, A.B., University of Oklahoma, 1907. Legislative dis- 
posal of public lands in Texas. University of Wisconsin. 

Norman S. Parker, A.B., University of Chicago, 1911. The importance of 
the Bay of Biscay fisheries in the Middle Ages. 1914. University of 
Chicago. 

Cuantes Lestre Stewart, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan University, 1911; A.M., 
University of Illinois, 1912. Studies in farm tenancy in Illinois. 1914. 
University of Illinois. 

WankeN S. THompson, A.B., Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1907; A.M., 
University of Nebraska, 1911. The growth of population in the United 
States in relation to the growth of food supply, 1860-1910. 1913. Co- 
lumbia University. 

Henry R. Trumsower, A.B., Lehigh University, 1903; A.M., Princeton, 1908. 
Urban lands and land speculation in Germany and America. 1913. 
University of Wisconsin, 

Francis J. Tscnan, A.B., St. Ignatius College, 1901; A.M., 1904. The North 
Sea fisheries in the Middle Ages. 1913. University of Chicago. 


Manufacturing Industries 

AnrHur Harrison Core, A.B., Bowdoin College, 1911. The woolen and 
worsted manufacture in the United States. Harvard University. 

Wiuam J. A. Donato, A.B., McMaster University, 1910. The iron and 
steel industry in Canada. 1913. University of Chicago. 

Crytus Atten Freeman, A.B., Albion College, 1909; M.A., 1910. Early 
packing industry in Illinois. 1913. University of Wisconsin. 

Biancnhe Evans Hazarp. The organization of the boot and shoe industry 
in Massachusetts to 1875. Radcliffe College. 

J. L. Martin, Virginia Theological Seminary, 1904; A.B., George Washing- 
ton University, 1909. The straw hat industry in the United States. 
1913. Johns Hopkins University. 

Cuester AntHur Puiturs, B.A., Central College, 1904; Yale University, 1908. 
History of manufactures in the state of New York. 1913. Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Haavey Atpen Wooster, B.A., Wesleyan University, 1909; M.A., 1910. The 
hardware industry of Connecticut. 1914. Yale University. 


Dissertations { June 


tion and Communication 
B., Morningside College, 1906; A.M., North 
Chicago traction system. 1912 Har 


College, 1905; Litt.B., Occidental 
rd University, 1911. The Northern 


Pacific 
Moines College, 1904; A.M., State University of 
a factor in the development of Illinois 
sity of Chicago. 
McMaster University, 1908. The Canadian 
way regulation. 1913. University of Chi- 
Doane College, 1902; A.M., University of Wis 
i short haul clause. 1913. University of 


» and Commercial Crises 
gton and Lee University, 1909, A.M., 1909; 
1911. The grain trade and grain supply 
sity. 

ersity of Manitoba, 1909. Trade relations 
United States. 1914. University of Chicago 
niversity of Wisconsin, 1909; Ph.M., 1910. A 
1 of goods, 1913. University of Wisconsin 
B.O., Valparaiso College, 1901; A.B., A.M., 
1903; A.M., Harvard University, 1904 
f farm products. Harvard University. 
THUR Metre, A.M., Indiana University, 1911. The in 


United States, 1789-1900. University of Penn 


Methods, Investments, and the Exchanges 


B.S., New York University, 1905; A.M., Colum- 
n New York city. 1914. Columbia Uni- 


wa, 1910; M.A., Iowa, 1912. The economics 
ersity of Iowa. 


| Capitalistic Organization 
College, 1907; A.M., Clark University, 1908 
toward the trusts. 1914. University of Chicago. 
Virginia, 1905; A.M., 1906. Bogus inde- 
trust methods. 1913. University of Wis- 


J oserH \.B., Harvard University, 1908. The policy of 
New corporations, Harvard University. 
Lvucivs , I University of Minnesota, 1907; A.M., 1908; 
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B.C.L., Oxford, 1911. The commission system of the control of public 
service corporations in the city and state of New York. 1913. Columbia 
University. 

Haze. Kyrx, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1910. Control of public utili- 
ties. 1914. University of Chicago. 

Howanp T. Lewis, A.B., Lawrence College, 1910; A.M., University of Wis- 
consin, 1911. An analysis of economic elements embodied in the Wis- 
consin Railway Commission. 1914. University of Wisconsin. 

Farverick Myerte Simons, Jr., A.B., Swarthmore College, 1909; A.M., 1912. 
Interlocking directorates—their effect upon cost of service of common 
carriers. 1914. Cornell University. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


j. H. Asuworrn, A.B., Emory and Henry College, 1906. The “helper sys- 
tem” and American trade unions. 1913. Johns Hopkins University. 

Cuartes B. Austin, A.B., Indiana University, 1907; A.M., 1908. Compara- 
tive administration of labor legislation. University of Wisconsin. 

I, N. Brissenpen, A.B., University of Denver, 1908. The industrial 
workers of the world. 1914. University of California, 

C. C. Catpwett, A.B., Roanoke College, 1905; A.M., 1908. Industrial licens- 
ing and American trade unions. 1913. Johns Hopkins University. 
Fowin T. CueetHam, A.B., Wooster University, 1897. American trade 

unions and the working day. 1918. Johns Hopkins University. 

\rzava P. Comstock, A.B., Mt. Holyoke College, 1910. History of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World in the United States. 1915. Columbia 
University. 

l. Norman Dean, A.B., University of Toronto, 1911; M.A., 1912. Work- 
mens’ compensation. 1913. University of California. 

E. H. Downey, A.B., University of Iowa,,1907; A.M., 1908. History of 
indemnity for work accidents in Iowa. 1913. University of Wisconsin. 

Jouy Anprews Fircu, A.B., Yankton College, 1907. Labor in the iron 
and steel industry. University of Wisconsin. 

Mane Hovrwicu, Nijni-Novgorod Gymnasium (Russia), 1905. The history 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union. 1913. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Grorce M. Janes, B.Litt., Dartmouth College, 1901; A.B., Middlebury Col- 
lege, 1903; S.T.B., Harvard University, 1902; A.M., 1910. The initiation 
and control of strikes in American trade unions. 1918. Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Grorncr C, Jensen, B.S., University of California, 1911; M.S., 1912. The 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Act. 1914. University of California. 

FrievericH F, Lanoe-Wi.Kes, Diploma in Economics, University of Géttin- 
gen, 1910. History of labor legislation in Illinois. 1914. University of 
( hicago. 

Richanp S. McCazne, A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1911. The effect of 
trade unions on wages. 1915. Johns Hopkins University. 

Atzsert O. Mutiten, A.B., Pennsylvania College, 1898. Trade unionism and 
convict labor. 1913. Johns Hopkins University. 

Jouann Gorrrriep Onsor, Candidate of Commercia, Riga Polytechnic In- 
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ictivities of the American labor unions 
University, 1905. Factory inspection 


Immigrants and trade unions; their 
bia University. 
versity of Iowa, 1910. A.M., 1912. Hi 
conductors. Columbia University. 
llege, 1909 Che social aspects of Americar 
Hopkins University. 
Wesleyan University, 1912. History of 
International Union of America 


ndsor College, 1912. Unemployment and 
Johns Hopkins University. 

ollege, 1912; State bureaus of conciliatio: 
bia University. 


tion in Maryland. 1913. Johns Hopkins 


1906; A.M., Columbia University, 
Iowa. 1915. University of Iowa. 
umbia University, 1909; A.M., Teachers Col 


irbitration in the anthracite coal industry 


Grand Island College, 1904. Employment 

f Chicago. 

ton, 1910; A.M., Columbia, 1912. The eco 
in the United States. 1914. Columbia 


Johns Hopkins University, 1912. The 
Johns Hopkins University. 
nia College, 1909. Jurisdiction of Ameri 
Hopkins University. 
kins University, 1911. Resources 
unions. 1913. Johns Hopkins University 


rices, Credit, and Banking 


L'niver ity of Texas, 1909; M.A., 1910. Gold 
California 1850-1870. Leland Stanford Jr 


Lake Forest College, 1901; A.M., University 
elopment of banking in Illinois, 1819-1863 


ersity of Chicago, 1907; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
the national banking system from 1864-1574 


B., Carson and Newman College, 1910; A.M. 
New York state before 1866. 1914. Cor- 


College, 1902; A.M., University of Chi 
1913. University of Chicago. 
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}. H. Oper, A.B., Princeton University, 1909. Mutual savings banks in the 
United States. 1913. Johns Hopkins University. 

Haroto L. Reep, A.B., Oberlin College, 1911. The development of a quali- 
fied gold exchange standard in India. 1914. Cornell University. 

Crype Orvat Ruoores, A.B., Teachers’ College (lowa), 1906; A.M., State 
University of Iowa, 1907. The economic basis of the greenback move- 
ment in Wisconsin and Iowa. Harvard University. 

CreantHes Vassanpakis, 1.1..D., National University of Athens, 1910; S.D., 
University of Geneva, 1908. The bank of Greece. 1913. Unive rsity of 


hicago. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Nichoras P, Acuwnipes, LL.B., Ottoman Law School, Constantinople, 1909. 
Mohammedan laws of taxation. 1915. Columbia University. 

Hanotp Hircnens Bursanx, A.B., Dartmouth College, 1909; A.M., 1910. 
History of the property tax in Massachusetts since 1775. Harvard 
University. 

Suao-Kwan Cuen, Graduate, Peking University, 1908; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1911. The Chinese taxation system in the 19th century. 1913. 
Columbia University. 

Yin Cuiw~ Ma, A.B., Yale University, 1910. Public finances of Greater New 
York. 1913. Columbia University. 

Lioyp Morcan Crosorave, A.B., Indiana University, 1909; A.M., Harvard 
University, 1911. The glass industry in the United States, with special 
reference to the tariff. Columbia University. 

Joun Maxwett Ferovson, A.B., Harvard University, 1908; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1909; LL.B., 1911. The economic theories of Henry George. 
1913. Columbia University. 

Irepertc B. Garver, A.B., University of Nebraska, 1909. The subvention 
in American state finance. 1913. University of Chicago. 

Warren Fayerre Hickernevt, B.A., Ohio Northern University, 1908. The 
tariff on wheat and flour. Yale University. 

Wittrorp I. Kino, A.B., University of Nebraska, 1905; A.M., University of 
Wisconsin, 1910. Valuation of urban realty for purposes of taxation. 
1913. University of Wisconsin. 

S. Krrasawa, A.B., Waseda University, 1910; A.M., University of North 
Carolina, 1911. The history and growth of national indebtedness of 
the United States and Japan. 1913. Johns Hopkins University. 

Hartey Leist Lurz, A.B., Oberlin College, 1907; A.M., Harvard University, 
1908. State control over the assessment of property for local taxation. 
Harvard University. 

J. G, Ranpatt, A.B., Butler College, 1904; A.M., University of Chicago, 1904. 
Confiscation of property during the Civil War. 1913. University of 
Chicago. 

Yerra Scuerrer, A.B., Northwestern University, 1908; A.M., University of 
Chicago, 1909. The theory and practice of land taxation. 1913. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Peter Speex, A.B., Teachers’ College, St. Petersburg, Russia; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1911. The single tax in the labor movement. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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B., Harvard University, 1911; A.M., 1912. The 
d and improvements. Harvard University. 
Occidental College, 1910; A.M., Princeton 


tax in America. 1914. Princeton Uni 


ion and Migration 
‘liege of the City of New York, 1902. Jewish 
1 States. 1914. Columbia University. 
Alfred University, 1906. The defective 
under the supervision of the State Board of 
University. 
ty of Chicago, 1908. Occupational readjust- 
h immigrants. 1913. University of Chicago 


Problems and Reforms 
tral Wesleyan College, 1907. History of in- 
I niversity of Illinois. 


ince and Pensions 
University of Wisconsin, 1910; A.M., 1911 
und accident insurance. 1914. University of 


rfisher College, 1908. Health insurance in the 
versity of Chicago. 
»f Minnesota, 1905; A.M., 1909. Farm- 
the United States. 1913. University 


3., Clark College, 1910; A.M., Clark University, 
ystems of old-age pensions in the United 


niversity. 


1 Co-operative Enterprises 
Franklin & Marshall, 1912. Communistic life of 
ta, Pennsylvania. 1914. Columbia University. 
rsity of Colorado, 1906; A.M., Williams College, 


1913. Columbia University. 


s and Its Methods 

uth College, 1909; A.M., 1910. Occupational 
sersity of Wisconsin. 
versity of Wisconsin, 1899. Statistical method 
University of Wisconsin. 
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NOTES 
Since the annual meeting the American Economic Association has re- 
ceived 140 new members. There have been 196 resignations and with- 
drawals, 11 have been dropped, and 11 members have died, making 


a net loss of 78. The present membership including subscribers is 


2637. 


The Handbook for 1913 will be issued as a supplement to the Sep- 
tember number of the AMerican Economic Review. The secretary 
desires to make this directory of the members as accurate and up-to- 
date as possible. He therefore requests that any errors or changes 
of address that have not been reported be sent to him at once, as 


copy is now being prepared and will go to press within two weeks. 


At the nineteenth annual meeting of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, held at Ann Arbor, April 2-4, Professor Frank T. Carlton 
was re-elected vice-president, in charge of the section of economics. 
Among the subjects discussed before the economic section was the 
London dock strike of 1912, by C. E. Parry and W. H. Hamilton, 
of the University of Michigan; Farm organization as a factor in rural 
economies, by W. O. Hedrick, of Michigan Agricultural College, and 
Edward D. Jones, of the University of Michigan; The sphere of 
pecuniary valuation, by C. H. Cooley, of the University of Michigan, 
and F. T. Carlton, of Albion College; Sociological antithesis of social- 
ism, by H. A. Miller, of Olivet College; The teaching of economics 
in the high school, by J. E. Mitchell, of Alma College, and J. M. 
Taylor, of the University of Michigan; The taxation of local public 
utilities in Michigan, by E. H. Ryder, of Michigan Agricultural 
College; and Public utility accounting in Michigan, by David Friday 
and H. C. Adams, of the University of Michigan. 


The following persons have been chosen members of the President's 
Commission to study rural credit in Europe: Senator Fletcher, chair- 
man; Senator Gore; Representative Moss; Dr. C. J. Owens; President 
Butterfield, Massachusetts Agricultural College; Col. Harvey Jordan, 
of Georgia; and Dr. J. L. Coulter. Dr. Coulter has been elected 
secretary of the commission. 


Professor R. T. Ely gave a course of six lectures on “The con- 
ception of property in economic theory” at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science during the month of May. 


The American Association for Labor Legislation has appointed a 
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as follows: Edward T. Devine, chair- 
W. Doten, Henry J. Harris, Charles R. 


Hoffman, I. M. Rubinow, Henry R. Seager, 


[This committee is making preparations for 


il insurance, to be held in Chicago, 


on Marketing and Farm Credits was 
Information in regard to the work of 


Charles W. Holman, secretary, Room 


‘ganization, and problems of various 
ember meeting of the Western Economic 

il of Political Economy.” In the Feb 
Commerce and Administration of the 
Marshall; The work of the Wharton 

e, by R. C. McCrea; The Amos Tuck 

by H. S. Person; Training for busi- 
sconsin, by W. A. Scott. In the March 
concerning university instruction in busi- 
D. Jones; The Northwestern University 
W. E. Hotchkiss; The place of the high 
ition, by J. J. Sheppard; Education for 
The industrial training and placing of 


H. W. Jevons. 


Western Economic Society, held at Chicago 
to a discussion of scientific management. 
The Nation,’ March 27, page 304. 


\ssociation held a quarterly meeting and 
New York city, on Thursday evening, 
rge number of local members present. 
led, and the general topic for discussion 
tics.” The following papers were pré 
Street railway traffic in New York city, by 
f the public service commission; Vehicle 
situation, by E. P. Goodrich, consulting 
Accidents in American cities, by F. S. Crum, 
Co. 
g, April 18, another meeting and dinner 
t House, Washington, D. C. Vice-president 
ided and the principal paper of the evening 
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was read by F. C. Croxton, of the United States Bureau of Labor. 


The subject of this paper was “Recent price movements and the cost 


f living.” The discussion was ope ned by George KE. Roberts, Dire« 
tor of the Mint. 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science devoted its 
nnual meeting to “The cost of living,” and the papers there pre 


sented will be published in the July issue of “The Annals.” 


[he American Bankers Association will hold its annual conven 
tion in Boston, October 6-10. 


The fortieth National Conference of Charities and Correction will 
be held in Seattle, July 5-12, 1913. 


An English-speaking Conference on the Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, on August 
{ 1913 (immediately before the International Medical Congress). 
The executive committee is anxious that there be a large representa- 
tion from the United States. 


The New York State Bankers’ Association will hold its 1913 con- 
vention in Ottawa, Canada, about the middle of June. The occasion 
will be availed of to celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of peace 
between English-speaking people. 

This year’s social tour for study and observation, which is conducted 
by the International Civic Bureau, will sail from New York, on June 
28; and the civic tour, on July 2. For further information address 


the chairman of the committee of arrangements, R. R. Miller, | 
Madison Ave., New York. 


There has come to hand a Report of the Educational Committee 
of the American Association of Public Accountants, giving Informa- 
tion on the Department of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of One 
Hundred of the Leading Universities of the United States (J. B. 
Geijsbeek; 801 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo.). The survey here 
presented is compiled from answers to a questionnaire sent out to 
the twenty-two universities having departments of commerce. It 
shows that there is no uniformity in higher commercial education, 
as to the elective or compulsory studies, time devoted to these studies, 
use of textbooks, ete. The increasing popularity of the practical 
courses in universities is noted with satisfaction; but few educators 
would justify this, as does the committee, upon the “‘economic principle 
that the earning capacity of individuals indicates the standard of 


civilization.” The conclusions of the report emphasize the account- 
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ler training, the desirability of having “practical 
nd the benefit of standardized courses. Public 


shed to lend utmost aid to the education of busi- 


f 


ls of commerce, and so contribute to the per- 


her standard of their own profession. Though 
dgment and incomplete data in this report, it 


for those who have charge of these subjects 


nsider the material herein presented and weigh 


W. T. Jackman. 


[ATION oF Corporation There was 
, January 24, 1913, a National Association 
In a desultory, haphazard fashion some 
porations in the United States have provided 


their employees. These corporation 
lucational clearing house. Accordingly th: 


bject the “aiding of corporations in the 
ir employees by providing a forum for the 
and by collecting and making available data 
unsuccessful plans in educating employees.” 


association has received the strongest kind 


} 


er of the largest corporations of the country. 
electrical, gas, and machine industries have 
The New York Edison Company, having a 
own, and believing thoroughly in the idea 
tion, has been the leader in the movement. Up- 
rates represented about forty business corpora- 
ting. The capitalization of the charter members 
billion dollars, and the number of employees 
00 


In addition to the business interests, several 


nal institutions sent delegates to the organiza- 


1 to the association are divided into three classes: 
B, members; and C, associate members. The 
ne being, will be in the control of the business 
A members only have voting power. 
tigation and reporting is to be carried on by 
nittees: a committee on membership, a committee 
ind movements, and an educational committer. 
lied institutions will connect the association with 


Ider established forms of education, in uni- 


’ 
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versities, in high schools, and in vocational schools. Of especial interest 
to the economist is the work mapped out for the educational com- 
mittee. This committee, in five subcommittees, will study and report 
on how best to teach (1) salesmanship and advertising, (2) manu- 
facturing and transportation, (3) accounting, financing, and purchas- 
ng, (4) general office work, stenography, clerical work, filing and 
correspondence, and (5) physical efficiency, hygiene, sanitation, recrea- 
tion, exercise, and the elements of psychology. 

The officers of the association are: president, Mr. Arthur C. Williams 
of the New York Edison Company; secretary, Dr. Lee Galloway 
of New York University; and assistant secretary-treasurer, F. C. 
Henderschott of the New York Edison Company. The first annual 
convention will be held in Dayton, Ohio, in the new hall of educa- 
tion of the National Cash Register Company, September 16-19, 1913. 

Henry C. Mercarr. 

The Eugenics Record Office, established at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I., in October, 1910, has organized a board of scientific directors 
which will meet annually to consider the projects most worthy of 
support for the ensuing year and to hear reports of the work of the 
office for the past year. The directors are Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, chairman; Dr. William H. Welch, professor of pathology at Johns 
Hopkins University, vice chairman; Professor Irving Fisher, Yale 
University; Professor Lewellys Barker, Johns Hopkins Hospital; Pro- 
fessor E. E. Southard, Harvard University; Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
secretary of the board and resident director. 


Through the coédperation of the board of education of New York 
city with the educational work of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, a course of six lectures on “Thrift” was given in March and 
April at Cooper Institute. 


The summer session of the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy will open June 18. Two courses are offered: (1) Methods 
of social advance; (2) Principles and metheds of relief and family 
rehabilitation. 


The report of the board of directors of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science gives assets for the year ending Decem- 
ber $1, 1912, $66,118.98 and no liabilities. In membership and sub- 
scriptions there has been a gain of 522, a loss through death of 74 
making a total of 6,228. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union (Susan M. Kings- 
bury, director, 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.) offers four paid 
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rary fellowships in economic research. The 


yncern the employment of women. 


he tenth contest for the Hart Schaffner 
had of Professor J. Laurence Laughlin 


number of manuscripts received, the com- 
prize, offered by the Société d’ Econom: 
AmeRICAN Economic Review, vol. I, 
L’evolution des idées protectionnistes 

in French) should be accompanied by 

r the name and address of the author and 
Bellet, Secrétaire Perpétuel de la Societe 


isons-Laffitte, Paris, before December 3}, 


urlton, of Albion College, is writing a book 
tion,’ one of a series of social service hand- 

near future for the Federal Council of th: 
erica. Professor Carlton has also been asked 
led The Relation of the High School to the 


Community, in High School Education, vol. II, 


m of the University of Kansas. 


Prices and Wages, which has just been pub- 
f the studies of the Minnesota Academy of 
following: The police power and economic 
Tighe; How far is state regulation of prices 
bert; Advantages of a state public utilities 
Advisability of a state public utilities 
by Stiles P. Jones; Wages of women and 
Josephine Schain; Minimum wage legisla- 
The Wisconsin industrial commission, by 
rganization of the Minnesota labor depart- 
lier 
that the Division of Bibliography of 
will shortly publish a bibliography, Addi- 
Cost of Living, and a list of references on 


umerce and Corporations. 


ny will publish early in the summer The 
ssor W. G. L. Taylor, and State [nsurance, 


phart. 
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Professor C. W. Doten, secretary of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, announces that No. 4 of the “Quarterly Publications of the 
{merican Statistical Association” will be reprinted. Those who 


desire to complete their files should send in their orders at once. 


The Women’s Industrial Council (7 John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W. C.) has announced the publication of the Teashop Girl, a report 
of an inquiry into the work of waitresses, by B. Drake; and of 
Domestic Service, by M. G. Skinner. The council will send free 
on application copies of the current annual report and of “Women's 
Industrial News.” 


The first number of a new sixpenny weekly, ‘““The New Statesman,” 
was published in April (37 Norfolk St., Strand, London). It is 
conducted by Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, and others, and will deal 
with public affairs from a definitely new standpoint free from party 
trammels. It will give special attention to economic tendencies. As a 
supplement, beginning with the issue for May 12, is published “The 
Blue Book Monthly,” which is devoted chiefly to parliamentary papers, 
but also deals with other English government publications and with im- 
portant colonial, foreign, and local documents. It contains reviews or 
short notices of important documents and annotated lists (with prices) 


of others. 


The ‘“Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv: Zeitschrift fiir Allgemeine und 
Spezielle Weltwirtschaftslehre” (Gustav Fischer, Jena; G. E. Stechert 
& Co., New York) is a new quarterly edited by Professor Harms of 
the University of Kiel. The first number appeared in January, 1913. 
In editorial and typographical make-up it is suggestive of Tue 
American Economic Review. The first number contains 375 pages 
apportioned as follows: general articles, 130 pages; book reviews and 
notices, 117 pages; notes, etc., 92 pages; international statistics of 
gold, securities, and commodities, 35 pages. It is intended to be 
international in scope, as to articles contributed, books reviewed, 
and notes submitted, and presents a long list of associate editors, 
European, American, and even Asiatic. If succeeding numbers main- 
tain the standard set by the first number, the periodical should be of 
distinct service, especially in the department devoted to literature. 


A serious problem to be overcome, however, is apparent in this 


number—the problem of properly editing numerous reviews con- 
tributed by many authors in many languages (cf. pp. 211-212). 


H. S. P. 


Verlag von Veit & Comp., Leipzig, announces “Die Geisteswissen- 
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edited by Otto Buek and Paul Herre. It is the 
| to cover as broad a field as that of “Science. 


les, reviews, notes, and discussions. 


nointments and Resignations 


Baird has been appointed graduate assistant in 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Colley 


Balch has been made professor of political 
al and social science at Wellesley College. 


has been appointed a lecturer in the department 
Harvard University. 


arver has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
ym June 1 will take up duties in Washington as 
1 Organization Service. This service is being 
United States Department of Agriculture by 

Houston, who has long been a member of our 
is to promote the organization of all rural 


y along the lines of codperative marketing and 


has been granted an additional year’s leave 


rk Universitv. 


Coman has resigned from active work at 


d has been made professor emeritus. 


ms will return to the University of Wisconsin in 


ration of his term as a member of the Wisconsin 


r., has resigned as commissioner of corporations 
f Stanford University, has been giving a series 
and Socialist Movements at the University of 

will teach in the summer school of the Uni- 

department of sociology. He has also been 
the Industrial Accident Board of California. 
ulter was a delegate to the General Assembly 
Institute of Agriculture, held in Rome early 


1. Davenport, of the University of Missouri, will 


1] economy at the summer session of the Uni- 
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Professor Fred Rogers Fairchild has been promoted to a professor- 
ship in Yale University. Professor Fairchild has just completed his 
work as a member of a special state commission for investigating the 
taxation of corporations in the state of Connecticut. 

Professor Willard C. Fisher, of Middletown, has been employed 
by the state of Connecticut to draft a workmen’s compensation law, 
in conference with the judiciary and labor committees of the General 
Assembly. 

Dr. W. F. Gephart has been appointed professor of economics at 
Washington University, in charge of the department. 

Miss Floy V. Gilmore has been appointed instructor of economics 
and sociology at Wellesley College. 

Professor George G. Groat, of Ohio Wesleyan University, has 
sccepted the appointment as professor of commerce and economics at 
the University of Vermont. 

Dr. H. Herkner, professor at l’Ecole Technique Supérieure de 
Charlottenbourg, has been chosen professor at the University of Berlin 
to succeed Dr. Schmoller. 

Miss Emily J. Hutchinson has resigned her position as instructor 
in economics at Wellesley College to accept a similar position at 
Barnard College. 

Mr. Eliot Jones, of Harvard University, has been appointed in- 
structor in economics at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor J. L. Laughlin has returned to his professorial work at 
the University of Chicago. Since June, 1911, he has given the larger 
part of his time to the work of the National Citizens’ League for the 
promotion of a sound banking system. 

Dr. F, U. Quillin, of Knox College, has been conducting a campaign 
for the reform of the credit system in Galesburg, Illinois. 

Professor W. E. Rappard, of Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed by that institution to represent the business school and the 
university on the tour of the Boston Chamber of Commerce in South 
America. 

Professor E. R. A. Seligman was recently elected a member of 
the Accademia dei Lincei, in the section devoted to moral, historical, 
and philological science. There are 45 foreign members, 9 of whom 


belong in a group of social sciences. This group is made up as 
follows: Wagner, Marshall, Leroy-Beaulieu, Menger, Lexis, Schmoller, 
De Foville, Béhm-Bawerk, Seligman. Out of the total number of 
146 foreign members, there are 6 Americans, as follows: Pickering, 
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geology; Wilson, of Columbia, zodlogy; Hale, 
f Chicago, physics; Seligman, of Columbia, 


Smith sailed in March to study tree crops in 
es under the auspices of the University of Penn- 
on Commercial and Industrial Geography is now 
emillan. 

Stockton, of the University of Rochester, will 
ana University. 
statistician of the late Tariff Board, has been 
investigation for the Wage Scale Board of 
Industry of New York. 
r is now acting commissioner of corporations 
nt of a new commissioner. 
ld has been appointed instructor in political 
rsity. 
has been appointed professor of economics 
University. 
1rd University: Dr. Edmund E. Day to an 
economics; Dr. Robert F. Foerster to an 
social ethics; Dr. James Ford to an assistant 
Missouri, Mr. Walter Stewart is appointed to 
hip and Mr. George P. Comer and Mr. Leon 


nior University, Stephen I. Miller, Jr., and 
been promoted to the rank of assistant pro- 


Cox has been appointed acting instructor in 


ree, Accounts, and Finance of New York 
Lupton has been appointed instructor in 
ijor B. Foster, instructor in finance. 

Fairlee and W. T. Dodd, of the University of 
rd W. Bemis, have been engaged in the prepara- 
public utilities commission for Illinois. 

d in Washington, April 18. Apart from his 
geology his published works include: Psychic 


Psychological Basis of Social Economics, 


er, Principles of Sociology, Outlines of 


d Economics, and Pure Sociology. 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economie Association is an organization com- 
posed of persons interested in the study of political economy or 
the economic phases of political and social questions. It was 
organized in 1885 and now has a membership of over 2500. It 
is not the organ of any party, sect, or institution. It has no 
creed. Persons of all shades of economic opinion are found 
among its members, and widely different issues are given a hear- 
ing in its annual meetings and through its publications. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


President Davin Kinxtey, University of Illinois 
Joun H. Gray, University of Minnesota 
Vice-Presidents Cuaries W. Macrar ane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Horcuxiss, Northwestern University 
Secretary and Treasurer, T, N. Carver, Harvard University 
GeorcGe E. Barnert, Johns Hopkins University 
Leon C. Marsuaut, University of Chicago 
Rocrer W. Basson, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
C. McCrea, University of Pennsylvania 
Executive Matruew B. Hammonpn, Ohio State University 
Committee ) Witiram A. Scort, University of Wisconsin 
Ex-Officio 
The President, Ex-Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Chairman of the Board 
of Editors. 
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